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PREFACE 


1B a popular film of recent years, two very ordinary Englishmen 
returning from a Continental holiday find themselves accident- 
ally involved in a desperate battle between two rival Secret Service 
organizations. Forced in sheer self-protection to join in the defence 
of the train in which they are travelling, they pick up a couple of 
revolvers and enter the fray. After ten minutes of furious combat, 
one turns to the other during an interval for reloading their weapons 
and remarks: ‘‘ You know, if we only understood what this is all 
about we should probably find that there’s some logical reason for 
all this fighting.” 

Even to-day, after all the newspaper articles and broadcast talks 
about the Second World War and its origins, there are still a good 
many people who, though they realize that all the trouble was caused 
by German aggression and that the Nazis were guilty of many brutal 
acts, have no very sharp impressions about the developments which 
led to “‘ all this fighting ”’ or about what was happening in the world 
during the progress of the campaigns. This very brief survey of the 
main factors in the great struggle may help to crystallize impressions 
gathered from day to day and from month to month; it also brings 
into relief the “ logical reasons ”’ for the strange and often spectacular 
vicissitudes of the war. 

There are many incidental features of the conflict which, for lack 
of adequate published data, cannot yet be fully assessed, but the 
basic factors of the situation and their interplay one with the other 
are quite clear. Fortunately the British educational system is un- 
hampered by doctrinal strait-jackets, and the student can freely 
approach public affairs with an objective attitude. 
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INTRODUCTION 
THE WAR IN PERSPECTIVE 


he a peaceful citizen finds himself suddenly confronted with 
the necessity of appearing as a principal in a lawsuit, the ordeal 
is usually so severe that for a time the whole world seems to have turned 
upside down. The exaggerated or mendacious statements of his 
opponent, the ingenuity of his opponent’s lawyer, the snags and 
shortcomings of the law and of legal practice tend to make every 
fresh development in the case a catastrophe. When he goes to consult 
a lawyer he is probably surprised—and occasionally distressed—by 
the cool, matter-of-fact way in which his adviser deals with all the 
“abnormal ”’ facts which his client has to relate. This matter-of-fact 
manner is not by any means entirely the result of familiarity with the 
atmosphere of law-courts or to the fact that the troubles in question 
are not his own. If he is a lawyer of long experience he will have 
gradually built up in his mind a definite picture of human nature, 
and in particular of the ways in which it expresses itself in conflicts 
between human beings. In the first place, he will have come to 
differentiate between the various types of mentality and temperament, 
and will at the earliest possible moment attempt to place both his 
client and the opposing party in his appropriate group, since a know- 
ledge of a person’s mentality will give many clues to the real nature 
of his disputes and to the methods which he will adopt in the prosecu- 
tion of his quarrels. Behind the characteristic features of these 
groups, however, he will recognize certain fundamental tendencies 
in the workings of the human mind, for, whatever may be the par- 
ticular mentalities of the parties to the suit, they will all conform in 
some matters to a basic pattern which, when allowance is made for 
similar mental attitudes in judges, magistrates and juries, enables the 
skilful lawyer to form a fairly reliable estimate, firstly, of the best 
tactics to pursue in his client’s interests, and secondly, of the probable 
results of the action. 

Anyone who has had long contact with those conflicts which find 
their way into the courts will readily recognize the tendency of cases 
arising out of similar disputes to reproduce themselves even in their 


smaller details. The same arguments are used by the one side and 
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by the other in hosts of cases—sometimes as the result of honest 
belief in their truth, sometimes as artfully devised means of strength- 
ening a suitor’s case. Nor are these arguments, even the disingenuous 
ones, copied from other people’s use of them; they seem to spring 
spontaneously from the normal mental processes of the human being 
at war with his fellow-man. 

Within the orderly framework of a modern civilized State all 
human disputes must follow the peaceful methods of litigation, for 
any serious breach of this principle brings down upon the rebel the 
whole weight of a State machinery so powerful that no individual, or 
even group of individuals, can successfully defy it. ‘There was a 
time when, even in England, the law-courts were ignored by dis- 
putants who preferred to submit their quarrels to the arbitrament of 
private war, but the days when individuals resorted to the duel and 
when wealthy landowners and corporations armed their tenants and 
followers for private war are dead and gone, and whether the dispute 
be between little John Smith and his equally small neighbour Harry 
Brown or whether it be between two gigantic business firms, the 
battle-ground has to be one or other of the Courts of Justice. The 
World of Nations, however, has not yet reached the stage at which 
all inter-State disputes are forced into the more peaceable channels 
provided by international tribunals. 

The essential factors in international relations are so closely based 
on the fundamental attributes of human nature that it is not un- 
reasonable to regard the State-communities into which the peoples 
of the World are divided as so many business firms, some large and 
some small, the members of which have come together for certain 
purposes of common interest. In some of these firms the shareholders 
periodically elect a Board of Directors—usually known as a Parlia- 
ment—whose Chairman has only limited powers; in others they 
have a General Manager with autocratic authority, a man who is 
given a free hand to run the firm’s business in the manner he con- 
siders most in keeping with the shareholders’ interests—in such 
cases the big boss is usually called a Dictator. Being human, the 
governors of these firms inevitably fall foul of one another in all kinds 
of ways great and small, and when the bosses or governing bodies of 
two powerful firms cannot solve their disputes in an amicable manner 
there is nothing left but the arbitrament of war, since there is no super- 
national system of police and justice which can compel resort to 
litigation. The idealists of the League of Nations established an 
international law court at The Hague, but attendance was in practice 
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entirely voluntary, and those big firms that were capable of waging 
war on the grand scale almost entirely ignored it. 

In the detailed histories of Europe, even if we go no farther back 
than the end of the Middle Ages, we find recorded many scores of 
wars. ‘The “ man in the street ”’ has usually neither the time nor the 
inclination to study the politics of generations that have been long 
dead and buried, but in every country there exists a small class of 
people which, for one reason or another, has made a study of the 
international relations of bygone ages. Some of these students are 
professional diplomats, who have read History for their examinations; 
others are professional educationalists, who lecture in universities; 
yet others have taken up historical studies for their own intrinsic 
interest. ‘These people are the nearest approach we can get to the 
trained and experienced lawyers whose approach to the petty 
quarrels of individuals is often so well informed. For the quarrels 
of great communities, being conducted by men with ordinary human 
tendencies, tend to follow just the same regular patterns as the 
smaller controversies. Not only can individual statesmen be classified 
into broad groups according to their mentality and temperament, but 
the great conflicts of the past have displayed certain basic features 
which arise from the normal and natural reactions of human nature 
to particular circumstances. 

One broad classification of wars would divide them into what 
might be termed “ honest-to-goodness ” wars and “ bullying ”’ wars, 
or wars of aggression. The Boer War of half a century ago was 
an “ honest-to-goodness”’ war, in which both sides had strong 
feelings over very definite points of policy. The two cardinal ques- 
tions of the treatment of the British settlers in the Transvaal and the 
taxation of the gold-mines were incapable of compromise, so widely 
did the heartfelt opinions of Boer and Briton differ. he Japanese 
war against the Chinese initiated by the invasion of Manchuria in 
1931 was a “ bullying” war, for no serious difference of opinion 
existed between the two nations on any important question, and in 
order to provide an excuse for attacking China the Japanese had to 
frame a ‘“‘ Chinese outrage” against Japanese subjects and then 
declare that the matter was of such great importance that nothing 
short of a huge cession of territory could atone for it. Usually the 
“ bullying”? war is conducted by one nation against a single weaker 
opponent, but occasionally some abnormally strong military Power 
will set out on a regular campaign of conquest against all and sundry, 
like some overgrown lout in a school playground who determines to 
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enforce a recognition of his superiority upon all the smaller and 
weaker boys. 

Fortunately for the peace of the World, there are so many separate 
States of first-class fighting-power that the idea of one rising within 
any measurable distance of time to a position of complete supremacy 
over all the others has in normal times to be discarded by every 
Government as beyond the bounds of practical politics. On rare 
occasions, however, fortune or deliberate effort raises one State to 
such a position of military pre-eminence that its rulers begin seriously 
to consider the prospects of attaining world-supremacy. In what is 
usually called ‘‘ Modern History ’—since the break-up of feudalism 
in Western Europe—this phenomenon has been witnessed on five 
different occasions, spread over as many centuries. It is instructive to 
consider the course taken by each of these attempts at dominating 
the world by force, since they all display a close similarity in the 
actions and reactions of human nature. 

The first modern attempt of one nation to establish within a short 
span of years a position of world-supremacy centred round the 
ambitions of King Philip II of Spain. By a series of fortuitous hap- 
penings, of which the patronage extended by the Spanish court to 
the maritime adventures of Columbus was not the least important, 
Spain had risen, by the middle of the sixteenth century, to a position 
of such military and naval strength that she had no rival among the 
Great Powers of the time. Earlier Spanish monarchs had been content 
with local triumphs, but Philip II proved himself to be a born dic- 
tator, a man whose whole life was focused on great political ends 
and who subordinated every other consideration to his expansionist 
ambitions. Already lord of a huge overseas empire and possessor of 
the greatest army and fleet of his day, he believed—and he preached 
it to his people through the crude propaganda-agencies of that period 
—that God had chosen the Spanish people to establish a new 
universal rule over the Earth, and that the fulfilment of that 
destiny would not only confer great benefits upon the conquering 
Spaniards but also prove a blessing to those inferior States that were, 
as independent units, incapable of living at peace with their neigh- 
bours and unable to preserve the salutary unity of the Christian faith. 
The combination of temporary military superiority of an outstanding 
strength with the leadership of a dictator and the preaching of 
the doctrine of a super-race paved the way for a series of wars of 
conquest. 

In these wars Philip was greatly assisted by two noteworthy weak- 
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nesses which were displayed by his intended victims. In the first 
place that inertia which is so strong a characteristic of human conduct 
—the reluctance to undertake unpleasant sacrifices to avert a danger 
which, after all, may never materialize—postponed the development 
among his opponents of those strong armaments which, when added 
together, would more than swamp the military establishments of any 
single nation. The second factor was the apathy with which each 
State regarded the fate of others, so long as its own interests were not 
immediately threatened. This was reinforced by the long hang-over 
of earlier quarrels and jealousies which had divided Spain’s intended 
victims from one another. In Part One of Philip’s story he was 
usually attacking enemies who were imperfectly prepared for re- 
sistance and who obstinately refused to lend aid to any foreign nation 
that was being attacked by the ever-growing might of Spain. This 
was a period of continuous success for the aggressor. 

Gradually it dawned upon the weaker States—such of them as 
survived the campaigns of the first period—that they were all threat- 
ened by a terrible danger, and that unless serious efforts were made 
to equip themselves with adequate defence forces and unless they 
sank their old mutual jealousies and combined against the common 
enemy, they would all fall. The experiences of the conquered countries 
at the hands of the Spanish supermen were not such as to encourage 
willing submission to the new order envisaged by Philip. The 
emergence of this widespread fear, this vivid apprehension of im- 
minent destruction, provoked the effort and the collaborative unity 
which had been previously lacking. In Part Two of Philip’s story 
the forces hostile to Spanish aggression were gradually built up until 
they were sufficiently strong to crush the enemy, and the story ends 
with the exhaustion and bankruptcy of the dictator’s once-mighty 
State. 

Three-quarters of a century later the same story was re-enacted 
with a different cast. France was now the centre of disturbance. 
Having risen by hard work and the statesmanship of several great 
national leaders to a dominant military position in Europe, both on 
land and at sea, the French people found in Louis XIV an energetic 
and brilliant dictator who believed that Providence had destined him 
to establish the superior culture of the French race over Europe and 
its colonies. Though the actors wore different costumes to those of 
Philip’s time, though weapons were more scientific and more deadly, 
though the dates and the names of the battles were different, the 
story is essentially similar to that of the Spanish king. In Part One, 
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aided by the lack of effort on the part of his opponents and by the 
disunity of his victims, Louis swept on from success to success. 
Then came the crisis when the seriousness of the situation was at 
last realized by the members of the Grand Alliance, and Part ‘Two 
saw a steady decline in the fortunes of France until, with most of his 
conquests lost and with an empty treasury, Louis XIV accepted the 
treaties which finally recognized the failure of his schemes. 

The third great war of universal conquest was led by that brilliant 
and hard-working dictator Napoleon Bonaparte. Fired with the en- 
thusiasm of their recent Revolution, believing themselves to be a 
super-race to whom alone the secrets of progress and prosperity had 
been revealed, the French people threw themselves into a series of 
campaigns in which their willingness to undergo the sacrifices en- 
tailed by military conscription provided them with armies against 
which no other country could stand. Their opponents at first made 
little effort to raise equal forces, and conscription was avoided as 
unnecessary and alien to the traditions of the defenders of national 
liberty, whilst the victims were torn by mutual suspicions and old 
feuds. When Napoleon’s armies had swept victoriously over Europe 
from the coasts of Spain and Portugal to the Steppes of Russia, and 
when French control had spread north to Scandinavia and south to 
Naples, the instinct of self-preservation roused the surviving Powers 
to unprecedented efforts. In Part Two of Napoleon’s story his 
enemies, by heavy taxation, by the adoption of conscription, and by 
effective co-operation, built up sufficient strength to face the dictator 
with a superiority in man-power, guns, cavalry horses, and every 
other factor in campaigning. ‘The story ends with the total defeat of 
France, the loss of all her widespread conquests, and the death of 
Bonaparte as an imprisoned exile from the country he had hoped to 
lead to world-domination. 

Almost exactly a century passed before the fourth great attempt 
to secure the supremacy of a single nation over all the others. This 
time it was the German people who were taught that Providence had 
destined them to spread their superior Kultur over the world, and 
who, under the direction of an energetic ruler of dictatorial tem- 
perament, prepared a military force superior to that of any other 
country in the World. When Kaiser William II launched his war of 
imperial aggrandizement in 1914, he was confronted by a number of 
nations whose mutual disputes and conflicting interests played into 
his hands, whilst the reluctance of his opponents to shoulder heavy 
burdens as long as there seemed a chance that they could avoid 

(G 278) 
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destruction by less severe sacrifices enabled him to make the most 
of his military superiority. In Part One of the Kaiser’s story his 
armies swept victoriously through Belgium and France, invaded 
Italy, and conquered Serbia, Rumania, Albania, Poland, Ukraine and 
the Baltic countries. The prodigious scale of the German successes 
inevitably aroused that healthy fear of impending doom which 
stimulated the Allies to an all-out effort. Britain adopted conscrip- 
tion; the United States came into the war; the British and French 
commanders ceased their protracted squabbles and submitted to an 
undivided command on the Western Front; munitions production 
was speeded up. By the summer of 1918 the Allies had so great a 
superiority in man-power, guns, tanks, poison gas, aeroplanes, and 
other munitions of war that the German armies cracked and col- 
lapsed. Germany lost all her conquests, and the Kaiser spent the 
rest of his life as a dethroned exile. 

A consideration of these four great upheavals reveals the essential 
similarity in the processes by which the normal reactions of human 
nature produced the same ebb and flow of political achievement. 
The story is basically the same in each case: it is as though the 
Muse of History, wishing to write a new epic on the theme of world- 
aggression, could find no better method than to take a well-worn 
plot and rewrite it round a set of new characters who wear new 
costumes and use new weapons. The combination of temporary 
military superiority with an intense nationalist propaganda led by an 
energetic and brilliant statesman of dictatorial proclivities launches a | 
series of campaigns against a collection of inert and mutually sus- 
picious peoples who find it difficult to co-operate effectively against 
the common enemy. In Part One of the story there is an almost 
unbroken run of spectacular successes for the aggressor Power, and 
this run continues until it stimulates an intensive fear among the 
surviving Powers. Though the weaklings in the defeated countries 
always raise the cry of “ All is lost!’’, the tougher elements of human 
nature come to the top, and, further stirred by the spectacle of the 
fate which befalls the shattered victims of the aggressor, they create 
a war-effort superior in power to that of their opponent. In Part 
Two of the story this effort gradually produces so great a military 
superiority to the forces of the aggressor that the mighty imperialist 
drive slows down, stops, and then collapses. There is a strong simi- 
larity even in the secondary factors of these struggles; in every case 
we find the work of what is nowadays called the “ Fifth Column ’”’, 


the defeatist pessimism of the weaker spirits in the threatened coun- 
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tries, and the adhesion of a few States of secondary importance to the 
cause of the chief aggressor. 

Little more than twenty years after the Kaiser’s failure, Germany 
initiated a second war of world-conquest. The situation presented 
just the same features as the four great imperialist efforts of the pre- 
ceding four centuries. By careful and thorough preparation, Germany 
had been brought to a position of land and air superiority which 
could be challenged by no other military Power. A brilliant and 
energetic dictator, convinced of his selection by Providence to estab- 
lish a new world-empire, taught the German people to believe them- 
selves a Masterfolk, under whose virile and intelligent sway the 
World would enter upon a New Order. Among his intended victims 
there was a lack of co-operation and a lack of intensive effort that 
played into his hands. Two of the Great Powers, Russia and America, 
declined to give any help to the immediate victims of German 
aggression, whilst the two major Allies, Britain and France, were 
mutually weakened by divergent aims and an inclination to depend 
each on the other’s efforts. Nor were those efforts of a very energetic 
nature. The Nazi armies, under these circumstances, swept on to 
victory after victory in an almost unbroken series of triumphs, con- 
quering Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, and half a dozen 
other countries. Part One of Hitler’s War developed exactly according 
to precedent. ‘The German victories, particularly the overwhelming 
defeat of France, provoked those intense feelings of apprehension 
which, whilst they prostrate weaker natures, stimulate the tougher 
elements of a community to violent effort. Mutual apathy and the 
perpetuation of old quarrels among the threatened nations gave place 
to an increasing co-operation. Russia and the United States drifted 
more and more into hostility towards Nazi Germany until they found 
themselves among the ranks of the combatants, and, furthermore, 
both these Powers began to work harmoniously with Great Britain 
against the common enemy. 

Hitler’s greatest achievement was the destruction of the French 
army in the campaign of 1940. His later conquests, though important 
and extensive, did not bring strategic advantages comparable to those 
registered in the armistice of June, 1940. The tide of German ex- 
pansion, however, continued to advance. The first noteworthy in- 
dication that Part Two of Hitler’s story was on the way to fulfilment 
was the announcement, on November 9, 1941, that at last the British 
air forces were superior in numbers to those of the German Reich. 
The combatants had still long and arduous campaigns before them, 
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but the general] trend of events continued to coincide with historical 
precedents, and the normal reactions of human nature slowly but 
‘inevitably ensured that Hitler’s magnificent adventure would end 
in the same catastrophic manner as those of Philip of Spain, Louis 
of France, Napoleon Bonaparte, and Kaiser William. 


CHAPTER I 
NAZI GERMANY PREPARES FOR WAR 


“ PAILURE”, says an old maxim, “is not falling down but 
staying down.” To the great majority of the German people 

the defeat of their imperialist ambitions in 1918 was complete and 
final. Some of the harsher penalties imposed by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles might, no doubt, be waived or relaxed in the course of time. 
The enormous indemnity-payments might be reduced; the new 
restrictive frontiers, particularly on the Polish side, might be revised; 
even the disarmament clauses might be relieved of their invidiousness 
by becoming merged in some general international scheme for the 
reduction of armaments. German commerce and economic prosperity 
would inevitably revive with the restoration of peace, and German 
citizens would again be found among the world’s famous leaders in 
science, in the arts, and in all the achievements of peaceful civilization. 
But the dream of a German domination of the world by organized 
force and of a civilization conforming to the ideas of German “‘ Kul- 
tur”? and regulated by the decrees of German officers had been 
relegated by the mass of German citizens to the limbo of lost illusions. 
To a section of the German people, however, the great defeat was 
merely a temporary setback. Germany had fallen down, but would 
not and could not stay down. The faith of these unshakable im- 
perialists in the superiority of the German race and in its destiny 
survived the surrender of the Kaiser’s armies and the acceptance of 
the dictates of the victorious Allies at Versailles. Most of these 
stern, unbending optimists were professional soldiers, members of 
that proud corps of officers that had occupied a privileged position in 
the Reich of the Hohenzollerns. They, had undergone that distressing 
psychological experience of a long-sustained and slowly increasing 
hope suddenly shattered. For three and a half years they had seen 
the German army extending its grip on the continent of Europe, and 
conquering its enemies one by one. On land there had been not a 
single major retreat. Russia had been knocked out of the war; the 
Italians had been driven from their early conquests and forced back 
deep into their own country; the fortified lines of the Allied western 


front were at last shattered by German armies surging onward to 
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victory. Then came the sudden reversal of fortune in the summer of 
1918, the retreat from France, the collapse of German resistance, and 
the humiliating armistice of November 11. This rapid frustration of 
all the hopes of victory could surely have been due only to some 
unlucky combination of egregious chances. The self-esteem of these 
ultra-patriotic German officers boggled at the acceptance of any 
real superiority of their enemies in valour, military skill, assiduity or 
technical achievement. The faults and weaknesses that had led to the 
great débacle must lie anywhere but in the German army. 

That magnificent army, the best in the world, had been “ be- 
trayed”’ at the very moment of decisive victory by the civilian 
population at home, who in turn had been jockeyed into despair by 
the subtle and subversive activities of rotten elements which a too- 
tolerant Government had allowed to flourish. The defeatist mentality 
had been preached by Communists, by International Socialism, by 
the Jews. The armistice had been signed over the heads of the 
military chiefs by the civilian politicians in Berlin. Even when the 
evidence given at the inquiry authorized by the Reichstag after the 
war conclusively proved that the demand for an armistice originated 
from the German High Command and that the civilian Government, 
after demurring to that demand, had been forced to surrender by the 
urgent repetition of the High Command’s declaration that the army 
could not continue the struggle, the intransigent imperialists con- 
tinued to repeat their ‘“‘ stab in the back” legend which, when the 
Nazi Government came into power, became the official version of 
the history of the concluding stages of the World War. 

Starting from the thesis that the failure of Germany in the great 
bid for world domination had been due to temporary and chance 
causes, the imperialists looked forward to a revival of German military 
strength, a careful preparation for a renewal of the war and a reversal 
of the verdict of 1918. They closely studied the history of the recent 
campaigns with a view to recognizing the weak spots in the German 
military machine and safeguarding themselves against similar short- 
comings in the next bid for the lordship of the world. They were 
quick to notice new technical, economic and social developments 
which would be likely to modify the fortunes of another war, and to 
prepare plans for the utilization of these new factors in the coming 
struggle against their old enemies. The psychological shock that 
they had sustained at the time of the collapse added to their old 
desire for conquests a bitter longing for revenge on the “ inferior” 
nations that had snatched victory from their grasp in the egregious 
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situation of 1918, and this vindictiveness mingled with the old am- 
bitions and intensified them in a determination to make their ultimate 
victory shatteringly complete and permanent. This idea of the 
‘return match ” perpetually haunted the minds of the German ultra- 
nationalists, and was the main dynamic factor in the development of 
the Second World War. 

So long as these violent and stubborn ambitions were confined to 
a small section of the German people there was little danger to the 
world at large. In the early years of the Weimar Republic the in- 
transigent imperialists were found almost entirely among the dis- 
gruntled army officers, the old land-owning aristocracy of the Junker 
class, and a few reactionary politicians. Under the democratic 
franchise of the Weimar system these people had little chance of 
obtaining such influence in governmental circles as would enable 
them to lead the nation back into the paths of war. The very fact 
that most of the imperialists were wealthy snobs prevented the masses 
from listening with any conviction to their impassioned utterances. 
It was the creation of the new Nazi Party, with its obliteration of class 
distinctions, its constant harping on the Socialist side of its programme 
and its obstinate refusal to amalgamate with any of the older Parties 
that made possible the harnessing of the German masses to the war 
chariot of the unrepentant militarists. 

It is not correct to say that the Nazi Party was deliberately founded 
by the army leaders and run by Adolf Hitler as their ‘“‘ agent’’. 
Hitler, though employed for a short time after the armistice in minor 
political work for certain army chiefs, was far too independent and 
original a fellow to take either ideas or instructions in politics from 
other people. From long before the armistice Hitler, as an obscure 
N.C.O., had been more uncompromisingly militarist and authorita- 
rian than the most aggressive Generals and Funkers. He was that rare 
phenomenon, a poor and humble working man whose mind lived 
perpetually in the realm of High Politics of the most blatant imperialist 
type. The sabre-rattling colonels naturally looked with sympathy 
upon Adolf’s little National Socialist Party in Bavaria, since alone of 
the popular organizations it appeared to stress the martial and militant 
aims of the Kaiser’s Reich, and some officers supported the Nazis 
with subscriptions; but Hitler never allowed any army organization 
to control his movement. Rather he accepted the help that the army 
imperialists could give him and courted the Reichswehr leaders as 
potential commanders of his future all-conquering army. Neverthe- 
less, without Hitler’s Nazi movement it is highly improbable that the 
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German imperialists would have been able to organize for the next 
war in anything like so short a time, and they certainly would not 
have done it so comprehensively or with such enthusiastic support 
from the masses. 

Even Hitler’s success in capturing the allegiance of the masses 
was due far more to his programmes of social reform than to his 
denunciations of the Diktat of Versailles or his belief in an expansion- 
ist future for Germany. All political Parties in a democratic State 
tend to modify their programmes for the purpose of vote-catching, 
and the Nazi Party was by no means exceptional in this respect. 
When Hitler addressed a mass meeting of factory workers he orated 
on the rights of the working class and the sins of the avaricious 
capitalists; to a select gathering of wealthy industrialists in the 
Rhineland he would talk of the value of private enterprise, now 
increasingly threatened by predatory Socialism, and stress the 
importance of the “ captain of industry’ in the past and present 
development of German prosperity; to an audience of middle-class 
shopkeepers he would denounce the chain-shops and the multiple 
stores. To all he would execrate the Jews, a small and unpopular 
element in the nation. During the early years of Nazi propaganda 
comparatively little was said about imperial expansion. Hitler, in 
fact, obtained his vast following by holding out to each class the 
prospect of the fulfilment of its own particular economic and social 
aspirations. It was not until some years after he obtained control 
of the Government that he began to emphasize that volcanic “ return- 
match” policy for the sake of which he had entered the field of 
politics. 

It is often forgotten from what humble beginnings the Nazi 
movement arose and for how many years Nazism represented only 
one of several political parties in Germany, and that one of the least 
flourishing. When Hitler floundered into the insurrection at Munich, 
which led to his arrest in 1923, many people in Germany had never 
heard his name before. At the beginning of 1930—only three years 
before Hitler became Chancellor—there were but a dozen Nazi 
members in the Reichstag. Three extraneous factors, which had 
nothing to do with the attractiveness of the Party programme or 
with the efficiency of the leadership, enabled Nazism to survive its 
early lean years. Hitler launched his movement in Bavaria, a part 
of Germany where old-fashioned Junker Conservatism had little hold; 
consequently the imperialists of that region rallied more readily to 
the new Party than would have been the case with their fellows in 
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most other parts of the Reich. The system of proportional represen- 
tation enabled the Nazis to obtain a larger number of seats in the 
Reichstag than they would have secured under the system of single- 
member constituencies, and the Nazi group in Parliament was in 
consequence of sufficient importance to earn a “nuisance value ” 
and to obtain support from stronger Parties that hoped to include 
the new Party as a member of their own coalitions: had it not been 
for Hugenberg’s delusion that the Nazis would prove a highly satis- 
factory tail to the Conservative dog, Hitler would probably never 
have received enough financial support to enable him to keep his 
Party going. Finally, the great World Economic Crisis, which had 
so many political repercussions in all the Continents, turned the 
hard-hit people of distressed Germany to the Parties that had not 
been associated with the failure of recent Governments to maintain 
reasonable prosperity. Of the two German Parties that could claim 
this distinction the Communists were discredited by their association 
in the public mind with the excesses of Russian Bolshevism, whilst 
the National Socialists had so far confined their acts of violence 
almost entirely to what were widely considered laudable onslaughts 
upon these same brutal, atheistic, foreign-led Communists. In 
the elections of 1930, the number of Nazi members of the Reich- 
stag topped the hundred; in the first election of 1932 it reached 
230. 

At the beginning of the year 1933 the National Socialists at last 
took office in the Government of the Reich. The new Administration 
was formed by a coalition between Nazis and Conservatives which, 
though a minority in the Reichstag, formed a Cabinet in default of 
any better-supported coalition among the numerous Parties in the 
House. Even now, when the Conservative poll had fallen to the 
position of being only a fifth of that of the Nazis, the old-established 
imperialist Party refused to allow its upstart rival to dominate the 
Cabinet, and a compromise was arranged by which the Chancellor- 
ship should go to the Nazi Fiihrer whilst the majority of the other 
Cabinet offices should be held by Conservatives. Such a precarious 
position was obviously unsatisfactory to the National Socialists, and 
to enable the political situation to clarify itself with greater precision 
Hitler persuaded President Hindenburg to order another general 
election. This election was preceded by the famous fire in the 
Reichstag building, which was made the excuse for the wholesale 
arrest of Communist candidates and of many Socialist candidates as 
well. The Nazis hoped that this blow would paralyse the Parties of 
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the Left sufficiently to enable National Socialism to obtain a clear 
majority in the new House, but its effect on the voting was not 
sufficient to effect this, and the Nazis returned with only 44 per cent 
of the representation. The desired majority was then achieved by 
the simple device of arresting a number of elected Socialist members; 
then, secure of an adequate backing in the depleted Reichstag, the 
Nazis proceeded to expel their Conservative friends from the Cabinet 
and to install an entirely National Socialist Administration. The 
triumphant Party voted almost complete autocratic power to its 
Cabinet, and henceforward parliamentary activity in Germany was 
in abeyance. The mutilated Reichstag was dissolved before the 
end of the year 1933 and replaced by an assembly of Government 
nominees, for whose appointment approval was sought in a national 
plebiscite which, according to the published figures, awarded 95 per 
cent of the votes to the new rulers of Germany. A similar plebiscite 
held in 1936 was declared by the Government to have given the 
Nazis 99 per cent of the recorded votes. After making all allowances 
for the undoubted enthusiasm which Hitler managed to inspire and 
for the systematic terrorization of malcontents, few commentators 
outside the ranks of the Nazi Party placed any reliance on these 
published figures. That National Socialism would have scored de- 
cisive victories at these polls is probable, but the almost complete 
unanimity advertised by the Nazi propagandists was fictitious. 

The government of Germany was now firmly in the hands of men 
who were not merely imperialists but ruthless and fanatical adherents 
of the principle, Weltmacht oder Niedergang—World Power or Down- 
fall. From the moment of their accession to power every measure 
they adopted. was aimed, directly or indirectly, at preparing the 
nation for the great war of revenge which was to wipe out the 
humiliations of the November armistice and its sequel, the Treaty 
of Versailles, and which would establish the German people as the 
master-race of Europe, of the Eastern hemisphere, and eventually of 
the World. To achieve this mighty aim they planned to combine 
hard work, detailed organization, ruthless sacrifices, careful pre- 
paration, enthusiastic propaganda, merciless suppression of domestic 
opponents and skilful diplomacy. No traditional ties of sentiment, 
religion or political theory would be allowed to restrain or hinder 
them in their course. Every human emotion and every scientific 
device would be harnessed to their great effort. Dynastic loyalties 
that had failed to surmount the trials of the last war were discarded 
as old-fashioned and effete. The sullied imperial standard of the 
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Hohenzollerns was cast aside along with the black-red-gold of the 
Weimar Republic: the new flag of the Swastika was to symbolize 
the apotheosis of the Masterfolk. During the long years of waiting 
the plans had been drawn up, often in great detail: the blueprints 
of the Third Reich were ready, filed and pigeon-holed in the Brown 
House at Munich. They were now to be put into execution. 

Gradually, as the months went by, the whole of the economic 
resources of Germany were applied to the great plan. Works that 
had previously produced industrial and agricultural machinery were 
switched over to the making of military equipment; factories hitherto 
devoted to supplying “‘ consumption goods ”’ for the days of peace, 
began turning out munitions in ever-increasing quantities. Provision 
was made for the manufacture of every commodity that could be 
of use to a modern army, and in such quantities that there would 
be ample resources for an intensive and prolonged campaign. Im- 
ports were restricted to such articles and raw materials as would 
be useful for the war effort; exports were directed only to countries 
whose foreign exchange was needed for return orders. Agriculture 
was regulated with a view to a blockade: huge reserves of foodstuffs, 
oils and other essentials of war were built up. The application of 
labour to the production of luxury goods which would serve no war- 
time purpose was strictly curtailed. Huge new works were built 
for the production of Ersatz materials—substitutes for those com- 
modities which might be cut off by blockade in time of war; Buna 
replaced rubber; Vzstra and Wolstra replaced the normal textiles; 
synthetic resin was used in the manufacture of cars; huge hydro- 
genation plants poured out enormous quantities of synthetic petrol; 
there were Ersatz foodstuffs and Ersatz drinks. Many of these sub- 
stitutes were defective as compared with the genuine articles, and 
some were economically unprofitable—Buna, for instance, costing at 
first seven times as much as real rubber—but such considerations 
counted for little when the value of the Ersatz reserves in war-time 
was taken into account. 

Preparation for the coming war embraced a host of minor 
activities. Scrap metal of all descriptions was carefully collected and 
sent to the foundries: even disused razor blades were regularly 
collected in order not to waste good steel. Almost every achievement 
of Nazi Germany was made to contribute something of value to the 
projected military campaigns. The scourge of unemployment was 
virtually wiped out, but the “ miracle” was performed by providing 
work in the vast war industries and by pressing young men into the 
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fighting forces. Splendid arterial roads were among the boasts of 
the new Germany: the only reason for their construction was that 
they would relieve pressure on the railways in time of war, the plans 
of a highway scheme of 1927 being amended to subordinate the 
requirements of the tourist to those of the strategist. The design 
of the “ People’s Car’’—a mass-produced automobile within the 
financial means of the working-man—was adapted for rapid con- 
version into a cross-country military vehicle. Even the ‘“‘ Strength 
through Joy” organization—a Government-sponsored scheme for 
providing cheap holidays for working people—found means to serve 
the war effort by providing sturdy quays and piers on the Baltic 
coast for the embarkation of tanks and artillery in a possible Scan- 
dinavian campaign and by strengthening the decks of its pleasure 
steamers to enable them to function as transports for heavy war 
material; more subtly, the ultimate purpose of the organization as 
a whole—to reinforce the morale of the nation in the coming contest 
—was revealed in the name, “ Strength through Joy ”’. 

In the organization of German man-power equal thoroughness 
was shown. In the “ total’’ war which was envisaged every citizen 
must play his part. Not only was conscription for the armed forces 
introduced, but compulsory service in the Labour battalions and 
enlistment in the Hitler Youth—at first voluntary but later com- 
pulsory—provided a training which would harden German manhood 
for its efforts in the coming war. The continual route marches and 
athletic parades of the Hztlerjugend and the long hours of field work 
by the scantily clad members of the Labour Corps were intended to 
develop the physical hardiness of the Nordic superman to a degree 
which would enable it easily to outlast the best efforts of the flaccid 
and slovenly young men that the more civilized of Germany’s future 
enemies were expected to pit against the Wehrmacht. From the 
middle of 1938 conscription was extended to all forms of labour, 
and though the original law limited the compulsory service to the 
individual’s own region, an amendment passed during the autumn 
extended the liability for service to any part of the Reich. To reinforce 
the army of munition workers, laws of 1937 and March, 1939, enabled 
the Government to close down “ redundant’ shops and one-man 
businesses and even to cancel the licences of itinerant traders for the 
purpose of finding extra hands for war work. A huge A.R.P. service 
was built up, long before any of Germany’s future enemies had 
made any serious progress in this department of warfare. Careful 
plans were drawn up in advance for the redistribution of workers 
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in businesses to cope with war conditions. Even the patients in 
tuberculosis sanatoria were set to work on whatever their capacity 
could contribute to the national war effort. 

All this, of course, necessarily entailed a high degree of com- 
pulsion. Though voluntary efforts were encouraged and applauded, 
the essential work was made a matter of public duty, enforceable by 
penal sanctions under a series of laws, often framed in such wide 
terms as to bring slackness of any description under the jurisdiction 
of the tribunals. ‘That careful concern for the liberties of the in- 
dividual which characterized even the war administration of the 
democracies found no place in Nazi practice. Since the National 
Socialist leaders were possessed of an essentially ‘‘ war-time ” 
mentality, the preparations for war were conducted with that sacrifice 
of the individual to the interests of the Commonwealth which 
characterizes the administration of most countries when actually at 
war. Strikes and lock-outs were forbidden; the nation was placed 
on rations and had to face shortages of conventional necessities long 
before the actual outbreak of hostilities. ‘‘ Guns, not butter’ was 
the slogan. The severities of training in the Hitlerjugend and the 
Labour Corps bore severely upon the health, and even on the bodily 
frames of the less robust members; 70 per cent of German youth 
became chronic sufferers from foot trouble; deficiencies of limbs 
and spinal deformities increased at an alarming rate. Long hours of 
work and reduced nourishment lowered the health of factory hands: 
sickness among insured persons increased during a period of three 
years by 20 per cent, whilst occupational diseases more than doubled 
in their incidence. Slackness exposed a worker to public opprobrium 
and contempt, if not to punishment in the courts; every instance 
of opposition or resistance to the new system was followed up by 
the Gestapo and punished, according to its seriousness or duration, 
by fine, imprisonment, the horrors of the concentration camp or the 
firing squad. It was natural that so rigorous a régime in peace-time 
should provoke serious opposition, partly through the natural inertia 
of a population which for long had been unaccustomed to excessive 
effort, partly through resentment at the meticulous State interference 
which broke into everyday life at so many points, partly through the 
devotion of some active citizens to political ideals at variance with 
those of Nazism. Such opposition, if deliberate, was regarded by 
the Government as treason to the nation, and the ruthlessness of the 
new political philosophy was vividly displayed in the treatment meted 
out to the more stubborn of those who, in the opinion of the Nazi 
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rulers, were wilfully hindering Germany’s progress towards a vic- 
torious and splendid destiny. 

It must not be imagined, however, that coercion was the only 
method used to create and sustain the war effort. Foreign enemies 
of Germany liked to think of Nazism as a system of brutal terrorism 
under which a groaning people slaved unwillingly to fulfil the 
ambitions of a few fanatical gangsters at the top. In actual fact, one 
of the most outstanding successes of the Nazi leaders was the stimu- 
lation of enthusiasm for the Party and its work. Coercion, of course, 
remained the bedrock of Nazi policy, as it forms the bedrock of all 
successful government, but coercion was throughout accompanied by 
a very thorough system of propaganda which preached the sacrifice 
of individual benefits for the sake of the nation, and which stirred up 
feelings of pride in the achievements of the German people. Pro- 
paganda in the hands of the Nazis became a fine art and was of so 
widespread a nature that its ramifications extended into every 
department of administrative activity. The whole German Press was 
strictly controlled, and every form of printed matter, from the 
technical trade journal to the parish magazine, was regulated to 
serve the ends of the Government. Newspapers written in widely 
differing styles and appealing to different groups of readers all con- 
tributed their stream of propaganda; the catalogues of the public 
libraries were regulated so as to include only such works as would 
conform to the outlook of the Nazi system; the controlled wireless 
poured out its daily dose of cumulative suggestion; plays and cinema 
films were carefully regulated and censored. On the negative side, 
the circulation of critical foreign newspapers and of books inspired 
by doctrines hostile to Nazism was effectively banned, whilst listening 
to foreign broadcasts eventually became a penal offence. Frequent 
speeches by national and local leaders stirred up enthusiasm and 
prevented it from flagging, whilst the widespread display of slogans 
and mottoes reminding the people of their common interest in 
national regeneration and of the virtues of patriotic self-sacrifice 
played their part in fostering the atmosphere of the team effort. 

Team effort, in fact, was the keynote of the whole system of 
propaganda inside Germany. The people were led to believe that 
the achievements of the Government were their achievements, that 
the new army, the new air force, the new roads and public buildings 
were all theirs, whilst Adolf Hitler came to be regarded, not as a 
political adventurer who had seized power, but as essentially the 
“ Leader”, the People’s leader, whom they trusted and whose 
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interests were theirs. The older people responded less well to this 
propaganda campaign than did the younger generation that was 
caught up in the great team movement at an impressionable age. Yet 
even among older people admiration for the gigantic scale of the 
new national achievements and pride in the enhanced prestige of 
Germany in the political world stimulated large numbers to en- 
thusiasm. It was not often realized outside Germany that the reaction 
of the great majority of Germans to the news that individuals had 
been arrested by the Gestapo and sent to concentration camps was, 
not a feeling of sympathy for the victims and an uneasy terror for 
their own position, but indignation against the “ traitors” who had 
incurred prosecution—tempered occasionally by surprise that the 
apparently decent and patriotic Willi or Fritz should have been “ in 
reality’ a wolf in sheep’s clothing. The published figures of the 
national plebiscites command little or no confidence, but that the 
majority of the German people supported the Nazi Government, 
and supported it with enthusiasm, especially after its policy had begun 
to show spectacular results in foreign relations, is undoubtedly true. 
Such enthusiasm was largely emotional and inspired by the novelty 
of the dynamic totalitarian régime: it was not likely to endure, but 
whilst the great team effort was working itself up to the climax of 
the great war popular enthusiasm tended to increase rather than to 
wane. 

The extreme anti-Semitic policy pursued by the National Socialist 
Party has rarely been adequately assessed. It was no mere unreason- 
' ing bigotry that prompted the proscription of the Jews; nor did 
many of the Nazi leaders themselves believe in the wild theories 
put forward to substantiate their thesis that the Jewish race was the 
depository of everything that is evil in human nature. It was not 
even the temptation to despoil a wealthy section of the community 
or to find a partial relief for the unemployment problem by ousting 
Jews from their jobs and replacing them by Gentiles, though each of 
these factors played a secondary part in the anti-Semitic policy. 
Nazi anti-Semitism had three main purposes: first, it was the reverse 
side of that blatant racial pride which was to form the basis of the 
national regeneration; secondly, it provided the rising militancy of 
the German people with a punch-ball on which they could exercise 
their pugnacious instincts; thirdly, Jewry provided just that universal 
world-element for which, ever since he wrote Mein Kampf, Hitler 
had looked as the means of co-ordinating all the quarrels with foreign 
States which an imperialist policy would entail. The small but dis- 
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tinguished Jewish element in Germany could not be made to fit 
in with the theory of the Herrenvolk: its successes must be made to 
look like the fruits of insidious chicanery. The persecution of the 
helpless Jews was the first instalment of that forcible suppression of 
the Dienstvolker which the victorious Masterfolk would be later en- 
couraged to practice upon the Asiatic Russians, the “ negroid ” 
French and the “ mongrel”’ British. Mass psychology, said Hitler, 
reacts more readily to one big hatred than to a series of lesser ones, 
and the Nazi Government converted in turn its quarrels with the 
Austrian Fatherland Front, the Czechoslovak Republic, the Russian 
Bolsheviks, and the democracies of France, Britain and the United 
States into so many successive campaigns against the manifestations 
of a ubiquitous evil force emanating from the Hebrew race. Whether 
the foe were Bolshevism or Capitalism, nationalist resistance in the 
lesser States or the religious conscience among Christian Churches 
—the Jew was behind it all. 

That the whole range of Nazi activities was focused upon the 
projected series of wars which would lead to German world domina- 
tion was obvious to every serious student of international affairs. It 
seemed, therefore, unreasonable to believe that the intended victims 
of the Nazi rulers would fail to take steps to avert the blows that 
threatened to fall upon them. Under the normal circumstances that 
have ruled between independent States it would be expected that 
the foreign Governments, particularly those of the Great Powers, 
would put their own forces into such a state of preparedness for 
war that Hitler would be restrained by the prospect of confronting 
fighting power greater than his own. In the military sphere, however, 
Germany was in an abnormal relationship to the other States of 
Europe. The Treaty of Versailles had subjected the Reich to a restric- 
tion of armed forces which was shared only by the minor States of 
Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria: the German army was limited to 
a total of approximately 100,000 men; military conscription was 
forbidden in the Reich, and German armaments were not to include 
the major weapons of modern offensive warfare—tanks, heavy guns, 
warplanes, large battleships and submarines. During the period of 
the Weimar Republic, when the imperialists exercised but small 
influence on German policy, the chief signatories of the Versailles 
Treaty had never consented to relax these stern prohibitions. A 
further military safeguard for the former enemies of Germany, the 
demilitarization of the western Rhineland, had been confirmed by 
one of the “Weimar” Governments in 1925, when Stresemann 
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arranged the Treaty of Locarno. That the “ Versailles Powers ” 
should relax this partial disarmament of Germany for the benefit of 
a Government composed of ruthless imperialists seemed too fantastic 
to be possible. Yet without such a relaxation Hitler’s expansionist 
policy would remain an idle dream. 

Surreptitious armament, such as had been indulged in by several 
official and unofficial bodies in Germany under the Weimar régime, 
was on so trifling a scale in relation to the needs of modern warfare 
that all the efforts in this direction—about which there was an 
occasional “‘ scare ’’ in the popular press of other countries—were in 
the nature of schoolboy larks behind the masters’ backs. In 1935, 
when Hitler determined to tear up all the disarmament clauses of 
the Treaty and to embark upon the raising of huge conscript armies 
equipped with all the forbidden weapons, the German forces were 
inferior in numbers and equipment, not only to those of the Great 
Powers taken singly, but to those of Poland or Czechoslovakia. A 
resolute prohibition of Hitler’s rearmament, backed by immediate 
military action to enforce the Versailles terms, would have knocked 
the bottom out of Nazism in a week. In March, 1935, Hitler openly 
proclaimed his intention to institute total rearmament. Not a bat- 
talion marched against him. It looked as though the Gods, approving 
the Nazi plans for the destruction of the former enemies of Germany, 
had driven the intended victims mad. 


CHAPTER II 
COLLECTIVE INSECURITY 


(eR propagandists have declared that the responsibility for 
the war of 1939 rests upon the Versailles Powers, whose harsh 
treatment of Germany twenty years earlier provoked the great martial 
effort which alone seemed likely to restore to the Fatherland those 
reasonable rights which the victors of 1918 refused to recognize. It 
is true that the major responsibility for the war rests upon the Ver- 
sailles Powers, but not in the sense implied by the arguments of the 
German propagandists. In all human conflicts ‘‘ the man who has 
the gun ” is the final arbiter. He may use his power for good or for 
evil but, just as responsibility cannot be attached to an impotent 
person, so the possession of power carries with it a responsibility, 
not only for what its wielder himself does, but for what he con- 
sciously allows to be done. ‘The police cannot prevent every crime, 
but if they stand idly looking on and refuse to take action against 
persons who are openly violating the law, the major responsibility 
for the injury inflicted by the lawbreakers rests on those whose dere- 
liction of duty enabled the malefactors to perpetrate their crimes. 
The Allies of the Kaiser’s War suffered the tribulations of four years 
of struggle, sacrificed millions of their best men and burdened them- 
selves with enormous debts in order to free themselves and their 
heirs from the menace of German aggression. They succeeded in 
their immediate object, and they consolidated their hard-won security 
in the Treaty of Versailles, of which the keystone was the disarm- 
ament of Germany. Without heavy and extensive armaments the 
Nazis could never have undertaken such a huge enterprise as the 
war of 1939. ‘The failure of the Versailles Powers to maintain the 
enforcement of the military clauses of their precious Treaty remains 
the essential factor in the causation of the Second World War. 

The Treaty of Versailles was drawn up by the representatives of 
five Great Powers—Great Britain, France, Italy, the United States 
and Japan. Russia had fought the Kaiser’s armies until her resistance 
had been broken, and, though civil war prevented the Russians from 
taking any part in the Allies’ peace discussions, the former subjects 
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military domination in Europe and had no wish to contribute towards 
the revival of Prussian militarism. And yet—of these six Great 
Powers only one took effective action to prevent the expansion of 
German power during the critical early years of Hitler’s rule, and 
even this Power was soon to exchange her attitude of hostility to one 
of collaboration and alliance with Germany. Of the minor States 
associated with the Versailles settlement one—Poland—took the in- 
itiative on two occasions in suggesting a combined intervention to 
stop the menacing growth of German military strength, but when 
the Great Powers refused to march it could hardly be expected that 
lesser countries would take up arms to maintain the provisions of the 
Treaty. 

Nor was the true nature of Nazi policy shrouded in obscurity. 
The vast territorial ambitions of Adolf Hitler are writ large across 
the pages of Mein Kampf and were underlined and reinforced in 
almost every act of the Nazi Party from the day they attained power 
in 1933. That power to rearm which had been consistently refused 
to the comparatively weak and mild Governments of the Weimar 
Republic, was granted, with little more opposition than a formal 
protest, to the powerful and ruthless revolutionaries who were 
preaching the doctrine of the German Masterfolk more blatantly 
than the nationalists of the Kaiser’s day. The causes of this amazing 
paralysis of the Versailles Powers lie far deeper than the short 
memories that most human beings display in public affairs. These 
causes were manifold and so closely intermingled that it is difficult 
to select any one cause as paramount. The pacific idealism that came 
to be known as the “ Policy of Appeasement ”’ has received the most 
intense degree of criticism, but this policy was a real force in only 
one of the countries concerned—Great Britain. Reaction from the 
stresses and strains of the Kaiser’s war, expressing itself in an 
avoidance of violent action and in a desire to concentrate national 
energies on internal reforms, was strong in France and in Britain, 
but nowhere else to any very marked extent. The jealousies and 
rivalries of the Versailles Powers among themselves enabled Nazi 
Germany to “ divide and rule’’. All these factors, asserting them- 
selves in varying degree in different countries, played their part in 
“ keeping the ring’ whilst Adolf Hitler and his Nazis prepared for 
their great series of aggressions which were to end in the establish- 
ment of that “ New Order ” in which the German Masterfolk would 
rule the World. 


Nazi and Fascist sneers at the ‘‘ decadent democracies of the 
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West” were justified to the extent that the spreading amenities of 
modern civilization in Britain, France and America were tending to 
make people reluctant to abandon, even temporarily, any appreciable 
part of their blessings for the purpose of safeguarding their national 
independence. A war, even a short one, meant higher taxation, the 
diversion of national funds from social reform to armaments, dis- 
location of trade, the cessation of exports to and imports from enemy 
countries, casualty lists, aerial bombardment, the horrors of poison 
gas, in an ascending scale of discomfort and dreadfulness. Even the 
so-called “ Ruhr Campaign ’’—a military occupation which involved 
hardly a single casualty—had led to sufficiently severe increases of 
taxation to provoke the French electorate into throwing out the 
Government that had carried the affair through. When democratic 
electorates jibbed at even the burdens entailed by rearmament as an 
insurance against future war, the idea of actual and immediate war 
was more repugnant still. France could never forget the slaughter 
of her sons in the Kaiser’s war, which had robbed her of nearly 
1,400,000 citizens. The United States, far removed from the turmoil 
of European politics, was predominantly isolationist, with a sublime 
trust in that outworn talisman, the Monroe Doctrine. During the 
early stages of German rearmament a very brief campaign—or even 
a mere blockade—would have sufficed to enforce the key clauses of 
Versailles, but the effort—so trivial in comparison with the sacrifices 
called for in the war which Nazi rearmament produced—proved too 
unpalatable to be undertaken. As each step in Hitler’s programme 
was achieved, the corresponding effort necessary to halt German 
ambitions became greater, until the dangers of air attack and the 
prospects of long casualty lists were added to the inconveniences of 
a blockade and the hardships involved in war taxation: thus a vicious 
circle was established—the greater the armed forces of the prospective 
enemy, the greater the sacrifices and sufferings entailed by war, and 
the greater these sacrifices and sufferings, the greater the reluctance 
to stop the increase of Nazi power by coercive measures. 

The strength of the resistance to military conscription in the 
British House of Commons during the weeks preceding the outbreak 
of hostilities in 1939 is one indication of this reluctance to shoulder 
unpleasant burdens for the sake of insuring against disasters in an 
uncertain future. Even the drawing up of a National Register with 
a view to organizing the British people for war work was violently 
criticized as an interference with the liberties of a democratic nation. 
The Civil Defence Services were left in Britain to inadequate and 
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unreliable voluntary effort, whilst in France, though established 
custom extending over several generations had reconciled the people 
to military conscription, Civil Defence Services worthy of the name 
barely existed at the time of the outbreak of war. 

Reluctance to divert national energies and revenues to warlike 
purposes at the expense of schemes of social betterment was stronger 
in France than in Britain, especially after the 1936 elections, for under 
the auspices of the Popular Front Government a series of measures 
intended to bring about a vast improvement in the lot of the masses 
had been inaugurated. Whilst German workmen were ignoring the 
limitations of the eight-hour day in their gigantic drive for munitions, 
French work-people were indulging in an orgy of strikes for shorter 
hours and higher wages, whilst the output of French munition fac- 
tories was ludicrously low. In France and Britain, as in the United 
States, the important construction programmes that were being 
carried out by State and municipal enterprise were aimed almost 
entirely at normal peace-time requirements; in Germany every such 
effort was made to contribute to the preparedness of the nation for 
the coming war. 

Dictatorship, in any of its various forms, is notoriously better 
placed for achieving thorough and rapid results in governmental 
enterprise than is democracy. The political leaders in the democratic 
countries, absorbed in the exciting game of Party politics and depend- 
ing for their success on the votes of a widely enfranchised electorate, 
preferred to shape their policies according to the crude wishes of the 
uninstructed masses than to qualify for the title of Statesman by 
campaigning against the wishful thinking of their constituents. The 
confession of Stanley Baldwin in 1936 that he had deliberately 
shirked the task of confronting the electorate with the serious facts 
of the international situation through fear that the ensuing loss of 
“popularity ” would react unfavourably on his Party’s chances at 
the coming general election is an illustration of what was going on 
in nearly all the political Parties in the democratic States. At this 
very time French politicians of all shades of opinion were trimming 
their sails to the wind of “Peace at any price” that seemed to 
promise the safest journey through the electoral contests. Such 
statesmen as had the patriotism and the courage to take the long- 
sighted national view remained voices crying in the wilderness, shut 
out from the counsels of the dominant Parties and regarded as 
nuisances, war-mongers or harmless cranks. Such men as Winston 
Churchill in Britain and De Kerillis in France had at this time very 
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little following among the people at large, though after the outbreak 
of war their warnings were recognized as having been inspired by 
sound sense. 

This background of pacific inertia made easy the acceptance of 
theories which, utterly inconsistent with the facts of the situation, 
had the redeeming feature of pandering to the wishful thinking of 
the multitude. In face of all the pathetic history of the League’s 
attempts to check aggression and maintain peace, millions of people 
in the western democracies believed that forces at work in Geneva 
could and would organize some form of “‘ collective security ” that 
would prevent a European war. Some publicists maintained that the , 
bellicose attitude of Nazi Germany was due entirely to the persistence 
of some of the punitive clauses of the Versailles Treaty, and that 
with the repeal or amendment of these clauses Germany would 
become as peace minded as the United States or Britain. Others 
poured scorn on the ability of Nazi Germany to conduct a serious 
war: German finances were rotten and could not stand the strain 
of war conditions—the Nazi régime was so unpopular in the Reich 
that the people would never fight for it—the economic situation in 
Germany was already so critical that war would produce instant 
collapse—all Hitler’s violent talk was bluff—German armaments 
were made from inferior Ersatz materials, and the imposing Panzer 
Divisions were composed largely of dummies, which collapsed when 
involved in accidental collisions with motor cars. Each of these 
theories was widely believed in the democratic countries of the West. 

The pure, unadulterated Policy of Appeasement, as conscien- 
tiously held. and expressed by men of high character and sincere 
religion, maintained that it was a Christian duty to make every 
possible concession before plunging Europe into war, the limits of 
“ possible” concession naturally differing in the case of particular 
devotees of this policy. Extreme pacifists held that nothing justified 
a Christian in going to war: the salvation of mankind should be left 
to the workings of Divine Providence. Many of these genuine 
Appeasers have never been shaken in their belief that Appeasement 
was the right policy to pursue previous to the invasion of Poland. 
Only by such tolerant abstention from interference with Germany’s 
war preparations and only by such generous concessions to the Nazi 
leaders, they maintain, was Britain able to take up arms with a clear 
conscience. In 1914, when there were many doubts about the 
necessity for fighting the Kaiser, the nation was divided in its attitude 
towards the war effort; in 1939, when it had been proved that the 
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most generous concessions and the most conciliating attitude had been 
unable to restrain the savage fury of “‘ that wicked man”’, the nation 
was united almost to the last individual in support of a godly war. 

The pure gospel of Appeasement was, however, sadly besmirched 
by some of the politicians who, with that inveterate human tendency 
to cloak the less idealistic motives of conduct in professions of 
devotion to lofty moral aims, made themselves the most vocal public 
champions of the “ enlightened” attitude towards foreign policy. 
These notorious “‘ Appeasers ”, in their efforts to justify their con- 
cessions to Germany and Italy, resorted to a distortion of facts so 
completely out of harmony with the Christian ideal of truthfulness 
that many critics more than suspected them of a conspiracy to 
extend Fascism to their own countries, of downright treason as secret 
allies of Hitler, or of adopting Appeasement to shield themselves 
from the charge of having so neglected the defences of their countries 
that war had become a venture too hazardous to risk. Many simple 
folk who had no knowledge of international complications accepted 
the statements of these bogus Appeasers at their face value, and 
invested these tricky politicians with the attributes of Confessors of 
the Faith. The better informed, however, were nauseated by the 
inversions of moral values inherent in the glib declarations of men 
who stressed the “ honour ” of the Munich Agreement, extolled the 
prestige of Great Britain during the months of its nadir and dubbed 
those who tried to stop German expansion as “ignorant war- 
mongers ”’. 

In Britain, the development of clear thinking on the Appeasement 
question was hindered by its becoming caught up in Party politics. 
When the Labour and Liberal Opposition threw its organized weight 
into the scales against the Policy of Appeasement it became a matter 
of Party loyalty and discipline for the active politicians on the 
Government side to support that policy, and even those Conservatives 
who refused to record their votes in the House of Commons for the 
more extreme measures of Appeasement recoiled from the idea of 
voting against these measures along with their old opponents of the 
Opposition benches, The harnessing of this crucial question to the 
chariot of Party politics was one reason why the slowly rising tide of 
reaction against the policy of concessions to those who were planning 
the destruction of the British Empire failed for so long to influence 
the actions of the Ministers responsible for the security of the country. 

If the Policy of Appeasement and a reluctance to break into the 
amenities of peaceable civilization were the dominant factors in re- 
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straining the western democracies from enforcing the disarmament 
clauses and from nipping the Nazi expansionist schemes in the bud, 
it could not be said that these same factors were the major influences 
in inducing a similar benevolence towards Germany in Italy, Russia 
and Japan. The menace of German domination seemed unlikely to 
provoke anything but fierce resistance from such sturdy nationalists 
as those of Fascist Italy and modern Japan or from those Moscow 
Bolsheviks who, from the early days of the Nazi movement, had been 
denounced by Hitler’s Party as the enemies of Man and the natural 
victims of the superior German race. The abandonment of the anti- 
German attitude of the Kaiser’s day in these three countries was 
due to quite other causes. 

Japan being so far away from Germany, there was little concern 
among the Japanese about a disturbance of the balance of power in 
Europe. Japan had joined the Allies in the Great War in order to 
snap up some of the small German colonies in the Far East, and 
when these were securely in her hands she took little further part in 
the struggle. Japanese imperialists envisaged a future New Order in 
Asia with themselves as rulers of the greater part of that continent: 
the inevitable enemies of such schemes would be Russia, France and 
Britain, all of which possessed important territories in the Far East. 
The growth of a strong German military power would tie down the 
forces of these three Powers in Europe and would possibly enable 
the Japanese to make conquests in Siberia, Indo-China and Malaya. 
Hence Japan, under her strongly imperialist Government, was ready, 
not only to ignore Germany’s breaches of the Versailles ‘Treaty, but 
also to enter into alliance with the Nazis against their common adver- 
saries. The signature of the German-Japanese “‘ Anti-Comintern 
Pact’ in 1936, though not committing either country to specific 
hostilities against Russia or any other Power, paved the way for a 
more definite military alliance. Should Hitler’s ambitions be fulfilled, 
the day would come when Japan herself would be threatened by her 
new ally, but political changes are so rapid and uncertain that such 
a threat, if and when it materialized, might well be counterbalanced 
by other factors in the situation. Japan was quite ready to risk a 
shadowy future trouble for the sake of more immediate territorial 
gains. 

Italy’s position vis-a-vis Germany was far more serious. For 
centuries the larger and more powerful German nation had spas- 
modically invaded and subjugated parts of the Italian peninsula. 
The ‘barbarians from beyond the Alps” were the hereditary 
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enemy. A great German victory in a new European war would spell 
immediate danger to Italy besides robbing her of those spheres of 
influence which, under the guidance of the Fascist Dictator, she had 
built up in the Balkans and in the Danubian area. At first, Italy 
was the most resolute Power in opposition to German expansion. 
In 1934, when Hitler planned his first aggression beyond the Ver- 
sailles boundaries of the Reich, preparing on the Austrian frontier 
an army which was to march on Vienna in support of the local Nazis, 
Mussolini mobilized an army at the Brenner Pass and threatened 
instant invasion of Austria if the forces of the Reich should set foot 
in the little Republic. At that time the German army was inferior 
to that of Italy: Hitler therefore withdrew his forces from the 
Austrian frontier, temporarily abandoned his invasion scheme, and 
pretended that he had had nothing to do with the Nazi rising in 
Vienna. The Italian display of vigour inspired in Hitler a healthy 
respect for Mussolini which lasted until the time when Germany 
had outstripped Italy in military preparedness. 

Meanwhile, Hitler bent all his energies to converting Fascist 
Italy from hostility to friendship. He was able to appeal to an Italian 
expansionist ambition somewhat similar to that of Japan. Mussolini 
dreamed of a revived Roman Empire extending round the Mediter- 
ranean, and if this dream were to be realized France and Britain 
would have to be forced to abandon their territorial possessions in 
this part of the world. Germany ruled no Mediterranean territory, 
and it was easy to point out that the two ‘‘ Have-not ” Powers of 
Europe were naturally ranged against the same “‘ Have” Powers— 
Britain and France. A partition-scheme for Europe, with the Medi- 
terranean basin within Italy’s sphere of influence and the northern 
parts of the Continent under German domination, would suit both 
dictators. Mussolini was under no illusions as to the fate which 
would befall Italy if such a joint scheme succeeded: with Britain 
and France out of the picture and with the proposed “ Berlin-Rome 
Axis” triumphant on the Continent, Italy, with her weak resources 
and dependence on foreign sources of both raw materials and manu- 
factures, would become the mere vassal of an all-powerful Germany. 
Yet there was a half-way house between the former policy of trying 
to check Hitler and the new one of collaboration with Nazi Germany. 
If Germany became strong enough to form a real menace to Britain 
and France, those countries would naturally tend to court the favour 
of their old Italian ally, and as the price of Italian aid—with the 
threat to join Hitler as an additional diplomatic lever—territorial 
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concessions in the Mediterranean and African zones might well be 
forthcoming. Furthermore, there was little in the attitude of the 
western democracies at that time to encourage Mussolini to continue 
his solitary opposition to Nazi expansion: neither France nor Britain 
showed any inclination to take practical measures to enforce the key- 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, and the rearmament of Germany 
was rapidly making it more difficult for a single Power to hold the 
Nazis in check. 

Mussolini therefore watched the rising tide of German military 
strength with mixed feelings. At the moment of Hitler’s announce- 
ment that the military clauses would no longer be observed Italy 
was preparing her Abyssinian venture, and it was soon apparent that 
the western democracies were already angling for Italian support 
against a future over-mighty Germany. The increasing measure of 
“ Appeasement ”’ bestowed by France and Britain on Italy during 
the Abyssinian and Spanish wars seemed clear proof of the thesis 
that the stronger Germany became, the more ready would the rival 
Powers in the Mediterranean be to satisfy Mussolini’s territorial 
ambitions. If Hitler became a very serious danger to Europe, Britain 
and France could surely be relied on to counterbalance the threat, 
and it looked as if the Balance of Power would soon depend on 
securing the adhesion of Italy to the anti-German forces. 

In 1937 there came a crisis in Italian foreign policy. Hitler was 
preparing a second snatch at Austria, and the Austrian Government 
was again turning to Mussolini for protection. To allow Germany 
to extend her territory to the Brenner Pass and establish military 
bases at the gates of Italy would be dangerous in the extreme, but 
to break with Hitler now would not only leave Mussolini in peril of 
having to face the German army single-handed but remove the lever 
that the Duce hoped to use in order to secure the coveted concessions 
in the Mediterranean and in Africa. Under these circumstances 
Mussolini entered into a precarious entente with Nazi Germany, and 
in November, 1937, Italy announced a formal adhesion to the Anti- 
Comintern Pact signed during the previous year by Germany and 
Japan. It was understood that no Italian opposition would be forth- 
coming when Hitler struck his next blow at Vienna. That blow 
fell in March, 1938, and it was followed six months later by yet 
another blow at Czechoslovakia. ‘The Duce turned a deaf ear to 
Austria’s appeals for help, and at Munich he appeared as Hitler’s 
second in the negotiations with Britain and France. 

It was soon apparent, however, that the French and British Ap- 
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peasers were far more ready to make concessions at the expense of 
third parties than by sacrificing their own territories. The threaten- 
ing demands for Tunis, Gibraltar, the Suez Canal, and the French 
Riviera, voiced by the Italian Parliament at the end of 1938, went 
unheeded, though after Chamberlain’s visit to Rome at the beginning 
of 1939 Mussolini obtained some compensation by annexing Albania, 
a country in which Italian political and economic influence was 
already preponderant. All the advantages of the ‘“‘ Rome-Berlin 
Axis’ were going to Hitler, who had obtained control over highly 
valuable strategic areas in Central Europe without sacrificing the 
bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier. Yet since the concessions 
of Munich had vastly increased the peril in which the western 
democracies stood, the new situation might prove adequate to secure 
for Italy the long-awaited prizes in the Mediterranean. In May, 
1939, Mussolini entered into a definite military alliance with Ger- 
many. Even this failed to extort concessions from Britain and France. 
Meanwhile, from Hitler’s point of view, Italy had been effectively 
removed from the list of active opponents of German aggression and 
the Fiihrer had achieved one of his greatest diplomatic triumphs. 

Russia had been earmarked for German conquest ever since 
Hitler wrote Mein Kampf, and the reaction to German rearmament 
was greater there than in any other country. When the Nazis rose 
to power in Germany, Russia had just completed her first Five-year 
Plan and was launched on the initial stages of that gigantic recon- 
struction of her economy which was aimed at making her the strongest 
and most prosperous nation in the world. Though Russian industry 
and agriculture were still in a transition stage, the Red Army was 
more than strong enough to crush the German forces during the 
first years of Nazi rule, but a Russian attack on Germany would 
certainly be resisted by almost every other Power in Europe. Russia 
therefore contented herself with replying to German rearmament by 
increasing her own armaments and by trying to establish better 
relations with those Powers that might become her allies in a revival 
of the defensive league of 1914. The decision to participate in the 
activities of the League of Nations, the signature of the defensive 
alliance with France in 1935, and the call to Communists in western 
countries enjoining friendly co-operation with Labour and Liberal 
Parties in a general line-up against Fascism were the most striking 
features of this new policy of reinforcing Russia’s as-yet undeveloped 
war industries by alliance with those States that shared a common 
interest in checking the growth of German militarism. 
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When Nazi strength had become sufficiently great for Hitler to 
begin his career of conquest outside the Versailles boundaries of 
Germany, Russia took the place of Italy as the sole Power ready to 
take active measures to keep the brake on German imperialism. 
Immediately after the German conquest of Austria, Russia proposed 
a conference with the French and British to prepare definite military 
plans for resisting Hitler’s next step beyond the boundaries of the 
Reich. ‘The proposal was declined as unnecessary. During the 
Munich crisis Russia urged France to join her in a war to prevent 
Hitler from seizing the great munitions industry of Czechoslovakia, 
but again her advances were rejected. When Hitler broke his Munich 
promises and seized the rest of Czechoslovakia, in March, 19309, 
Russia for the third time proposed active co-operation between the 
intended victims of Nazi aggression, and on this occasion Britain and 
France did agree to open discussions. The western Governments, 
however, appeared to be more anxious to introduce into the proposed 
treaty safeguards against possible schemes for Russian aggression 
than to organize effective resistance against Hitler, and the negotia- 
tions dragged on in Moscow for three months without achieving 
any other result than to emphasize and intensify the mutual suspicion 
of the eastern and western opponents of Nazi Germany. 

Russia, in fact, had hardly a single friend among the Govern- 
ments of the world. The early Bolsheviks, believing that revolution 
in Russia would and must be followed by revolutions in every other 
country, had done their best, through the agency of the Comintern, 
to stir up these revolts throughout the continent of Europe and in a 
good many other countries as well. Fear of the potential strength of 
the Soviet Union, with its large population and its vast natural re- 
sources, led Russia’s allies of 1914 to seek rather the weakening of 
her military position than an alliance which, however much it might 
curb the power of Germany, would, directly or indirectly, contribute 
to Soviet strength. Only those who realized the enormous power of 
the newly militarized Germany were willing to take advantage of 
the new orientation of Russian foreign policy consequent on the 
Nazi rearmament campaign, and even many of those who did realize 
it regarded Hitler as the means of establishing a new Balance of Power 
in which Bolshevik Russia could be held in check by Hitler’s Reich 
and vice versa. Some western politicians honestly believed that 
Soviet Russia was so rotten and inefficient that she would be both 
impotent and unreliable as an ally, whilst the Russian leaders, in the 
face of the persistent distrust and hostility of the western Govern- 
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ments, gradually came to believe that if a joint campaign were 
initiated by Britain, France and Russia, the western democracies 
would take the first opportunity of backing out of the struggle, 
leaving Hitler free to wreak his will on the Moscow Bolsheviks. 

When the coldness between the negotiating parties at Moscow 
had been intensified by disputes over the amount of scope to be 
allowed to Russia in the taking of precautionary measures in the 
Baltic States, Hitler cleverly struck in with an offer of a neutrality 
pact with Stalin. After long hesitation, in August, 1939, Russia 
signed a treaty pledging herself to neutrality in the impending war 
between Germany and the western democracies. Once more diversity 
of policy among his opponents had enabled Hitler to score a great 
diplomatic triumph. 

Alike in the cases of Japan, Italy and Russia, political relations 
with other Powers prevented the Governments from effectively 
barring the way to German rearmament and expansion. Appease- 
ment and the reluctance to interrupt peaceful life and domestic 
reform entered very little into the question. In the western countries, 
where Appeasement and the tendency to shirk the burdens of military 
effort were strong, there was the complication of the Bolshevik bogy. 
The United States, like Japan, was so far away from Germany that 
most Americans felt that it would be a very long time before an 
expanding Germany could threaten them, and here Isolationism 
appeared as yet another factor in smoothing the path of Nazi 
diplomacy. 

The accusations that were sometimes made against British and 
French politicians that they were in league with Hitler and Mussolini 
to establish a dictatorial system in their own countries were true only 
as regards a very few men, and those not usually of any great impor- 
tance in their respective Governments. Among the more responsible 
politicians the feeling was rather anti-Russian than pro-German, 
though it often led them into utterances so close to those of the 
German propaganda department as to suggest a deliberate collabora- 
tion with the Nazis. In Britain and France it was often very difficult 
to assess the relative influence of inertia, Appeasement and fear of 
Russia on the minds of individual leaders. But however one may 
assess the factors leading to their decisions, the result was the same: 
Nazi Germany was enabled to prepare her gigantic war effort with- 
out serious interference by the Powers that had imposed the restric- 
tions of Versailles in order to safeguard their own security. 


CHAPTER III 
HITLER’S DIPLOMATIC OFFENSIVE 


LAUSEWITZ, the classic German authority on the principles 
of strategy, held that war is merely the continuation of inter- 
national politics on a more violent scale. Conversely, it may be held 
that international diplomacy, especially in times when war is en- 
visaged as a possibility of the near future, may be regarded as the 
preliminary manceuvring of armies for strategic positions. In the 
case of Hitler’s foreign policy this was certainly the case; every- 
thing was subordinated to considerations affecting Germany’s pros- 
pects in the coming struggle. Thus the history of the war begins 
really in 1933, and the six years of “‘ peaceful”? Nazi rule must be 
regarded as the first phase of the military conflict, a phase in which 
Germany was massing her troops for action and, in later years, 
moving forward to seize points of strategic value by a series of 
““ bloodless victories’. During this period the German people were 
brought more and more completely under a war-time regimen, 
continually stimulated by patriotic appeals for sacrifice, submitting 
to rationing and shortages in the cause of ‘‘ Guns, not butter!’ and 
relegating such citizens as resisted the great war effort to the position 
occupied by traitors in war-time. 

In that extraordinary and revealing book, Meim Kampf, Hitler 
had clearly outlined the methodology of his political system. To 
many Germans the serious relaxation of the military restrictions of 
Versailles seemed impossible of achievement until the generation 
that remembered the Kaiser’s war should have passed away. Hitler 
scofted at this pessimism. If the German Government would content 
itself with gradual, piecemeal encroachments on the Treaty pro- 
visions, the divided Allies of 1914, particularly the pacific democracies 
of the West, would abstain from intervention. A Government that 
is disinclined to undertake a war, he says, will yield a comparatively 
small concession to avoid trouble; and when another concession is 
demanded, that Government, having already brought itself to depart 
from the principle of maintaining the old system, will find it easier 
to make another retreat, whilst if yet another concession is demanded, 
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the original situation that that little is not worth fighting for. Each 
concession, in fact, paves the way for another of the same kind. 
The successful application of this principle became apparent very 
soon after the accession of the Nazis to power. ‘The rearmament 
of Germany was not carried through at one fell swoop; it was 
developed in clear-cut stages. Later, when the manceuvring for 
strategic positions in Central Europe began, each German advance 
was accompanied by emphatic protestations that the aggression was 
of purely local importance and that Nazi Germany had no more 
territorial ambitions whatever. 

The equipment of modern armies is a business which requires 
considerable time. Not only must factories be built and man-power 
switched over to war industries but machines and machine-tools 
have to be prepared and installed in large quantities. When the 
complex engines of modern warfare are to be produced in quantity, 
a long time elapses between the drafting of the first plans and the 
initiation of full-scale production—under the normal conditions of a 
highly industrialized country the interval required for a transfer 
from the normal production of peace-time to totalitarian war produc- 
tion has been estimated at approximately three years. The process 
was begun in Germany as soon as the Nazi Party had obtained 
control of the Government in 1933, though the open admission of 
this change was not made until production was well under way. 
The preparations for mass production of weapons prohibited under 
the Versailles Treaty were known to the ex-Allies, but none of the 
Great Powers was prepared to upset the recovery of European trade 
after the great economic crisis by intervening at this early stage of 
German rearmament. The only call to action was sounded by a 
comparatively minor State: Marshal Pilsudski, head of the Polish 
Government, proposed to France that preparations should be at 
once put in motion to provide for armed intervention—under the 
Franco-Polish Treaty of 1921—at the very first breach of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty by the Nazi Government, whether such breach took 
the form of rearmament or of aggression against a neighbouring 
State. France hesitated to commit herself in advance to any such 
action, and though the Polish army at that time was considerably 
superior to that of Germany, Pilsudski feared to embark single- 
handed on a war that might conceivably bring a Russian army into 
the east of Poland to regain those Ukrainian and White Russian 
provinces which the Poles had torn from the Soviet Government in 
1920. ‘The first step towards German rearmament was thus effected 
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without trouble, and the omens looked favourable for the next one. 

A twelvemonth after the Nazis had obtained power, German re- 
armament had progressed so far that it was possible to equip more 
than a third of a million men with small-arms, though the manufacture 
of heavy equipment, such as tanks and planes, was still in its early 
stages. In 1934 Hitler took his first serious step openly to challenge 
the limitations of Versailles: he publicly announced his intention to 
provide Germany with an army of 300,000 men, three times the size 
of the force allowed under the Treaty. He pointed out that the 
recent Disarmament Conference held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations had conceded in principle that the armies of 
France and Germany should be of equal size—though, of course, 
this resolution had no standing in international law, whilst it had 
been expressly stated at the Conference that the intended parity was 
not to be established until the time when a more comprehensive 
scheme for the regulation of European armaments should be for- 
mulated. Hitler’s announcement provoked a protest from Britain 
and France, but no action was taken. After all, 300,000 men raised 
by voluntary enlistment, possessing none of the heavy equipment 
without which aggression was impossible, would be no serious 
menace to the peace of Europe. The second step had been success- 
fully taken. 

On 16th March, 1935, Hitler made a far more important an- 
nouncement. Henceforth he would disregard in their entirety those 
clauses of the Treaty that restricted the numbers and equipment of 
the German armed forces. He would now arm as many men as he 
chose; he would raise his troops by any method he chose, including 
that of conscription; he would arm his forces with whatever weapons 
he chose. The German armaments industry was now in a position 
to implement these threats, and it was no longer denied that military 
aircraft had for some time been manufactured in the Reich. This 
was the essential “‘ crisis” of the new international situation. Hither- 
to, for all their vigour and truculence, the Nazis had not been in a 
position to undertake aggressive war against any of Germany’s 
neighbours, for the 1934 army of 300,000 men was inferior even to 
those of Holland and Switzerland and was deficient in those major 
weapons of offensive warfare without which a modern campaign 
could not be won. Unlimited expansion of the German forces could, 
of course, be countered by equally vigorous rearmament on the part 
of Britain and France, but even so a shifting of alliances in the near 
future might bring about a state of affairs in which Hitler would be 
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able to bring a superior force to bear upon those Powers that opposed 
him in arms. In other words, the repudiation of the key-clauses of 
Versailles in 1935 raised the prospect of another war of German 
aggression from the realm of the impossible to that of contingent 
possibility. 

At best, an acceptance by the Versailles Powers of German re- 
armament meant the diversion of enormous sums of money to war- 
like counter preparations, and even on that ground prudence dictated 
that this unilateral denunciation of the Treaty should be rendered 
ineffective by prompt and drastic action on the part of neighbouring 
States. For a moment it looked as though such action might be taken, 
for the Governments of Britain, France and Italy held a conference 
at Stresa to discuss the new situation, whilst Poland, following up 
her suggestions of 1933, proposed to France that the time for im- 
plementing the Franco-Polish Treaty of 1921 had arrived. But all 
that happened at Stresa was a verbal censure on the unilateral 
denunciation of treaties and a declaration that the three Powers 
would not be prepared to tolerate the breach of those clauses which 
forbade the entry of German troops into the western Rhineland and 
the construction of fortifications in that zone. Hitler at once re- 
pudiated any idea of attempting to remilitarize the Rhineland, since 
that part of the Versailles Treaty had been confirmed by the Locarno 
Treaty of 1925—a treaty which, unlike the “ Dictate” of Versailles, 
had been freely entered into by the German Government of the day. 
The third, and most essential step, had now been successfully taken, 
and Hitler had secured the basic means of accomplishing the aims 
of German imperialism—unlimited scope for the building up of 
gigantic armies. 

The Rhineland clauses, guaranteed and confirmed by the “ freely 
negotiated and honourable ” treaty of Locarno, did not survive for 
long. Almost exactly a year after the famous rearmament manifesto, 
Hitler announced that the German people could no longer tolerate 
the invidious ban on military activities on their own soil, and that 
henceforth Germany would exercise the right to move troops into 
and construct fortifications in every part of the Reich. At the same 
time he was lavish in assurances that Germany had no territorial 
ambitions outside her existing frontiers: the boundary clauses of 
Versailles would be scrupulously observed, and there would be no 
acts of aggression against Germany’s neighbours, with whom the 
National Socialists sincerely wished to live in peace and friendship. 
For a few critical days the French Government considered the 
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advisability of making this fresh violation of the Treaty a casus belli; 
initial steps were taken to prevent the transfer of oils from France 
to Germany, and a Franco-German war, anticipated by a few 
observers in 1935, seemed on the way. Again Poland promised 
immediate military aid in the event of hostilities. But though at this 
date the German army, in spite of great developments, was in- 
adequate to repel a French invasion—even in the matter of petrol 
supplies the Nazis would have been limited to a campaign of no 
longer than three weeks—France abandoned the idea of fighting. 
Britain refused to take any share in such a war, and the French 
Government contented itself with another verbal protest. Hitler’s 
military advisers had frowned on this latest step as premature, and 
the Fiihrer was actually prepared to abandon the Rhineland scheme 
in the event of vigorous French resistance. In such a case he hoped 
to be able to induce France to accept a “‘ token ’’ German occupation 
of the western Rhineland by very small military units, but once more 
the inertia of the Versailles Powers enabled him to achieve complete 
success. he fourth and last step had been taken to ensure to Ger- 
many the power to complete every possible military preparation 
within her own boundaries. 

Just as his fellow-dictator Mussolini had made a premature and 
unsuccessful bid for expansion at Corfu, so Hitler made his first 
experiment in aggression beyond the German frontiers before the 
time was ripe. The little Republic of Austria, both at the time of 
Versailles and during the lean years that followed, had displayed a 
strong tendency to seek amalgamation with the German Reich, and 
if a rising in Vienna could be represented as an expression of the 
will of the Austrian people for the establishment of this union there 
might be a good chance that the western democracies would accept 
the change in devotion to the principle of self-determination. ‘The 
Government of Dr. Dollfuss in Vienna had discredited itself in 
democratic eyes by its bloody suppression of the Austrian Socialist 
Party, and in July, 1934, a Nazi rising was planned and carried out 
under instructions from Berlin. German troops were massed on the 
frontier, ready to support the Austrian Nazis. But here Mussolini 
stepped in, making it clear that a German march on Vienna would 
be instantly countered by an Italian invasion. Meanwhile the Nazi 
rising in Vienna was suppressed, though Chancellor Dollfuss was 
murdered by the insurgents. Hitler promptly saved face by declaring 
that he had had nothing to do with the affair and by publicly de- 


nouncing the infamy of the assassination of Dollfuss. 
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Steadily the German war preparations continued, and by 1938 
Hitler felt strong enough to risk an aggressive policy once more. 
The obvious reluctance of the French and British to embark on any- 
thing resembling warlike operations suggested that a policy of 
expansion limited to the German-speaking districts of Central 
Europe would be allowed to develop unhindered by interference 
from the west. As regards Italy, before the end of 1937 Hitler was 
assured that Mussolini would offer no armed opposition to a Ger- 
man conquest of Austria, and though the date of the projected blow 
was probably unknown to Mussolini, the idea of such a move had 
been agreed upon by both parties. Thus, when in March, 1938, 
after an artificially fomented quarrel with Dr. Schuschnigg’s Govern- 
ment in Vienna over the “ persecution”’ of Nazis in the Austrian 
Republic, German troops crossed the frontiers of the Reich and 
occupied the Austrian capital, Mussolini turned a deaf ear to the 
appeals of his friends in Vienna. France and Britain protested once 
more against this unilateral breach of treaty obligations, but there was 
not the slightest suggestion of taking up arms to restore the Versailles 
frontiers. On this occasion, as on that of the Rhineland occupation, 
the German army leaders advised against action, knowing that a war 
against France and Britain would mean the fall of the Nazi State, 
but Hitler, correctly claiming a better knowledge of European politics 
than that possessed by his military technicians, ruthlessly dismissed 
the lukewarm generals and ordered the invasion to proceed. Of all 
the Great Powers, Russia alone reacted strongly to this fresh mani- 
festation of the German will to aggression; Stalin at once suggested 
military consultations between France, Britain and Russia, to provide 
against a further extension of Hitler’s conquests, but his appeals and 
warnings went unheeded. 

The Anschluss, or Union with Austria, could be explained to 
democratic critics by a reference to the racial affinity between the 
German and Austrian peoples, and when a plebiscite organized 
under Nazi auspices was announced to have resulted in a huge 
majority for union with the Reich, those who opposed or shirked a 
conflict with Germany professed to accept the fait accompli as a 
reasonable development tending to consolidate racial harmony in 
Central Europe. Encouraged by the ease of his first open act of 
aggression, Hitler proceeded at once to prepare the seizure of the 
German-speaking districts of Czechoslovakia. Like Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia—except for a tiny corner at Teschen—had never belonged 
to the Hohenzollern Kaiser’s Reich, and for close on twenty years 
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the German-speaking population of the Sudetenland had lived under 
Czech tule without more serious grievances than an undue dis- 
proportion between the number of Government jobs and contracts 
that went to their own people and the number allotted to Czechs. 
The German Press now announced an obviously fictitious ‘‘ perse- 
cution”’ of the German minority in Czechoslovakia at the hands of 
the brutal Bolshevik and ‘“‘ Hussite”? Czechs. At the same time 
Nazi agents fomented riots and disturbances which might lend colour 
to the claim that the Czech Government could not keep order in its 
own territories. By September, 1938, Hitler announced that his 
““ patience was exhausted’, and German troops assembled on the 
Czech frontiers ready to seize the Sudetenland. 

The real prize for which Hitler was grasping in the Sudetenland 
was not an extra slice of territory or a few more million subjects: 
the Sudetenland happened to contain one of the World’s greatest 
munitions industries, the output of which—supplying not only the 
Czechs but also the Balkan States and other foreign countries— 
exceeded that of the whole of Mussolini’s Italy. The transfer of this 
great source of military supplies from Nazi Germany’s potential 
enemies to the credit side of Hitler’s account would be a strategic 
gain of the first magnitude. Such a transfer of military resources 
would raise the prospect of a major European war from the realm of 
contingent possibility to that of certainty. Influential circles in 
both French and British political life now for the first time began to 
exert serious pressure on the Governments of those countries to take 
steps to avert such a dangerous aggrandizement of the Nazi Reich. 
Russia was still anxious to organize a defensive alliance against the 
German peril. France, on the other hand, though allied to Russia 
by a formal treaty of 1935 and pledged by another treaty of that 
year to defend the integrity of Czechoslovakia against aggressive 
attack, was ruled by men whose main preoccupation was to postpone 
still further a war which every concession to the enemy made in- 
creasingly terrible in prospect. Nor was the British Government 
more willing to risk the upheaval of a war: eventually it decided to 
open direct negotiations with Germany in order to attempt a com- 
promise which would not add too heavily to Germany’s military 
strength. Neville Chamberlain, the British Prime Minister, made 
three journeys to Germany to discuss the situation with Hitler 
himself. 

At the very first interview Hitler gained his essential point—the 
cession to Germany of the munitions centres of Czechoslovakia. 
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France concurred, and repudiated her treaty pledge to the Czechs. 
Russia, though fully prepared to participate in a two-Power attack 
on Germany, felt unequal to the task of challenging Hitler in alliance 
with so small a State as Czechoslovakia—separated from her geo- 
graphically by States that would resent, and possibly oppose in arms, 
the passage through their territories of a Russian army. All that 
remained after Chamberlain’s surrender at Berchtesgaden was to 
arrange the details of the transfer. Elated by his easy victory, Hitler 
proceeded to demand still further concessions, enlarging the territories 
to which he laid claim and speeding up the date of the occupation. 
For a few days this truculence stiffened Chamberlain’s attitude to- 
wards Appeasement, and his second interview with Hitler—at Godes- 
berg—was abruptly ended by the British Premier’s return home to 
consult with his Cabinet. 'There appeared a possibility that this 
comparatively petty disagreement would cancel out the previous 
surrender by precipitating a war which would begin under more 
favourable auspices than one in which Czechoslovakia would be in 
the grip of Germany, but at a third interview, held at Munich in 
the presence of Mussolini and the French Premier Daladier, Cham- 
berlain conceded to Hitler almost all his new demands, and the 
settlement was engrossed in a written agreement. The “ September 
Crisis”? was over, and Hitler marched his troops into the vital 
strategic areas of Czechoslovakia without any armed resistance. 
From this moment, a serious European war was inevitable. 

In the bitter controversies which developed in Britain and France 
after this surrender, it was seldom recognized that the damage had 
been done at Berchtesgaden, and that the additional concessions 
granted at Munich were concerned with comparative trivialities. 
The two main opposition Parties in the British House of Commons, 
though refusing to vote approval of the Munich agreement, had 
raised no opposition to the Berchtesgaden terms and had welcomed 
the resumption of negotiations by Chamberlain after the Premier had 
agreed to sign away the Czech munitions centres to Hitler. After 
the occupation of the Sudetenland by German troops ‘“‘ Munich ” 
became a topic of violent dispute in Britain, being extolled by its 
supporters as a model of wise statesmanship and execrated by its 
opponents as a base and catastrophic surrender both of ethical prin- 
ciples and national interests. The extravagant claims that Munich 
had secured “‘ Peace in our time”? were, of course, the reverse of the 
truth; the only logical defence of the surrender was that put forward 
by the “ honest-to-goodness”’ Appeasers who held it a religious 
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duty to avoid bloodshed under all circumstances and at any cost, 
even though this attitude entailed eventual submission to German 
rule, rather than incur the moral guilt of shedding blood. Another 
line of defence, of which much was heard in subsequent months, 
was that surrender was at that time the only possible policy, since 
Britain and her prospective allies were so hopelessly inferior to Ger- 
many in military strength that war would have led to certain defeat. 
This argument carried with it a damning indictment of the Govern- 
ment that found itself in such a pass, for the same political Party 
had held office in Great Britain from the first days of Hitler’s rule in 
Germany to the crisis days of September, 1938, and the implied 
neglect of Britain’s armaments branded Ministers with far more 
serious guilt than was attached to the negotiation of a misguided 
treaty. 

In fact, however, the theory that Munich was forced upon a 
helplessly disarmed Britain that had no effective allies was no more 
than an unhappy attempt to find excuses for a disastrous piece of 
policy. The details of the military and political situation in Europe 
during the September crisis have been set forth at considerable 
length by several historians of the period, but the cardinal factors in 
the position from this viewpoint were, firstly, that if Britain and her 
prospective allies had been in fact so helpless, the ruthless Hitler 
would have made still more sweeping annexations, including the rest 
of Czechoslovakia, Memel, Danzig and the Polish Corridor. These 
further annexations, however, were postponed until the Sudetenland 
munitions industry had become securely incorporated with that of 
the Reich. Secondly, the disproportion between the German and 
Franco-British military strength was greater in September, 1939, 
than a year earlier, for the increase in the Allies’ armaments during 
that twelvemonth was greatly exceeded by that in German armaments. 
If Britain had really been wise in avoiding war in September, 1938, 
then she made an appalling blunder in going to war in September, 
1939. Behind all the polemical theses stimulated by the “ Guilty 
Men” controversy, the plain fact remains that the surrender of 
Berchtesgaden, better known through its confirmation at Munich, 
was a colossal disaster for the intended victims of Nazi aggression, 
and one which brought Britain within the shadow of the greatest 
peril in her history. 

Having by his bloodless victory at Munich enormously increased 
his armaments potential, rid himself of the prospect of a “ southern 
front’ in any future war, and gained control of the strategic keys 
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of the Danubian countries, Hitler at once proceeded to work the 
economic resources of his new conquests into the system of the 
Reich. German armament was still proceeding at a greater rate than 
that of Britain and France combined, whilst the recent annexations 
in Czechoslovakia, followed next March by the seizure from a help- 
less Czech State of the entire outfit of its excellently equipped army 
and air force, more than outbalanced the additions made to the 
armaments of Britain since the year 1935. British and French prestige 
had fallen so low throughout the world that few of the smaller States 
were willing to commit themselves to an alliance with those former 
Great Powers, whilst the attitude of the British and French Govern- 
ments encouraged Mussolini to tighten his relations with Nazi Ger- 
many. ‘The only Government that Hitler now feared was that of 
Russia, for the German Fiihrer agreed with his military advisers on 
the point that a war which would involve serious campaigning on 
two fronts would be too risky a venture to be willingly attempted. 

Russia was now the problem for the German imperialists. It 
was unlikely that the great Soviet State, which had seriously modified 
its Five-Year Plans in order to build up sufficient military strength 
to resist German aggression, and which during recent months had 
been urging the western democracies to join in an alliance for mutual 
military support, would switch over to a policy of Appeasement. 
Yet here again Hitler found his greatest friends in the men who had 
already given him so much at Munich. Though apprehension con- 
cerning German plans was rapidly growing in western Europe, par- 
ticularly in Britain, Chamberlain and Daladier, together with the 
majority of the members of their Cabinets, regarded Soviet Russia 
as at least as dangerous a phenomenon as anything presented by 
Nazi Germany, and at Munich—the great “‘ peace ” settlement which 
was intended to stabilize Europe—Russia had been excluded from 
any voice in the arrangements. In spite of this rebuff, Stalin was 
still urging an anti-German defensive alliance, and when Hitler 
violated his Munich promises in March, 1939, by seizing the re- 
mainder of Czechoslovakia, Russia once more proposed joint steps to 
resist further Nazi aggression. 

Chamberlain’s first reaction to the hoisting of the Swastika flag 
over Prague was to attempt the harmonizing of this new situation 
with the general policy of Appeasement. Members of his Cabinet 
were pleading excuses for Germany’s breach of faith, or denying 
that any real breach of faith had occurred. Even the strong ties of 
Party discipline, however, failed to prevent an outcry from the 
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Government’s supporters in Parliament, and the Premier quickly 
_ switched over to a less conciliatory attitude. The British Ambassador 
was recalled from Berlin, and Russia’s offer to negotiate an alliance 
was accepted to the extent of sending a mission to Moscow to discuss 
the matter. But when the indignation over Prague had somewhat 
died down Chamberlain returned to his Policy of Appeasement: the 
Ambassador went back to Berlin, and the Russian proposals were 
countered by amendments which robbed the projected alliance of 
much of its military value. Nor did Stalin meet with any greater 
encouragement in Paris. The Moscow negotiations had not con- 
tinued long before the Kremlin became convinced that under their 
existing Governments Britain and France would be dangerous allies, 
not incapable of precipitating a war with Hitler in order to engineer 
a sudden withdrawal of the western armies for the purpose of enabling 
Hitler’s legions to destroy the Bolsheviks of Moscow. From Berlin 
the Fiihrer watched this deepening of the gulf between his intended 
victims in east and west with unqualified satisfaction, and at the 
right moment he made a bold proposal for an agreed settlement 
with the Soviet Government. Friendship, a final delimitation of 
mutual spheres of interest in Europe, economic concessions, a 
cessation of ideological vituperation—all were offered by Hitler in 
return for a pact of neutrality and non-aggression. Stalin, with his 
long experience of politics and politicians, was far too shrewd to 
place any trust in Hitler’s word, but Russian distrust of Britain and 
France was now at such a pitch that to stay out of a European war 
altogether, whilst pressing forward Soviet armament at maximum 
speed, seemed a safer policy than to commit Russia to war against 
Germany as an ally of “the men of Munich”. On 23rd August, 
1939, Russia signed a neutrality pact with Germany. 

The stage was now clear for Hitler’s next advance over the old 
frontiers of the Reich. In the Free City of Danzig—a tiny Republic 
established under the Versailles Treaty—a successful Nazi move- 
ment had already given him virtual control of the city Government. 
His claims to the ‘‘ Polish Corridor ”’, where there was a considerable 
German minority, and which had belonged to Germany in the 
Kaiser’s day, were sufficiently plausible to be considered palatable to 
the Appeasers of the west. In fact, though in the wave of reaction 
after Hitler tore up the Munich agreement Britain and France had 
extended somewhat vaguely-worded guarantees against aggression 
to Poland, Rumania and Greece, the Fiihrer believed that only a 
direct attack on the territories of the British and French Empires 
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would bring either of those democracies to take up arms against 
him. 

It was Hitler’s contempt for the ‘‘ decadent democracies ” that 
led him into his greatest diplomatic error. The Chamberlain and 
Daladier Governments were, it is true, so anxious to avoid war that 
they were prepared in advance to excuse any German aggressions 
which fell short of direct and immediate attack on British or French 
territories, provided that a reasonable modicum of courtesy and out- 
ward respect were shown by the aggressors towards their conciliatory 
friends of the Munich Conference. Yet Hitler overestimated the 
power of the Chamberlain Cabinet to pull the British nation in- 
definitely along the road of Appeasement. Munich had been so 
much advertised as a permanent settlement of Central European 
problems that its unceremonious cancellation by a stroke of the 
Fiihrer’s pen could not fail to rouse widespread resentment and 
anger in Britain. During the September crisis Hitler had protested 
that he was merely reuniting the Sudeten Germans to their original 
Fatherland and that he “‘ did not want any Czechs” in the Reich. 
The same plea might well have carried the Swastika into the Polish 
Corridor and Danzig without serious opposition from the democ- 
racies. Nor was there much to be gained by the downright annex- 
ation of more Czech territory to the Reich. Munich had placed the 
Czechs at the mercy of the Germans, and whatever concessions 
Hitler wanted from Prague were perforce granted him. Since 
Munich, the Czech Government had been bullied successively into 
ceding places of minor strategic importance to Germany and had 
allowed the Nazis to construct and control a new military highway 
across the middle of the truncated Czech State. The complete 
absorption of the ‘‘ rump ”’ of Czechoslovakia into the Reich could 
well have been postponed till a later date. The Fiihrer’s arrogant 
and contemptuous grasp at the formal conquest of the Czechs, how- 
ever, had the effect of rousing British public opinion so strongly 
that the British Government committed itself to opposing an essential 
stage in Hitler’s plans for expansion which the Nazis had believed 
could be carried through without precipitating a major war or 
stimulating the organization of large-scale military preparation in 
Britain and France. Among the factors which saved Britain in her 
hours of greatest peril, Hitler’s blundering dash into Prague was one 
of the most important. 

Nevertheless, Hitler was on more solid ground when he calcu- 
lated on the devotion of the western Governments to policies of 
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peace and Appeasement. Six weeks after Prague, the British Am- 
bassador was quietly sent back to Berlin to resume his normal duties. 
The conclusion of the neutrality pact with Stalin was expected to 
kill any thoughts of fighting that the French and British leaders might 
harbour. If the worst came to the worst, and the western democracies 
should be driven by public opinion to fight, the Western Wall— 
otherwise known as the Siegfried Line—would hold up the French 
and British forces until the comparatively weak Polish armies had 
been beaten in the east: then the full strength of the Wehrmacht 
would be concentrated against the western Allies for the decisive 
campaign. ‘The moves against Poland were therefore pressed for- 
ward according to plan, whilst hotel-accommodation in Munich was 
booked for the British and French Premiers who, it was anticipated 
in Berlin, would hasten to solve the new “ crisis”? by yet another 
surrender. 

As the negotiations with Russia for the neutrality pact approached 
their final stages, German troops were massed on the Polish frontiers, 
and the Nazi Press worked up its usual campaign against an intended 
victim by spreading stories of “ tortured brethren’ in Poland. The 
Russian Pact was signed on 23rd August; two days later the British 
and French Governments formally converted their pledges to Poland 
into a definitive treaty which committed the two western Govern- 
ments to support the Poles in arms against any act of aggression which 
“clearly threatened Polish independence”. Hitler was quick to 
notice that the document contained no precise indication as to what 
acts might be interpreted as threatening Polish independence: here 
was a loophole which might conceivably be used to allow Germany 
to extort limited concessions from the Poles. Hitler had already 
suggested that the Polish question could be settled by the cession 
to Germany of Danzig, a few strategic points in the extreme west 
of Poland, and a “ corridor within the corridor” giving Germany 
direct territorial access between Pomerania and East Prussia. On 
29th August, Hitler delivered—-significantly enough through the 
British Ambassador in Berlin—an ultimatum to Poland. The only 
chance of peace, he declared, lay in an immediate settlement, and he 
demanded that a Polish plenipotentiary should appear in Berlin, 
before the close of the following day to receive Hitler’s terms. It 
was obvious that the Fiihrer expected Chamberlain to stage another 
Munich, to ‘‘ save the peace of Europe”’ by last-minute concessions 
which could be represented as containing no threat to Polish in- 
dependence. 
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The Polish Government adopted the attitude that, whilst quite 
ready to open negotiations with a view to effecting a peaceful settle- 
ment, it could not invest its envoy with plenipotentiary powers: 
Hitler’s terms must be referred to Warsaw for the whole Polish 
Cabinet to consider them. When the time-limit set for the arrival 
of the Polish plenipotentiary expired, Hitler declared that it was now 
too late for any peaceful solution of the dispute, and early in the 
morning of 1st September, 1939, the German army and air force 
began their invasion of Poland. 

Though the Polish treaty provided for immediate armed assis- 
tance in the event of the anticipated aggression, the British and 
French Governments postponed action until another suggestion for 
peaceful negotiation had been submitted to Hitler. Would Hitler 
withdraw his invading forces from Poland? If not, Britain and 
France considered that it would be necessary to enter the war as 
allies of Poland. ‘The British House of Commons was in a state of 
great apprehension: Appeasement had definitely lost its decisive 
majority, and many members were threatening to vote the Chamber- 
lain Government out of office if the pledge to Poland were not 
implemented without further delay. At nine in the morning of 
3rd September, a British ultimatum was presented to the German 
Government: unless “a satisfactory answer’ to the latest Anglo- 
French offer were received within two hours, Britain would consider 
herself at war with Germany. A similar French ultimatum was 
presented at noon, to expire at five in the afternoon. During the 
evening of that day the German replies arrived: the terms of the 
Allies were rejected. Great Britain and France were already in a 
state of war with the German Reich. 


CHAPTER IV 
BLITZKRIEG ODER NIEDERGANG 


ago key to the whole German plan for winning the war, or 
series of wars, which would give the Herrenvolk mastery over 
the World, was the Blitzkrieg idea. The word Blitzkrieg means 
“lightning war”, and became popular in Germany during the 
period of Hitler’s rule. The enemy was to be overcome by an attack 
which would possess the characteristics of a stroke of lightning: it 
was to strike its victim unexpectedly; it was to be so rapid in its 
processes that there would be no time for the adoption of protective 
measures; its force would be so violent and overpowering that the 
victim would be helpless after the first onslaught. 

Though the term Blitzkrieg was new, the idea was, of course, an 
old one, being, in fact, of the essence of strategy. To take the enemy 
by surprise, to concentrate at the decisive spot an effective superiority 
of troops, and to follow up a pursuit until it spells annihilation for 
the defeated forces—all these ideas are to be found in the classic 
manuals of the military art. The history of modern Germany sug- 
gested that the success of the Reich in war was due mainly, if not 
entirely, to what were now called Blitzkrieg methods. The Danes 
were a very small and weak enemy in the war of 1864, but over- 
whelming force was rapidly concentrated against them in order to 
prevent any Great Power from stepping in to save Denmark from 
conguest. Both the Austrian and the French armies were considered 
superior to those of Prussia and her allies in 1866 and 1870, but rapid 
mobilization, an equally rapid offensive, careful Fifth Column work, 
and the surprise of superior weapons gave the Hohenzollerns the 
victory in the second and third of Germany’s modern wars. The 
war of 1914 was planned as a Blitzkrieg, but developed into an old- 
fashioned war of attrition—and Germany was beaten. 

The favourite dream of would-be conquerors in modern times 
has been the “‘ secret weapon”. If only the aggressor could possess 
himself of some instrument of war which, whilst of cardinal impor- 
tance in deciding the conflict, would be a monopoly of his own 
troops, then victory would be a foregone conclusion. The German 
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periments for the purpose of securing new devices, new explosives, 
new poison gases, and new methods of organization which could be 
launched upon the world both as surprises and as secrets of the 
Nazi High Command. But new inventions of spectacular effect 
seem to elude the over-hasty speculator: modern science has evolved 
its marvels by gradual stages, and new devices for purposes of 
warfare have usually been effectively copied by those against whom 
they are used before they have reached the stage of overwhelming 
efficiency. The tank was a British surprise in the Kaiser’s war, but, 
though it achieved excellent local results on its first appearance, it 
failed to become anything approaching a decisive weapon until both 
sides were equipped with the new engines of destruction. It is 
remarkable that after so much intensive investigation in the labora- 
tories of the Nazi War-research Department, so little was devised 
of a really novel type. 

The next-best thing to a secret weapon, however, is the secret 
amassing of large numbers of known weapons, and it was this type 
of preparation for Blitzkrieg that played a large part in winning the 
wars of 1866 and 1870 for Germany. The breech-loading musket and 
rifle were perfectly well known to every war office in the World 
during the years immediately preceding the Austrian war of 1866; 
but it was not generally known that the Prussian army had, at great 
expense, equipped itself with mass-produced breech-loading rifles. 
The vastly superior rapidity of fire which the Prussian army thus 
possessed over the larger Austrian army, which was still equipped 
with muzzle-loaders, enabled Bismarck and his Hohenzollern master 
to achieve a decisive victory within six weeks. By 1870, the French 
and other armies had discarded the muzzle-loader in favour of the 
new breech-loading rifle, but Bismarck and his colleagues played the 
same trick on Napoleon III as had been used with such success 
against the Austrians, merely transferring their secret modernization 
of equipment to the realm of artillery. The breech-loading cannon 
was no carefully hidden secret in 1870, but the extent to which the 
German forces had replaced their old muzzle-loading pieces by the 
new type of gun was not realized until it was proved by the over- 
powering rapidity of Von Moltke’s artillery fire on the French battle- 
fields. 

Germany entered the war of 1914 without any similar increase 
of modern armament; she relied for her success on rapidity of 
mobilization and movement, on by-passing the main French defences 
by short cuts through neutral territory, and on the consequent con- 
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centration of overwhelming force on the weakest parts of the enemy 
defence system. Years of careful thought had eventually evolved 
General Von Schlieffen’s famous plan, in which the lightning stroke 
was to be concentrated against the left wing of the enemy defences 
in the north of France. The younger Von Moltke, however, after 
Von Schlieffen’s death persuaded the Kaiser to agree to a modification 
of the original plan, concentrating the weight of the German offensive 
against two points in the enemy’s line instead of against one. In the 
event, though the 1914 Blitzkrieg displayed the elements of surprise 
and speed, the third essential element of the lightning stroke was 
lacking, for neither of the two separate onslaughts against the French 
defensive system proved powerful enough to shatter the enemy and 
to make further resistance hopeless. It is still a matter of controversy 
among strategists whether adhesion to the original Schlieffen Plan 
would have given Germany the victory in 1914. 

The lessons of modern German history, therefore, seemed to 
point the moral that Blitzkrieg methods were the surest talisman for 
German victories, whilst without such methods the issue would, to 
say the least, be in doubt. Since the undue aggrandizement of any 
Great Power invariably provokes alliances and coalitions to restrict 
and defeat further expansion, it was unlikely that in his great scheme 
for world-conquest Hitler would be able to fight a constant series of 
limited campaigns against single States. Though Russia might be 
separated from the western democracies, France and Britain would 
almost certainly stand together, with possibly the United States as a 
third partner to a highly formidable alliance. Under such circum- 
stances it was obvious that Blitzkrieg victories would be a sine qua 
non, for in a war of the “‘ old-fashioned ”’ type—a “‘ war of attrition ”’, 
in which the two sides would fling their resources into the struggle 
until the weaker side became exhausted—the British and French 
Empires would outclass the German Reich in man-power, raw 
materials, industrial resources, and command of the sea. Therefore, 
whilst playing every card that might prove useful in keeping his 
intended victims from uniting against him, the German Fiihrer 
placed his final trust in the preparation of a Blitzkrieg which, whilst 
avoiding the errors of the Kaiser's commanders in 1914, would 
utilize and improve upon those methods which had brought victory 
to the German arms in earlier campaigns. 

The preparations for the Nazi Blitzkrieg, which were begun as 
soon as Hitler secured office in 1933, had been planned in con- 
siderable detail during those long years when the National Socialist 
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Party had been awaiting its chance to become master of Germany. 
The “ Brown House’ at Munich was for some years the centre of 
careful planning for a future war waged by a Reich which would be 
completely under the control of the Nazi Fiihrer. Some of these 
plans were naturally less detailed than others, but all were thoroughly 
overhauled and subjected to the fullest expert discussion after the 
accession of the Nazis to power. Though a vast host of detailed 
preparations remained secret, there was no lack of frankness in 
German discussions about the main outlines of their plans for 
securing the dominance of Europe, and even their military schemes 
received full and detailed discussion in the columns of the military 
magazines which were obtainable by any interested foreigner at the 
bookshops and bookstalls throughout the Reich. Specialist students 
of warfare were able to construct very fair outlines of the Nazi 
strategic plans and to publish them in works on military affairs, and 
when the actual Blitzkrieg started, it was found to correspond very 
closely to those ideas which had received most favourable mention in 
the voluminous contributions from strategists, professional and 
amateur, famous and obscure, highly-placed and humble, which 
appeared during the six years preceding the invasion of Poland in 
such publications as the Militarische Wochenblatt, the Militarwissen- 
schaftliche Rundschau, the Deutsche Wehr, Kriegskunst, Wissen und 
Wehr, and Panzertruppe. 

Edward Rauschning, for some years a favoured confidant of the 
Fiihrer and afterwards one of his most outspoken and most intelligent 
critics, has recorded in some detail Hitler’s own conception of the 
“ideal”? Blitzkrieg as outlined in a “‘ conversation’’—if so one- 
sided an affair as an interview with Hitler could be so termed— 
with the Fiihrer in 1933. The picture envisaged began with the 
appearance in Paris, some time during the discussion of difficult 
problems between Germany and France, of numerous small bands 
of apparently French troops, marching under their officers to various 
key-points in the French capital. Passers-by took little notice, 
imagining that some military review might be in preparation; but 
on arrival at their destinations these armed men proved to be Ger- 
mans dressed in exact replicas of French uniforms. Unsuspecting 
sentries and concierges allowed them to pass through, and in an hour 
or two the invaders—who had filtered into France as “‘ tourists ”’ 
and assembled for action at prearranged centres—were possessed of 
the Government Offices, the radio stations, the railway termini, the 
postal and telegraphic centres, and the airfields. Furthermore, the 
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members of the Cabinet, the chiefs of the French armed forces, the 
President of the Republic, and other key-men in the national or- 
ganization had been seized in their homes and either killed or taken 
into safe custody. At the same hour similar bodies of disguised 
invaders were securing possession of the main provincial airports and 
centres of communication. There followed hosts of airborne infantry, 
to reinforce the occupation of key-points. Before the morning was 
over, the German army had crossed the frontier and was moving 
rapidly towards the capital and other strategic centres. However 
strong the potential of the French armed forces, it was impossible 
to bring them into action, for all the men who could give the necessary 
orders were either dead or in custody, and in any case the whole 
system of national communications was in the hands of the enemy. 
Such isolated and unco-ordinated efforts as might be extemporized 
by local groups of French patriots would soon be overcome, and 
France would be conquered in a matter of hours. 

The fall of France in 1940 did not present any very great resem- 
blance to this dream of Hitler’s, but a detailed study of the Nazi 
conquest of Holland shows clearly how, under favourable circum- 
stances, the Fiihrer’s ideal Blitzkrieg could be translated into terms of 
realism. Had the war with the western democracies been staved off, 
as Hitler had intended, until 1940, it is probable that the German 
campaign in France would have begun with armed attacks from 
within the country similar to those which established German control 
over the Dutch airports and such strategic points as the Moerdijk 
Bridge. Trojan Horse methods, however, are liable to fail through 
the betrayal of parts or all of the schemes by a single member of the 
large team that has to work them, and in any case the trick can be 
worked on intelligent rulers only once, for its success against one 
state will immediately warn other potential enemies that similar 
tactics might be in preparation against them. The “ Fifth Column ”’, 
useful and important though it may be, must never be regarded as 
more than an adjunct to the solid basis of military strength that 
forms the core of successful aggression. ‘The Nazis’ chief concern 
was with the armed forces of the Reich. 

The research department of the Nazi war office proved no more 
successful than other similar organizations in discovering a “ secret 
weapon ”’ of such potency as to make rapid and overwhelming victory 
possible. The best that could be produced from years of patient 
and eager work was the new magnetic mine—itself a development of 
an invention that had been known in a crude form as early as the 
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Kaiser’s war. Yet the precedents of Bismarck’s day in the matter of 
secret quantities of known weapons were well followed. Careful 
study of the last phases of the last Great War pointed to the tank 
and the aeroplane as the essential weapons of the modern army: 
the lessons were there for all to read, but conservative traditions in 
other armies prevented their effective absorption. Germany and 
Russia both accepted the new rapidly mobile idea of warfare without 
difficulty, but Britain and France clung to the “ entrenched infantry ” 
dogmas of the Great War with astonishing persistency. Perhaps the 
fact that both Russia and Germany had to start almost from the 
beginning in equipping large armies—the former after the destruc- 
tion wrought by the long Civil War, and the latter after the repudia- 
tion of the Versailles disarmament clauses—was conducive to accep- 
tance of a completely new orientation of army organization. Authori- 
tative critics were not lacking in France and Britain to urge their 
respective war offices to recast the equipment of the national forces, 
but their advice and warnings went unheeded. Colonel De Gaulle 
spent years in trying to convince his compatriots that the great 
weapon of the near future would be the tank, employed in masses 
sufficiently powerful to pierce the most strongly fortified positions; 
in Britain Major-General Fuller waged a similar campaign, but with 
equal lack of success. Perhaps part of their failure was due to 
the fact that, like many brilliant men, both De Gaulle and Fuller 
were apt to drive too bluntly against the short-sighted prejudices of 
less intelligent but highly-placed persons: De Gaulle, for all his 
brilliance, remained a simple colonel until the French war machine 
began to crumble and crash to pieces in the gigantic Battle of France. 
Then, at long last, he was created General and summoned to act as 
Under-Secretary for War—but it was too late. France was already 
broken. 

In 1935 De Gaulle set forth his ideas in a new publication, 
L’ Armée de Métier, which received scant attention from the chiefs of 
the French army. This work was, however, at once recognized as 
of sterling value by the German High Command, and General 
Guderian’s Achtung Panzer, published in 1938, shows unmistakable 
traces of the influence of the Frenchman’s ideas. Whilst French 
and British commanders were still thinking of tanks as useful adjuncts 
to infantry attacks, the German army was being supplied with whole 
divisions of Panzertruppe, the number and quality of whose vehicles 
were to a large extent concealed from the world at large. The use 
of massed aircraft as close-range artillery was emphasized more by 
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General Fuller than by De Gaulle, but here again it was the Germans 
who put the lessons into practice, building up a massive air force 
and developing the art of dive-bombing—which they had first adopted 
after their attachés had witnessed it as a ‘‘ stunt ” at American naval 
displays—into a major tactic of the battlefield. In the great cam- 
paigns of 1939 and 1940 the German massed tanks and massed dive- 
bombers played the same decisive part that Bismarck’s ‘“ needle- 
guns’”’ and breech-loading artillery had played in the victorious 
wars of 1866 and 1870. 

The supplementary adjuncts of the Nazi Blitzkrieg were all fore- 
shadowed in Hitler’s exposition to Rauschning: Paratroops, Air- 
borne Infantry, and the Fifth Column. It had been long known 
that Russia possessed large numbers of trained parachutists whose 
combined action might work havoc in the rear and on the com- 
munications of an enemy, but the extent to which Germany had 
adopted the same idea came as a surprise to the world in 1940. 
There was a similar secrecy as to the numbers of troop-carrying 
planes available for action, and in both Norway and Holland these 
machines proved of extreme value to the German invaders. ‘“ Fifth 
Column ”’ work, though the term was a comparatively recent one, 
was, of course, as old as organized warfare itself, but the Nazis im- 
proved upon the old spy system, which contented itself with securing 
information about enemy resources and movements, along with 
a certain amount of sabotage, by finding fresh tasks for the numerous 
agents planted abroad. Nazi agents, sometimes members of mal- 
content factions in the invaded countries, stirred up political unrest 
and pacifist movements, conveyed false messages to the civil authori- 
ties to secure premature evacuation of towns and villages, promoted 
panic among civilians in order to choke the roads with refugees, and 
even paralysed local military units by appearing in the uniforms of 
friendly forces and issuing brazen but unsuspected orders for move- 
ments in the wrong direction. 

These three important adjuncts of the new Blitzkrieg were all 
likely to prove of temporary efficacy, but when their systematic use 
became known, each method of procedure was peculiarly vulnerable 
to retaliatory action. Parachutists whose arrival is not unexpected are 
helpless against even loosely-organized ground defence; troop- 
carrying planes, with their slow speed and lack of armament, fall 
ready victims to any hostile force of fighter planes that meets them; 
an active search for aliens and members of political societies that 
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Fifth Columnists. The massed tanks and the massed bombers, 
however, can be neutralized and overcome only by the adoption of 
similar tactics by the opposing side, and as the provision of these 
weapons in adequate quantities would take a considerable time, 
Germany believed that decisive victory could be obtained well within 
that long period during which her own superiority in modern weapons 
would be maintained. 

The whole German strategy, in fact, hinged upon the idea of 
rapid victory. Although the amazing blindness of the British and 
French commands to the lessons of the Polish campaign increased 
the disproportion between the German armaments and those of the 
western democracies, Hitler had calculated on winning the western 
struggle in any case, for even with a full realization of the Polish 
situation it would be impossible for Franco-British war production 
to catch up with that of Germany by the spring of 1940. One of 
the most remarkable features of the war was the fact that, whilst the 
favourite military ideas outlined on so many occasions in the Nazi 
army publications were vigorously followed out in practice, the 
German commanders sprang no fresh surprises upon the world once 
their original stock-in-trade had been fully put into action. Poland 
was conquered by massed tanks and dive-bombers, Norway by Fifth 
Column and paratroops, Holland by a combination of all the trump 
cards in the Nazi pack, Belgium and France mainly by massed tanks 
and dive-bombers, which again played the chief parts in the conquest 
of Jugoslavia and Greece. The island of Crete fell to the assault of 
paratroops and airborne infantry. It was anticipated in some quarters 
that the great onslaught upon Russia in 1941 would produce some 
of those fresh “ surprises ”’, about which—along with hints of ‘‘ secret 
weapons ”—the Nazi leaders often talked; but the great drive for 
Moscow and the Caucasus proved to be simply a repetition on a 
weightier scale of those same massed tank and dive-bomber attacks 
that had shattered the armies of France and Poland. 

The Blitzkrieg idea also fitted in with the ‘‘ dynamic” of Nazi 
policy as applied during the whole course of its period of sway in 
Germany. The tempo of its progress was super-normal, charac- 
teristic of those temporary spurts of human activity which, however 
great their results, strain the bodies, nerves and minds of the par- 
ticipants to such an extent that a respite from efforts leads to a 
reactionary period of collapse and exhaustion. The march of the 
swastika flag had been one long triumphal progress, leading the 
German people on to achievement after achievement, from victory to 
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victory, each successive stage on the journey calling for a still greater 
reward to provoke the continued efforts of the nation. Germany 
had been living under what were practically war conditions for some 
years before the outbreak of open hostilities: the long working hours, 
the restrictions on food supplies and on the amenities of peace-time 
life, and the arduous military training had already begun to strain 
the systems of the people, whilst the continuous atmosphere of 
emotional excitement, with its parades, slogans, propaganda, en- 
thusiasm and occasional outbursts of excited hatred, was paving 
the way for a deadening reaction when once the victorious march 
forward should be checked. Such huge and concentrated mass 
efforts as that of Nazi Germany cannot be maintained for any lengthy 
period: the inertia and the individualism of human nature will 
inevitably reassert themselves at some point in the process. 

Hitler was sincere when he promised his people an easy and 
luxurious time after the completion of his great scheme for world 
conquest. He knew well enough that the great team effort had been 
stimulated and maintained only by stupendous organization, pro- 
paganda and coercion. It would not matter if this reaction came 
after the achievement of world domination, provided that a sufficiently 
strong cadre of “ leaders’ remained to ensure that the Dzenstvolker 
—the conquered and now enslaved peoples—should not be able to 
take advantage of the relaxation of German effort to reassert their 
independence and strength. What Hitler feared was the evaporation 
of national enthusiasm before his work was completed, and a de- 
finitive check to the Blitzkrieg, with the prospect of a long war of 
attrition, unrelieved by spectacular German triumphs, would be 
more than likely to provoke a premature collapse of the national 
enthusiasm, and with it a general physical, mental and moral ex- 
haustion which would make final victory unattainable. A long and 
brilliant series of successes, unbroken by chastening periods of failure 
and danger, inevitably weakens the power to resist ill-fortune when 
the luck changes, and the falling off in German self-confidence and 
efficiency under such circumstances would be all the more serious 
inasmuch as there would be a corresponding increase of dynamic 
strength in the enemies of Germany when their long and perilous 
defensive struggle began to yield victorious results. Strategically and 
psychologically a short war, overwhelming the enemy with a succession 
of blows of overpowering violence, was a necessity. Weltmacht 
oder Niedergang was a favourite Nazi slogan; from the technological 
standpoint, it might well have been Blitzkrieg oder Niedergang. 
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if ive Republic of Poland presented few serious obstacles to so 
powerful an army as that of Nazi Germany in 1939. Though 
the Poles were hardy and brave fighters and their forces were well 
trained, they were immeasurably inferior in modern equipment. 
Nine mechanized divisions faced a single Polish mechanized brigade. 
More than two thousand first-line German planes took the air against 
six hundred machines of various ages: the bomb salvo of the whole 
Polish air force was not more than a hundred tons. Nor had Poland 
a large munitions industry, and the stores accumulated during recent 
years were small compared with the vast resources of Germany. 
Lack of funds had postponed the mechanization which many Polish 
commanders would have liked to undertake, and Poland had to rely 
for her defence largely on weapons which had become obsolete 
before the end of the Kaiser’s war: vast numbers of cavalry were 
retained in service, partly because they had proved of importance in 
the Russian war of 1920, a campaign that had been waged against a 
badly-equipped army backed by weak supply services and poor 
communications. 

The long Polish frontier, exposed to attack on three sides from 
territories controlled by German armies, displayed no natural 
obstacles of any consequence except in the south, where the Car- 
pathians formed a satisfactory barrier. Behind these exposed frontiers 
lay a great open plain, crossed by a few wide rivers that would form 
no barrier to a well-equipped modern army, and even these river 
lines could be outflanked by an advance from East Prussia. There 
was no Maginot Line to provide artificial strength, whilst the Pripet 
Marshes, though useful as a defence against Russian attack, were 
on the wrong side of the vital centres of Poland to be of any value in 
a campaign against an invader from Germany. Direct access to the 
sea could be obtained only through the narrow Polish Corridor to 
Gdynia on the Baltic, the waters of which were—alone of the sea 
spaces of the World—under German control. Could resistance be 
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might hold up the German advance by converting the terrain into 
mud and marsh. 

Nor were the inhabitants of the Polish Republic a united nation. 
A third of the population consisted of racial minorities which at 
best had no enthusiasm for the Warsaw Government, and at worst 
were bitterly hostile to it. The German minority provided Hitler 
with a large and effective Fifth Column. Even in the German con- 
centration camps Polish and Ukrainian prisoners had on occasion to 
be separated to avoid violent conflicts. Even among those who were 
of Polish race there had until recently been a malcontent element 
that had resented the suppression of democratic principles of govern- 
ment by Pilsudski and Smigly-Rydz, though during the six months 
that preceded hostilities a reconciliation had been arranged for the 
purpose of confronting Germany with a united national front. When 
the democratic leader Witos returned to Warsaw in March, 1939, 
after seven years of exile, the Opposition Parties declared their 
support of the Smigly-Rydz Government in defence of their country. 

It was obvious that Poland could not hold out for long against 
Germany without assistance from abroad. Russia, both geographi- 
cally and as the possessor of a strong modern army, was the obvious 
counterbalance to Nazi encroachment eastward, and as late as the 
summer of 1939 Russian aid could have been obtained for the asking. 
The Polish Government, however, was handicapped by the legacy 
of expansionism which had led to the rejection of the Curzon Line: 
on ethnological grounds the Soviet State had claims to the wide ; 
eastern provinces of Poland, where the bulk of the population was 
Ukrainian or White Russian. For more than a century before the 
war of 1914 T'sarist Russia had ruled the greater part of Poland, and 
the Poles feared that, once the Red Army marched in to keep the 
Germans out, it would prove impossible to eject it, at least from the 
eastern provinces. ‘This attitude of the Polish leaders became quite 
clear during the abortive negotiations between the British, French 
and Russian Governments in the summer of 1939. ‘Though quite 
willing to accept the gift of Russian war material, Poland maintained 
the strongest objection to direct military aid from Russia until the 
very day on which the Russo-German neutrality pact was signed: 
then it was too late. There remained the British and French pledges, 
which, though their value had been heavily discounted after the 
experiences of the Munich period, were in fact implemented. The 
routes between the western countries and Poland were, however, 
controlled by the Germans, and the only assistance that the Allies 
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could render the Poles was by initiating a vigorous counter-attack 
from the west and by sending planes to reinforce the weak Polish 
air force. The Allies’ air forces were too small to allow of such help 
being given on a scale which might affect the issue of a Polish cam- 
paign, and the strategy approved by France excluded any serious 
offensive action against Germany at this stage of the war. Though 
there were some minor advances in the Saar region, there was no 
move in such force as would have distracted Hitler’s attention from 
the conquest of Poland. The Polish campaign was therefore a single- 
handed combat between Nazi Germany and the Polish Republic: 
the result of such a struggle could hardly be in doubt. 

The conquest of Poland proved more rapid and crushing than 
even the German High Command had imagined possible. It had 
been estimated that it would take a month to break the backbone 
of Polish resistance, and another month to “ clean up ”’ local forces. 
Within three weeks of the first attack the defenders were reduced 
to three small closely-invested fortresses, and the last of these sur- 
rendered thirty-one days after the crossing of the frontier. Within 
the first forty-eight hours of the war, the Luftwaffe had wrecked the 
nineteen military airfields of Poland, destroying a large part of the 
Polish air force on the ground. Great masses of tanks, supported 
by fleets of dive-bombers, smashed through the Polish defences on 
all frontiers, and in many places the retreat of the defenders became 
a rout, bridges being left intact for the invaders to cross the great 
rivers. Matters were made worse by the initial attempt of the Polish 
High Command to defend every scrap of Polish territory, which 
meant that its forces were strung out along an enormously lengthy 
line, without even the protection that some of the rivers might have 
afforded. ‘The German advance over the plains was too rapid to 
allow of the text-book retirements and re-formations which served 
the purposes of commanders in 1915 and in 1920. Nor could effective 
support come from the rear areas, for intensive aerial bombardment 
of railway junctions and main highways disastrously hindered the 
concentration and transport of troops. The targets were well chosen, 
for the German secret service had obtained copies of the Polish 
mobilization scheme. 

Strategically the German invasion was based on a double pincer 
movement. A force from the north advanced from the Corridor up 
the Vistula towards Warsaw, whilst a southern force, starting from 
Silesia, advanced along the general line of the Upper Vistula through 
Cracow and then towards Lublin. A still wider outflanking move- 
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ment was held in reserve for a few days, ready to bring another force 
southwards from East Prussia to meet a fourth army advancing 
through the Carpathian passes from the territory recently acquired 
by Hitler in Czechoslovakia. For the first five days of the campaign 
the Poles tried to hold on in the frontier regions, but disastrous losses 
and disorganization compelled a retreat to the central parts of Poland 
round the capital, the rivers Vistula and Bug providing a rough 
defensive line. But the pursuit was too rapid, and the weight of 
the enemy forces too great. The original Polish centre, cut off in the 
Poznan area, fought desperately on its retreat through Lodz, but very 
few of these troops got through the encircling enemy. During the 
second week of the campaign it seemed just possible that the main 
Polish armies might succeed in holding the invaders of the river lines, 
but the advance of the third main German force through Bialystok 
to Brest-Litovsk shattered this plan. There now remained nothing 
but isolated and semi-isolated troop-formations struggling to regain 
contact or withdrawing into old-fashioned fortresses. 

The general picture of defeat and disaster was relieved by some 
instances of successful resistance and counter-attack. One Polish 
detachment even penetrated German territory west of Poznan; 
General Sosnkowski inflicted a sharp reverse on some of Von List’s 
columns that had come through the Carpathians near Lvov; General 
Reinhardt’s tanks at Warsaw, which had swept into the suburbs so 
vigorously that the fall of the capital had been already announced 
by Berlin, were assailed by Polish infantry to such effect that they 
were forced to withdraw. But these and other local exploits of 
gallantry could not compensate for the general disorganization of 
the defence. The Polish Government withdrew from Warsaw to 
Lublin as early as 6th September; on 19th September it fled into 
Rumania. Warsaw stood a short but destructive siege of eleven 
days. Both infantry and mechanized attacks were repulsed, but an 
intensive bombardment threw the city into chaos, interrupting food 
supplies, destroying the waterworks and turning some quarters of 
the capital into an inferno. On 27th September the city surrendered. 
Next day the garrison of the old fortress of Modlin capitulated. A 
gallant handful of Polish troops in the Gdynia region defended the 
Hela Peninsula until 2nd October. 

In the Russo-German neutrality pact publicly announced on 
23rd August, no mention was made of the consequences of a German 
invasion of Poland. Russia, however, had such paramount interests 
in the eastern provinces of the Polish Republic that no agreement 
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could have been concluded without taking them into consideration. 
_ That the agreement as to the future of Poland was conditional on 
the collapse of Polish resistance is apparent from the fact that the 
Red Army did not enter Poland until the German victory had 
reached a decisive stage. On 17th September, two days before the 
Polish Government fled across the Rumanian border, the Russians 
marched into the eastern provinces. There was a little resistance 
from isolated Polish detachments, but the advance was never 
seriously impeded, and within three days the Red Army had gained 
contact with the advancing Germans along the whole line of the 
invasion. After a temporary convention had fixed the zones of 
occupation at certain simple river lines on 22nd September, a more 
detailed settlement was signed a week later handing over to Russia 
approximately the area east of the Curzon Line, thus transferring 
the Ukrainians and the White Russians to the Soviet Union. The 
two zones, German and Russian, were approximately equal in area, 
but the German zone contained the richest part of Poland, and its 
population was twenty-two millions as compared with fourteen 
millions in the Russian part. 

Poland had been conquered by Blitzkrieg methods. ‘The over- 
whelming superiority of the German tanks and planes carried all 
before it. Of the subsidiary methods of the Nazi Blitzkrieg, the 
Fifth Column was the most prominent in this campaign. ‘There 
were three-quarters of a million Germans living in Poland, and 
many of these did good work for Hitler by sabotage and by armed 
attacks on points in the rear of the defence positions. A new method 
of confusing the enemy was introduced by the broadcasting from 
the German radio station at Breslau of false news and instructions 
on the Warsaw wave-length. The official figures of German losses 
admitted 40,000 killed and 160,000 wounded. Though all published 
figures emanating from Nazi sources are open to grave doubt, there 
is no reason to challenge the general statement that the cost in 
casualties of so complete a conquest was amazingly low. No official 
figures of Polish casualties were ever issued, since the Government 
Departments which might have collected such figures were in flight 
before the fighting ceased: even their approximate total is difficult 
to estimate. 

The members of the Polish Government who arrived in Rumania 
were interned by the authorities in Bucharest, and they at once 
resigned their official positions to enable a free Polish Government 
to be formed on French soil. President Moscicki, on notifying his 
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retirement, appointed Raczkiewicz, formerly Speaker of the Polish 
Parliament, as his successor in the Presidency. Smigly-Rydz, after 
a year in Rumania, escaped to Turkey at the end of 1940. Racz- 
kiewicz, who had made good his escape to France, organized the new 
Polish Government in Paris. It was headed by General Sikorski, an 
officer of democratic antecedents who had distinguished himself by 
his opposition to the Pilsudski coup of 1926. Poles settled abroad 
were invited to form a legion in the French army, and several small 
Polish ships were put at the disposal of the British Admiralty. By 
the spring of 1940 some 100,000 Poles had been enrolled in the 
forces of Britain and France. Some of these became prisoners in the 
Battle of France; about 18,000 escaped into Switzerland when 
Pétain surrendered and were interned; others got away to England, 
where, along with numerous Polish volunteers from America and 
elsewhere, they formed fighting units which on land, at sea and in 
the air did excellent work against the Nazis and their allies. 

The German city of Danzig, which since Versailles had been an 
independent republic but which had for some years been governed 
by local Nazis, was annexed to the Reich on the outbreak of hos- 
tilities with Poland. In this city, on 6th October, Hitler made a 
speech which was something more than a song of triumph. It con- 
tained the old declaration that this latest example of Nazi treaty 
breaking and aggression was really the last: the Fihrer’s territorial 
ambitions were now satisfied, and it would be no more than common 
sense for the Great Powers to get together, recognize the fait accompli, 
and settle down in peace. Although Hitler had always adopted the 
pose of a man who, whilst consistently striving for peace, had had 
conflicts forced upon him by warlike and unreasonable opponents, 
this speech at Danzig represented a real bid for peace negotiations. 
The great Blitzkrieg against France had not been planned to begin 
until the summer of 1940 at earliest, and it was doubtful if the 
German war machine would be fully ready for the task if blockade 
conditions were to continue. If the western Allies could be per- 
suaded to negotiate an armistice or a peace, the advantages to Hitler 
would be twofold: in the democratic States the war effort would 
be toned down to an extent which would enable the Nazi prepara- 
tions to give Germany a still more decisive lead, whilst the lifting of 
the blockade would enable Germany to build up her stores of raw 
materials for the eventual western campaign by several months’ 
imports. Hitler was well aware of the lukewarmness of many French 
and British politicians in their attitude to the war, and the “ peace 
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kite” was flown to ascertain if there were sufficiently strong pacifist 
and pro-German elements among the rulers of the western democ- 
racies to make it profitable to suggest more specific terms for a 
general peace. 

A week later Chamberlain replied to Hitler’s speech with an 
unqualified statement that, whatever peace might at some future 
time be negotiated with Germany, the Nazi Government, by its 
repeated breaches of solemn agreements, had forfeited all confidence 
and could not be trusted to honour any treaty whatsoever. Neither 
the French nor the British Governments responded sympathetically 
to the Danzig “‘ peace kite”. The state of war therefore continued, 
though there was little indication of major activity on either side. 
The French forces that had penetrated into the Saar region of 
Germany to a depth of about eight miles stopped short at the out- 
works of the Siegfried Line, and when the Polish campaign was over 
a sharp counter-attack by the Germans drove the French back to 
their frontier. Neither side appeared to take the fighting in this 
region very seriously, and the advent of wintry conditions eventually 
brought all but patrol activity to an end. 

The German High Command, realizing that the Allies were un- 
likely to adopt a vigorous offensive policy, was soon engaged with 
plans for a push into the Netherlands to secure advanced bases 
ready for the great invasion of France. There was no intention of 
launching the main offensive under winter conditions: a local gain 
of considerable strategic importance was all that was planned. ‘The 
advantages of this immediate gain were weighed against the dis- 
advantages of rousing the Allies to a more acute sense of danger and 
of stimulating the none too active war effort of the democracies. All 
through October German troops were massing on the Dutch frontier. 
On 6th November the sovereigns of Belgium and the Netherlands met 
in consultation, and partial mobilization took place in both the Low 
Countries, some of the Dutch flood defences being put into operation. 
The invasion of Holland had been provisionally planned for 12th 
November, but the arrangements were cancelled at the last moment. 

Meanwhile the French and British war preparations had been 
proceeding at a pace which, compared with that of Germany, was 
leisurely. The British munitions industry was growing slowly but 
steadily; in France there was a spurt forward in the early weeks of 
the war, followed by a slowing down of production in the subsequent 
weeks. A British Expeditionary Force of 160,000 men arrived in 
France by the middle of October. British planes bombed several 
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north-west German ports and naval bases and carried out a number 
of propaganda leaflet raids over Germany. ‘The blockade was active, 
and there was some naval activity against German submarines and 
other enemy vessels. The French forces were conspicuous for their 
complete lack of initiative. Two French Cabinet Ministers, Bonnet 
and De Monzie, supported by Flandin in Parliament, were working 
for a change of Government which would bring hostilities to a close 
and negotiate a peace by agreement. Generals Pétain and Weygand 
in January expressed their opinion that the Allied forces were so 
inferior to those of Germany that it would be wise to try and find 
some honourable method of backing out of the war: they suggested 
no steps to redress the balance of forces more to the advantage of 
their country. It was small wonder that Hitler decided to forego 
the satisfaction of bombing British and French cities and to avoid 
any action which might sting the Allies into serious activity. 

The attitude of British leaders was, by contrast with those of 
France, supremely optimistic. ‘The failure of the expected Blitz- 
krieg to materialize in the west, and the absence of those fleets of 
enemy planes that had been expected to rain down gas and high 
explosives as soon as hostilities commenced, encouraged the idea 
that the German forces were much weaker than had been imagined. 
Even Winston Churchill, usually the first to warn Parliament of the 
Nazi menace, lent some aid to the optimists by declaring in January 
that Hitler had lost his best chance of winning the war, whilst Sir 
Kingsley Wood, another prominent member of the Government, 
went so far as to say, in March, that British and French output of 
planes was already in excess of that of Germany. The failure of 
Hitler’s “‘ secret weapon’”’—the new magnetic mine—and the 
numerous sinkings of German U-boats, together with the fact that 
British shipping losses were more than counterbalanced by new 
building, captures from the enemy, and purchases of foreign ship- 
ping, encouraged a feeling that, whilst Hitler could beat up a poor 
and badly-armed nation like the Poles, he was incapable of inflicting 
serious harm on great industrial and democratic nations like Britain 
and France. Though German submarines managed to sink a British 
aircraft carrier and an old British battleship, these losses were set 
off by the sinking of a German cruiser in the North Sea and the 
German pocket battleship Graf Spee whilst on a commerce-raiding 
cruise off the Uruguayan coast. A few ineffective German air raids 
on the naval bases at Scapa Flow and the Firth of Forth aroused 
little excitement or interest. 
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The absence of conspicuous movement in the war situation 
diverted public attention in Britain and France to the active cam- 
paigning which resulted from Russia’s occupation of her European 
borderlands during the last months of 1939. The Hitler-Stalin Pact 
of August, 1939, recognized Estonia and Latvia as lying within the 
Russian sphere of influence, whilst leaving Lithuania within the 
German sphere. When the Polish boundary was modified in Ger- 
many’s favour on 29th September it is probable that Russia obtained 
compensation by the transfer of Lithuania to her own control, and 
within the next few days the three small Baltic Republics were 
called upon to admit Russian garrisons to strategic points. Too 
weak to refuse, the three States granted these demands. At the 
same time Germany agreed to a wholesale removal of the German- 
speaking “ Balts”’ of the three little Republics, and about 100,000 
of these people were transferred to new homes in Poland during the 
next twelve months. Shortly after, Russia presented a somewhat 
similar series of military demands to Finland, which it was feared in 
Moscow might at some future time be made a jumping-off ground 
for a German invasion of Russia. Stalin proposed that Lake Ladoga, 
giving access to the rearward side of Leningrad, should become a 
Russian lake, the Finnish frontier being withdrawn westwards, that 
the Karelian Isthmus, with the fortified Mannerheim Line—within 
easy striking distance of Leningrad—should be ceded to Russia, and 
that certain other rectifications of frontier should be carried out, 
including the cession of the approaches to the northern Finnish port 
of Petsamo. In addition, certain islands in the Gulf of Finland and 
the fortified peninsula of Hangé were demanded. 

Negotiations regarding these proposed cessions continued for 
more than six weeks. Finland would agree to demilitarized zones in 
certain areas but refused to cede territory to Russia. At last, after 
a brief Press campaign, unpleasantly reminiscent of Nazi tactics on 
similar occasions, the Russians invaded Finland on 30th November. 
Since it was not expected that a little State with a population of less 
than four millions would put up a serious fight against a great 
military Power like Russia, the expedition was at first a small one 
with little heavy equipment. But instead of a “ token”’ resistance, 
the Russians found a national defence that was both stubborn and 
enthusiastic. A puppet Communist Government established just 
across the Finnish border found few supporters, and the levies sent 
forward for a triumphal march to Helsinki were hurled back at 
almost every point. Deep snow and extremely low temperatures 
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harped on the theme that the war was a British war, that France 
had become Chamberlain’s cat’s-paw, and that the British were pre- 
paring to fight to the last drop of blood in the Frenchmen’s veins. 
In Britain, where the A.R.P. services had reached a state of excellence 
unattained anywhere—even in Germany—people were beginning to 
talk of these precautions as the extravagances of scaremongers and to 
protest at the waste of money on hundreds of “ useless ” auxiliary 
firemen. 

Meanwhile in Germany the munition works continued to turn 
out increasing quantities of guns, planes, tanks, shells and bombs. 
More and more synthetic petrol was produced, and the depleted 
reserves were being replenished by purchases from Rumania. ‘The 
conquered Poles, under an iron system of discipline, were forced to 
make munitions in Polish factories for use by their conquerors, or 
were herded in thousands into the German agricultural districts, 
where they were put to work, which meant the release of more 
German man-power for the Nazi armies. In spite of restricted food 
supplies and a distressing shortage of coal during the bitter days of 
an exceedingly cold winter, public morale was high, and confidence 
in the Fiihrer strong. ‘There was no atmosphere of Sitzkrieg in 
Germany, for the intensive work and training so obviously foreboded 
a spectacular effort in the coming spring or summer. ‘The absence 
of aerial bombardment came as no surprise to the people, for Goring, 
chief of the Luftwaffe, had impressed upon them that no enemy 
plane could ever break through the defences of Nazi Germany. 

Then, on gth April, 1940, the Blitzkrieg descended upon Norway, 
and a month later Hitler was calling upon his troops to begin a cam- 
paign in the west which would “ decide the fate of Europe for the 
next thousand years ”’. 


CHAPTER VI 


SIX INVASIONS ACCORDING TO PLAN 


A on sO many previous occasions, the majority of the German 
generals found themselves unable to agree with the Fiihrer’s 
military ideas when they received the order to carry out another 
of the long-prepared and minutely-worked-out plans of campaign— 
this time of Norway. Once conquered, Norway could probably be 
held against enemy landings, for British and French air bases were 
too far away to provide adequate air cover for operations in Scan- 
dinavia; but could the conquest be effected before the Allies had 
time to land their own troops and establish themselves in air bases 
on Norwegian soil? British squeamishness about sending troops 
into a neutral country would doubtless give the Germans an initial 
advantage, but the Norwegian defence might hold out for a sufficient 
time for the Allies to make good their foothold in the country. If 
the blow failed, a hostile force in Norway would cut off the important 
Swedish iron-ore trade, which found its easiest—and in winter its 
only—route to German ports via Narvik and through the territorial 
waters adjoining the Norwegian coast. Furthermore, was it safe to 
divert considerable German forces to Scandinavia at a time when 
every available division should be concentrated on the western front 
for the great Blitzkrieg which was to overwhelm the western democ- 
racies? German commanders compared Hitler’s Norwegian scheme 
with the Kaiser’s modification of the Schlieffen Plan in 1914: by 
dividing the German effort between two objectives at considerable 
distance from one another it was inviting disaster to both plans. 
If the Blitzkrieg in the west proved successful, Norway could be 
absorbed at leisure. 

Reports from Nazi agents in the Scandinavian countries, however, 
convinced Hitler that a carefully-prepared attack, sprung suddenly 
upon the northern neutrals, would be effective before any adequate 
forces could arrive from France or Britain, whilst the remoteness of 
British naval bases from Norwegian harbours was sufficient to enable 
a well-timed invasion to reach its destinations in safety. Further- 


more, an attack on northern Europe would tend to distract the 
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Allies from the coming blow in the west, since it would suggest that 
Germany was compensating herself for inability to achieve success 
on the main front by seeking minor conquests in less well-defended 
lands. These considerations, however, carried comparatively little 
weight with the professional soldiers of the Wehrmacht. When 
Churchill, six days after the German landings in Norway, gave his 
opinion that Hitler had committed a grave mistake in strategy, he 
did not differ from members of the German High Command, in- 
cluding Admiral Raeder. The last word, however, lay with the 
Fiihrer, and the order to proceed with the expedition was issued. 

None of the Scandinavian kingdoms possessed large armed forces, 
and all had endeavoured to keep war away from their doors by the 
strictest neutrality. Their sympathies were obviously with the 
western democracies, but they neither gave assistance to the anti- 
Nazi Powers nor took steps to prepare strong defences against possible 
attack by Hitler. The inclusion of Sweden in the invasion scheme 
was discussed in Berlin, but the secondary position of this kingdom 
in the strategic lay-out of the war, and the desire to avoid arousing 
Russian suspicions by advances in the Baltic, eventually caused this 
part of the plan to be postponed till a much later date. Denmark, 
however, both as a necessary stepping-stone to Norway and as one 
of the chief food-producing areas of Central Europe, was earmarked 
for invasion and conquest. 

The preparations for the lightning blows were carried out with 
characteristic thoroughness. Fifth Column methods were prominent 
in the scheme. German residents in Norway and members of the 
local Nazi party, led by the notorious Major Quisling, prepared to 
seize key-points and to dislocate the movements of the small Nor- 
wegian army by sabotage on railways and by facilitating the landing 
of the invaders. German merchant ships arriving in Norwegian 
harbours during the days before the attack carried cargoes of Nazi 
troops, who remained concealed in the holds until the signal to land 
was given. ‘Troops were ready to embark from the famous “‘ Strength 
through Joy ” camps along the Baltic; parachutists and carrier planes 
were ready on northern German aerodromes. Other divisions were 
assembled on the borders of Denmark. 

The massing of troops in the German coastal areas and the in- 
tensive work at the embarkation ports did not escape the notice of 
British reconnaissance aircraft, and on 7th April British mine-layers 
were dispatched to mine the approaches to the Norwegian coasts. 
Smaller units of the British fighting fleet began to move into the 
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ARMIES FROM “OUT OF THE BLUE” 


German paratroops played a prominent part in the Nazi victories of 1940 and 
1941. 

An “‘ invasion exercise”? in which American, British and Canadian troops par- 
ticipated prior to the United Nations’ victories of 1944 and 1945. 
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North Sea, and preparations were made to attack the main German 
fleet should it put to sea to cover an invasion of Norway. 

On the morning of 9th April, 1940, German troops invaded Den- 
mark in force. It was hopeless for the tiny Danish army to attempt 
resistance. The German ultimatum demanding that Denmark 
should submit to a German occupation and accept “ Protection ” 
from the Berlin Government was accepted within a few hours. A 
few local units of Danish troops resisted the invasion, and a few 
casualties ensued, but by the end of the day the occupation was 
complete. The King and the Danish Parliament were authorized 
to retain their governmental functions, but it was quite understood 
that the word of the Nazi commander was to be law. 

On the same day the invasion of Norway was launched. Preceded 
by minesweepers and accompanied by the greater part of the German 
fleet, the crowded transports directed their way to every important 
landing-place on the Norwegian coast, from Oslo to Narvik. The 
transit was so rapid that heavy British naval units were unable to 
arrive in time to frustrate the main plan. The operation cost the 
Germans several warships, including a cruiser, and more than thirty 
transports and supply ships, whilst the battleship Gneisenau was 
seriously damaged, but such losses were well worth the military 
advantage gained. 

Though the Norwegian army was not much more formidable in 
comparison with the German strength than the Danish army, a 
stalwart resistance was put up against the invaders. The forts of 
Oslo inflicted losses upon the German ships approaching the capital, 
and the bulk of the troops that were under arms withdrew into the 
upland regions to the north of the city. Britain and France had 
immediately promised help, and the mountainous areas of the centre 
and north presented far better prospects of holding up the German 
advance than could have been offered by the flat plains of Denmark. 
Yet on the very first day of the attack, all those ports which possessed 
adequate landing-stages for heavy military equipment had been 
seized by the enemy, whilst parachutists and carrier planes descended 
upon every airfield in the country: there seemed little chance of 
the Allies being able to effect a landing in any force. 

Five days after the German landings, a British force landed at 
the tiny fishing port of Namsos, without any very heavy equipment; 
next day another British contingent, accompanied by a few French 
troops, effected a landing at the entrance to the Fjord at Narvik, 
and also at Tromsé in the far north. A plan for a bold attack on 
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Trondheim, approved by the Admiralty, was rejected by the British 
Government as too risky, and an attempt was made to secure this 
port by an advance from Namsos southwards. Meanwhile, the 
Germans had moved rapidly east from Trondheim and cut the 
Norwegian kingdom in two, severing all communications from north 
to south. The British attack on Trondheim was held up by superior 
forces on the hills at Staenkjer. 

So poor seemed the chances of the Norwegian army, cut off from 
all hope of solid help from the Allies, and, since the seizure of the 
airfields, unable to expect any aerial assistance beyond that afforded 
by long-range bombers, that after the withdrawal of the Norwegian 
Government to Hamar there was a moment when the negotiation of 
a capitulation was considered. One of the first acts of the Germans, 
however, had been to declare Major Quisling Prime Minister of 
Norway, and they let it be known that any terms of surrender would 
have to include the recognition of the Quisling régime as the govern- 
ment of the country. Though after four days Hitler cancelled 
Quisling’s appointment, King Haakon and his government were now 
determined to make no compromise with the enemy, and the war 
continued. The Norwegian troops fought gallantly at Elverum, and 
in the Glommen valley east of Oslo, but the excellently-equipped 
Germans, who, though without heavy tanks, gradually increased 
their numbers to 120,000 men, continually pressed the little defend- 
ing force back, driving several thousand Norwegians over the Swedish 
frontier, where they were interned. 

The British force based on Namsos now began an _ advance east- 
ward along the Gudbrandsdal, to join contact with the Norwegian 
troops at Lillehammer. General von Falkenhorst, who was in charge 
of the German invaders, forced his way through the Easterdale and 
drove the Norwegians from the road centre at Roros. It was by 
this time obvious that, with no air bases except such as could be 
extemporized on frozen lakes, the British could not hold out against 
increasing German pressure. During the first week in May, after 
less than three weeks in the country, the British forces in central 
Norway were re-embarked under difficult conditions from Aan- 
dalsnes and Namsos. On ioth May British forces were landed in 
Iceland to forestall any possible German expedition to that strategic 
Atlantic base. 

The Narvik and Tromsé detachments, however, remained to try 
and establish an isolated British base on the flank of the new German 
conquests. Small Norwegian detachments kept up a stubborn fight 
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in the Easterdale until 6th May, whilst other units managed to find 
their way to join the Allied force outside Narvik. German reinforce- 
ments were hurried to Narvik by carrier plane, and though the 
British stormed the town itself on 28th May, the Germans continued 
to hold the adjacent hill positions. Then, in view of the deterioration 
of the situation on the western front and of the further strengthening 
of the German positions above Narvik, the whole enterprise was 
abandoned early in June, and on roth June the last Allied troops 
sailed home from Norway. King Haakon and his Government 
accompanied the departing British; the remainder of the Norwegian 
army capitulated to General von Falkenhorst. Of the 24,000 British 
troops landed in Norway, all but a thousand returned safely. 

In this brief and brilliant campaign Hitler secured control, not 
only of the rich agricultural resources of Denmark, but of a line of 
naval and air bases facing the coasts of Great Britain. The routes 
by which the Swedish iron ore reached Germany were now under 
direct protection of German forces. 'The complete failure of the 
Allied counterstroke lowered the prestige of the western democracies 
as much as it enhanced that of Nazi Germany. The obstinate refusal 
of the Norwegian Government to realize the impossibility of avoiding 
German aggression by the observance of neutrality, and the refusal 
of Britain to protect herself and the Norwegians by forestalling 
Hitler’s seizure of the Norwegian ports and airfields, had made this 
German victory possible. The only offset to this disaster to the 
Allied cause was the transfer to British control of the bulk of the 
mercantile marine of one of the most active seafaring nations in the 
world. Norway, with a population of little more than three millions, 
possessed four and a half million tons of merchant shipping, and in 
the months that followed, when U-boats and Heinkels were making 
havoc with British shipping, the enormous addition to the tonnage 
available for the British war effort made by Norway was of inestim- 
able benefit. ‘The revenues brought in by these merchant ships 
provided King Haakon’s Government, now established in London, 
with an appreciable war budget of its own. 

The political crises which overthrew the Cabinets in London and 
Paris during the first months of the war both originated from disputes 
over northern countries. In France it was the scheme for invading 
Finland that caused the trouble—not because this mad idea had 
been proposed, but because it had failed to materialize. The Chamber 
of Deputies, in fact, gave a unanimous vote of confidence to the 
Daladier Government in early February, when the preparations were 
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under way—all the Communist members having been excluded by 
_ a decree issued in January. On 26th March, after the collapse of 
Finnish resistance, a similar vote of confidence was supported by 
less than half the members present, the remainder abstaining from 
voting. Daladier at once resigned the premiership to Reynaud, taking 
subordinate office under his successor. In Great Britain it was the 
failure of the Norwegian campaign that caused the upheaval, and 
though Chamberlain secured a majority on a vote of confidence, it 
was so seriously reduced from the normal majority figures that the 
British Premier resigned, taking office in a subordinate capacity 
under a new Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, who reconstructed 
the Cabinet to include members of the Labour and Liberal Parties. 
The debates which preceded the change of Government in Britain 
were concerned mainly with the Norwegian situation. On the very 
day of Churchill’s appointment as Premier—r1oth May, 1940—Hitler 
launched his great attack on France, Belgium and Holland. For the 
past month German troops were known to have been massing on 
the Dutch and Belgian frontiers, and leave had been stopped in the 
armies of the Low Countries, but there had been similar concen- 
trations of enemy troops before, and it was by no means recognized 
that the movements were anything more than an attempt to prevent 
the transfer of Allied troops to Norway. The main strategic plan of 
this great German Blitzkrieg followed very closely the schemes 
which had many times been discussed in detail in the Nazi military 
periodicals. The theoretical basis of these schemes presumed that 
a German invasion of the Low Countries would force the French and 
British armies to hurry to the assistance of the Dutch and Belgians; 
then, when the Allies had advanced well beyond the protection of 
the frontier defences and were far from their bases in France, the 
main German force would strike in on the flank of the advancing 
enemy and overwhelm him on the plains of Belgium. Exactly 
according to this much-discussed plan, the first blow was launched 
on 10th May at the frontiers of Holland and Belgium, the centre of 
the German thrust being in the direction of Maastricht. As anti- 
cipated, heavy British and French forces moved out across Belgium, 
their commanders taking credit for the speed at which they advanced; 
then, on 13th May, a more powerful blow still was launched at the 
French frontier at the northern end of the Maginot Line, driving 
a great wedge into the Allies’ defences and enabling the German 
forces to sweep westwards towards the Channel ports, and to encircle 
the divisions that had pressed confidently forward into Belgium. 
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The Allied commanders were fully aware of these schemes, but 
the possibility of Germany being able to carry them to success was 
heavily discounted by generals whose minds still worked on the lines 
of thought prevalent in the ‘‘ Great War”. The Maginot itself was 
indeed almost impregnable, provided always that its rearward 
approaches were kept free from enemy penetration round the flanks. 
The so-called “‘ Maginot Extension ”’ along the Belgian frontier was 
as weak as the Maginot itself was strong, though it had been 
strengthened by field fortifications during the Sztzkrieg winter; but 
in the event of Belgium becoming a war zone, nature had provided 
a far more effective barrier to German advances in the hilly and 
densely-wooded country of the Ardennes and the line of the river 
Meuse. The only region in which masses of troops would be likely 
to come into conflict lay, according to this theory, in the flat country 
between the Ardennes and the mouths of the great rivers round 
Antwerp and Rotterdam. This danger zone could, it was believed, 
be adequately defended by the French, British and Belgian troops 
that would be available within easy marching distance. The crucial 
weakness of this defence theory was that it failed to take into account 
either the speed of modern mechanized transport or the penetrative 
power of concentrated tank attacks. Both De Gaulle and Fuller 
had forecast a concentration of German strength against the Ardennes 
highways and the Meuse crossings, but De Gaulle and Fuller were 
regarded as cranks by those who dictated the Allied strategy of 1940. 
So little danger was anticipated in the region of the Belgian Meuse 
that the French troops allotted to this sector, under General Corap, 
were both weak in numbers and of second-rate quality. Corap asked 
for reinforcements before the great blow fell upon him, but he 
received none. The French commanders, in fact, played just those 
parts which the Nazi strategists had written for them in the military 
drama that was unfolding. 

But the essence of the Blitzkrieg lay, not in any strategic move- 
ments marked out on a map of Europe, but on the possession of a 
vast superiority of modern weapons. The western offensive started 
with a German superiority in tanks of more than three to one—some 
ten thousand hurled against three thousand. The numerical superi- 
ority of the Luftwaffe was equally great. In spite of the lessons of 
Poland, the Allied High Command persisted in discounting the 
value of these weapons. Once more the 1918 military mentality 
clogged the reasoning faculties of the French and British com- 
manders. ‘They held to the theory—popularized in Britain by the 
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attractively-written but pathetically-misleading works of Liddell 
Hart—that to attack in force meant to lose in force, that whichever 
side were rash enough to launch a big offensive would see its divisions 
wiped out by the deadly fire of the defence. The concentrated fire 
of anti-tank guns and field artillery would, it was believed, destroy 
any force of tanks crossing open country to attack a well-placed 
enemy, whilst bombing-planes could be effectively dealt with by 
anti-aircraft guns and a little fighter-plane support. To those who 
quoted the example of the Polish campaign, the reply was that 
Poland had not possessed the weapons or the resources of the great 
western democracies, and that “‘ It can’t happen here!”’ So convinced 
were the Allied leaders that the supremacy of the defensive over the 
offensive would prevent any serious defeats that they did not even 
take the trouble to ensure the maximum strength to their defensive 
system. ‘The domestic war efforts were based on a sure and steady 
increase of production, reaching its climax in 1942. Machine-tools 
for making tanks were ordered by the French Government in the 
United States, but there was no attempt to secure tanks from that 
source, even after the amendment of the Neutrality Act would have 
allowed the supply of such weapons. France has been said to have 
been ‘‘ Maginot-minded ”’, but that is hardly a correct description 
of a mentality which left the flank of the Maginot to the defence of 
field troops, based on a shallow ditch overlooked by little concrete 
forts at intervals of about a mile from one another. Little had been 
done to intensify the training of the troops during the long period 
of Sitzkrieg. This over-confidence in the defensive, however weak 
the material basis of the defence, was also responsible for the com- 
plete neglect to provide secondary positions or masses of reserves to 
hold up any possible break-through of the frontier line. When the 
great retreat began, plans for the movement of the troops had to be 
extemporized, often with resulting chaos. 

By a somewhat transparent trick, the Germans obtained a fair 
idea of the numbers of troops that would be marching into the 
Belgian trap, and the directions in which they would be moving. 
On 11th January a German military plane came down in Belgium 
and its crew were interned. The pilot, who declared that engine 
trouble had compelled him to land, was found to be in possession of 
“ secret? documents which outlined an invasion of Belgium within 
the next few days. It was not apparent why such valuable secret 
documents had been entrusted to a pilot flying over foreign territory, 
but the “ find” was duly passed on to the French and British, who 
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promptly moved up their forces to the Belgian frontier ready to 
cross it as soon as the Germans should strike their blow. German 
reconnaissance planes made due note of the movements and approxi- 
mate numbers of the troops that were obviously earmarked for a 
Belgian campaign, and plans for their reception were made accord- 
ingly. 

Elaborate calculations made on manceuvres and observations made 
during the operations of the Spanish War—that ‘‘ experimental 
rabbit ” of the Nazi army—had proved that the speed of modern 
armoured vehicles is such that, unless the enemy counters with a 
tank force of similar or greater strength, a large column of tanks 
attacking on a narrow front can force any positions of the normal 
field-work type, even when highly concreted, if it possesses sufficient 
reserve vehicles to allow for heavy casualties on the way. Even large 
concentrations of field guns need be no permanent obstacle to such 
an advance, for with aerial supremacy—a sine qua non of most modern 
campaigns—this artillery can be put out of action by air attack. 
Time after time in the Battle of France the German tanks were held 
up by pockets of artillery resistance: the tanks stopped, wirelessed 
their air support to come into action, and proceeded on their route 
as soon as the dive-bombers had dislocated the obstructive batteries. 
The effect was heightened by the novelty of dive-bombing attacks: 
troops that had been through several such experiences became inured 
to the ordeal, but a first acquaintance with this form of bombard- 
ment often conquered the nerves of the defenders before the material 
damage had been done. 

In view of the enormous superiority of the German forces in modern 
weapons, the number of troops engaged was of comparatively small 
importance. ‘he French, once they had begun their retreat, were 
constantly declaring that they were heavily outnumbered, but, taking 
the wide battlefield as a whole, it is doubtful whether this were true. 
France had called up about four million men, but of these only about 
half were available for the fighting lines, since there was no equip- 
ment for more: these estimates do not include overseas forces already 
stationed in North Africa and in Syria. Nearly all the French fighting 
force had been moved up to the frontiers, including those of Italy, 
where Mussolini might attack if circumstances seemed favourable. 
Against the German armies France would appear to have used about 
a million and a half, whilst the British from first to last contributed 
437,000 men to the defence of the western front. Belgium and 
Holland had no time to complete anything like full mobilization 
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before the great attack burst upon them; they may have had a third 
_ of a million men ready and equipped in each country, though the 
units actually brought into battle were probably considerably less 
than these figures would suggest. On the actual battle-fronts Ger- 
many eventually massed about one and three-quarter million men, 
but there was another million disposed in areas within easy reach of 
the battlefields in case of need. Many of the German reserves con- 
sisted of what before the war had been called ‘“ para-military forma- 
tions ”’—Brown Shirts, Black Guards, and other organizations—who 
had received an intensive training during the period of the Sitzkrieg. 

The subsidiary elements of the projected Blitzkrieg were minutely 
and efficiently organized. Hosts of parachutists were ready to depart 
for Holland and Belgium, but the numbers of these specially-trained 
troops were not enough for the whole front, and by the time those 
sent to the Low Countries were ready to go elsewhere the French and 
British were forewarned by the example of what had happened in 
Holland and Belgium. Troop-carrying planes were available in such 
limited numbers that they hardly outlasted the Dutch campaign. 
Surprise attack from the air effected its best results in Holland; it 
was less effective in Belgium; it contributed comparatively little to 
the success of the campaign in France. Fifth Column methods were 
used everywhere, and in Holland considerable bodies of armed men 
dressed in Dutch military uniforms were able to secure valuable 
tactical points of vantage, particularly at the Moerdyk Bridge, the 
seizure of which by the Germans prevented the arrival of a body 
of French troops that had landed at Flushing in order to reinforce 
the Dutch defence of the Rotterdam area. Fifth Columnists attempted 
to seize the Dutch royal family and to kidnap or kill prominent 
Dutch officials. In a host of French and Belgian towns and villages 
there were planted Fifth Columnists who fomented panic and, by 
false orders alleged to have come from the local authorities, secured 
a hasty and confused evacuation by the civilian population, choking 
the roads with a continually increasing stream of fugitives and hold- 
ing up the movement of French and British troops that were unable 
to pass through the lengthy processions of people and vehicles. 

So complete were the preparations for the conquest of Holland 
that the German High Command had scheduled it for a single day: 
actually it took just over a week to complete the seizure of every part 
of the country. On roth May the German troops crossed the frontiers, 
the Dutch troops withdrawing before them to the main flood defences 
along the lines of the Yssel and Maas. A heavy attack at Maastricht 
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and Arnhem on 13th May forced these shallow defences, and the 
invaders poured into the central core of Holland. Meanwhile, in the 
rear of the fighting front, paratroops secured some of the Dutch 
aerodromes and troop carriers were landed on the occupied airfields. 
A force of 17,000 men was brought to the Rotterdam airfield in this 
manner; another large body of troops was flown to Scheveningen. 
Those airfields that were not secured in this manner were heavily 
bombed, and the small Dutch air force was soon out of action. Even 
so, Dutch resistance was not yet overcome. Fighting gallantly, 
General Winkelman’s forces fell back on Amsterdam and ‘The Hague, 
whilst the city of Rotterdam continued to resist after the airfield and 
outer suburbs were in enemy hands. On 15th May Rotterdam was 
subjected to a heavy air attack which killed nearly 30,000 persons. 
That day General Winkelman agreed to capitulate: a quarter of his 
army had already become casualties. The Queen and the Netherlands 
Government escaped to England, taking with them such units of the 
Dutch fleet as were in home waters. A few isolated detachments of 
Dutch troops held out, with French aid, for a few hours more on the 
islands at the mouth of the Scheldt, but on 17th May the last of these 
had been overcome. Holland was conquered. 

Simultaneously with the invasion of Holland, German forces 
were pouring across the frontiers of Belgium and Luxemburg. 
Luxemburg city was secured by a small force of Germans who had 
filtered in under the guise of “ tourists’’; the Government fled into 
Belgium, and afterwards to France. The modernized forts of Liége 
were taken one by one: in some cases paratroops landed on the 
concrete roofs and dropped bombs down the ventilators. The key- 
fortress of Eben Emael, of which German agents had obtained plans, 
was captured by units that had been specially trained in assaults on 
a model of the works erected in Germany. Forces passing through 
Dutch territory appeared on the flank of the Belgian defences along 
the lower Meuse. By 14th May the Belgian forces had been driven 
back to a line which ran from Zeeland along the Scheldt to the Albert 
Canal and thence to the Meuse and so to the French frontier. Mean- 
while tank divisions were making their way through the narrow 
valleys of the Ardennes towards the French frontier at Sedan. On 
14th May the Germans made contact with French forces advancing 
to the Meuse near Namur, and a heavy attack began for the purpose 
of securing the river crossings. During the advance of the French 
and British into Belgium no air attacks were made upon them: the 
Germans had no wish to discourage the Allies’ march into what 
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von Brauchitsch regarded as their death-trap. When once action was 
_ joined, however, the Germans attacked with full strength. Both the 
Meuse and the Albert Canal were forced, and the retreat of the 
French and Belgians became almost a panic, important bridges 
being left undestroyed. On 17th May German troops entered 
Brussels. ‘The Allies fell back to the line of the Scheldt; it was 
forced at Audenarde, at Ghent and at Tournay. The British and 
Belgian forces then retired to the line of the Lys. 

Whilst the Allies were being steadily driven back towards the 
Belgian coast, the main German armoured divisions were striking 
in at that section of the Maginot Extension which had been presumed 
by the French to be out of reach of any large enemy formation. On 
12th May attacks in force developed at Longwy and Sedan. Both 
towns fell on 14th May, and the Germans poured across the Meuse 
from Sedan on the following day. By 17th May the whole eastern 
section of the Maginot Extension collapsed, and the French were 
falling back towards Maubeuge, Avesnes, Vervins and Rethel. That 
day, whilst the Germans were marching into Brussels, General 
Gamelin, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied armies, was ordering 
his troops on the French frontier to ‘‘ die rather than retreat’. The 
retreat continued, nevertheless, and on 19th May Gamelin was re- 
lieved of his command. General Weygand, a hero of the last war, 
now seventy-three years of age, was appointed Gamelin’s successor. 

Then, on 21st May, just eleven days after the great Blitzkrieg 
offensive had begun, the French Premier Reynaud announced to an 
astounded Chamber of Deputies that the frontier defences had 
completely collapsed. The Germans were in Amiens, Arras, Abbe- 
ville and Laon. The British, the Belgians, and a large section of the 
French army were cut off from the main forces in France. Reynaud’s 
staggering announcement ended with what sounded like a despairing 
appeal to “ distant lands”’ to send immediate help and not to wait 
until it was too late. The cry of “ Patrie en danger!’’, so utterly 
unexpected, sent a thrill of apprehension through the French Parlia- 
ment and people. To General von Brauchitsch, Commander-in- 
Chief of the German army, and to General von Keitel, his Chief of 
Staff, it gave the first clear indication that the stupendous victory 
for which they had planned so long was at last within their grasp. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE FALL OF FRANCE 


EYNAUD’S cry of Patrie en Danger seemed at first to have 
effected a rally. On 22nd May French troops recaptured the 
town of Abbeville, whilst the British drove the Germans out of 
Arras; that day Reynaud made the somewhat more cheering de- 
claration that it needed only a month of spirited resistance to bring 
the nation three-quarters of the way to victory. But the rally proved 
of short duration. Within another twenty-four hours the enemy 
were again in Abbeville and had appeared on the outskirts of Bou- 
logne. A great gap yawned between the main French armies and the 
Allied forces in the north—a gap which extended from Amiens to 
Bapaume. On 24th May Boulogne fell: the Germans had reached 
the English Channel. It soon became apparent that the main force 
of the German attack was being concentrated on the isolated northern 
group of the Allied armies, numbering about two-thirds of a million 
men. On the main French front, though German attacks gave the 
invaders the cities of Douai and Valenciennes, there was a respite 
from further pressure. 

Though Weygand had been pessimistic about the chances of 
France being able to cope with the vastly superior mechanized forces 
of the enemy, he extemporized a “‘ defence in depth” along the 
general line of the rivers Somme and Aisne, hoping that the fighting 
in Belgium would last long enough to enable him to make these new 
lines firm. At the same time there was a drastic “‘ purge”’ of com- 
manders who had forfeited the confidence of the nation through their 
failure to prevent the disasters on the frontier. Fifteen general 
officers were dismissed. On 18th May Pétain, the “‘ hero of Verdun ”’, 
had joined the Cabinet as Vice-Premier, and the utmost use was 
made of the reputations of Weygand and Pétain to stimulate con- 
fidence; but Weygand was seventy-three years old, and Pétain was 
eighty-four, and neither had any real confidence in the ability of 
France to retrieve the initial defeats. There were no reserves any- 
where near the new battle zones, for there had been no thought of 


the possibility of fighting in these areas. Even the communications 
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of the French armies were devoid of any effective guards, whilst the 
small towns that would soon be in the path of the German advance 
were occupied in light strength by units composed of the older 
classes of conscripts. 

There was yet a chance that a vigorous drive from the north, 
supported by a similar move from the new Somme front, might 
effect at least the safe withdrawal of the Allied forces in Belgium. 
Such an operation was planned for 26th May, but by that time the 
pressure on the left wing of the Allies in Belgium was so strong that 
the southward drive was postponed, and the British troops that 
were to have formed the spearhead of the movement were sent to 
reinforce the Belgian army, which was fighting desperately against 
heavy odds. But the Belgians, without air support, with few tanks 
and with munitions running low, were almost at the end of their 
tether, whilst the sight of hordes of civilian refugees, hopelessly 
mixed up with detachments of troops, being ruthlessly exposed to 
severe aerial bombardment, further affected the morale of the Belgian 
commanders. On the morning of 27th May, King Leopold of 
Belgium informed the French and British Governments that his 
troops could continue their resistance no longer, and next day the 
exhausted Belgian army capitulated to the Germans. More than 
8000 Belgian soldiers had been killed, and another 10,000 had been 
wounded; 200,000 became prisoners. ‘The casualties among the 
civilian population were even heavier than those in the army: close 
on 10,000 had been killed. 

Owing to chaotic conditions in the communications system of the 
Allies, the news of King Leopold’s decision of 27th May, though it 
reached the two Governments, did not reach the commanders in the 
field. Reynaud, however, in his mortification at this fresh disaster, 
distorted the facts of the situation to make it appear that the king’s 
surrender had been an act of treachery, committed without any kind 
of notification to the Allies. That this was not the case was made 
clear by the evidence given in a lawsuit heard in June, 1941, when 
Sir Roger Keyes won a libel action against a British newspaper that 
had accused him of aiding and abetting King Leopold’s treachery. 
A sounder charge against the king, however, was that the surrender 
was ordered against the unanimous advice of his Cabinet, which, 
after escaping to Paris, declared Leopold deposed. This decision 
was confirmed by a meeting of Belgian members of Parliament which 
assembled in Paris on 31st May. A small number of Belgian troops 
—mainly conscripts living in France who had been unable to join 
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the colours before the crash—remained to continue the struggle 
against Germany on behalf of their nation. 

With their left flank exposed by the capitulation of the Belgians, 
the British had to effect a rapid retreat towards the Belgian coast. 
The German superiority in numbers was now so great that evacuation 
by sea—if this were possible—was the only course left as an alter- 
native to annihilation or surrender. Cambrai, Arras, Lille and 'Tour- 
coing, which were still in Allied occupation, were abandoned. The 
only available port that was at all defensible was Dunkirk, where 
the low-lying fields round the city could be partially flooded, so the 
retreat was directed thither. The severest rearguard fighting fell 
upon the French divisions under General Blanchard and General 
Prioux, whose troops put in excellent work to cover the withdrawal. 
Outside the main battle zone, a small but by no means negligible con- 
tribution to the resistance was made by the British garrison of Calais 
citadel, whick kept a far superior force of Germans occupied until 
4th June, when the evacuation of Dunkirk had been completed. 

It seemed impossible that an army of close on a third of a million 
men, hard pressed by superior forces and outclassed in all the decisive 
weapons of modern warfare, should be able to evacuate more than 
a handful of troops from a port where the embarkation facilities were 
limited to a small harbour and a number of open beaches. The 
Germans anticipated the capture of practically the whole of the 
Allied force. Winston Churchill warned the British people to prepare 
for ‘‘ hard and heavy tidings”. ‘Though over a thousand vessels 
were used to rescue the retreating army, the vast majority of them 
were tiny craft—private yachts, pleasure steamers and fishing-boats: 
222 British naval units, from destroyers to speed-boats, were used 
for this purpose, whilst some two hundred of the vessels were 
French. Desperate fighting was continued by the British and French 
rearguards throughout the seven days during which the evacuation 
was in progress, whilst the Royal Air Force performed amazing feats 
against vastly superior numbers of German planes. Between 29th 
May and 3rd June, 335,000 British and French troops were success- 
fully evacuated from Dunkirk. All the military vehicles, such few 
tanks as the Allies possessed, a thousand guns and nearly all the 
heavy equipment of the evacuated divisions had to be abandoned, 
most of it being destroyed before it was left. Thirty thousand British 
troops were left behind as dead or prisoners. Of the naval craft 
employed in the operation, six British and seven French destroyers 
were sunk, along with some thirty other craft. 
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The almost miraculous rescue of this huge force raised so much 
enthusiasm in Britain that Churchill had to remind the public that 
the Belgian campaign had ended in “a colossal military disaster ”’. 
Apart from the highly-successful management of the difficult evacua- 
tion, the only satisfactory feature of the campaign, said Churchill, 
was that in the fighting of the last few days the German air force had 
been decisively beaten by the Royal Air Force, which had inflicted 
upon the enemy four times the losses which they themselves had suf- 
fered. There was not the slightest doubt that, in quality of both pilots 
and machines, the British were markedly superior to their opponents. 

As soon as the Allied troops were cleared out of Belgium, Hitler 
turned upon the French armies in the south. A small British force 
had arrived from England to take up positions on the Somme, and 
this was reinforced by other British troops during the next fortnight, 
but with the loss of so much equipment at Dunkirk little could be 
expected from across the Channel for some time to come. On 5th 
June, the Fiihrer issued his orders for the second phase of the great 
battle in the west. Once more the German mechanized divisions 
set themselves in motion, hacking their way through the French 
armies wherever they chose to attack. On a front of 120 miles, from 
the sea to Soissons, the advance was pressed, the heaviest blows 
falling on Amiens and Soissons. In two days the Somme line was 
forced; in three days the Aisne was crossed. On gth June the front 
was extended to the Argonne region, and next day German tanks 
crossed the Seine near Rouen. The French Government information 
service, which consistently concealed unpleasant facts, tried to 
explain away these fresh setbacks. It was admitted that tanks had 
crossed the Seine and that the Germans had made advances in 
other sectors, but the tanks were unsupported by infantry and would 
be useless when their fuel was consumed; the German losses were 
so heavy that the offensive would soon exhaust itself. Yet it was 
evident from a glance at the map that the German armoured forces 
were sweeping through the French defences at all points, as success- 
fully as General von Reichenau’s great tank thrust had swept its 
way from Sedan to the Channel ports. On 9th June, Weygand’s 
order of the day declared, ‘ We have reached the last phase. Hold 
fast”. But the retreat went on, and next day the Government De- 
partments were beginning to leave Paris for Tours. 

The French Government continued to look for new saviours. At 
long last, Colonel de Gaulle, promoted General for the occasion, 
was taken into serious consultation by the military authorities. He 
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had distinguished himself in two actions at the front, with a pitiably 
tiny force of tanks, and was now recalled to Paris to act as Assistant 
War Minister. ‘The same day Daladier was dismissed from the 
Cabinet, but two even stronger supporters of Appeasement, Baudouin 
and Prouvost, were brought into it. On 12th June Rouen and Rheims 
fell, and the Marne was crossed at Chateau-Thierry. That day 
Weygand told Reynaud that the situation had become hopeless and 
suggested a request for an armistice. The Premier, however, refused 
to abandon hope, though he agreed that Paris would have to be 
evacuated. Declaring the capital an open town, to avoid a repetition 
of the air raid which on 3rd June had killed 250 Parisians, he with- 
drew with the Cabinet to Bordeaux, sending an urgent request to 
the United States Government for immediate help. On 14th June 
the Germans marched triumphantly into Paris. 

The situation was black indeed. In the east Chalons had fallen, 
and the Germans were sweeping through Champagne to St. Dizier. 
In the west, 6000 British troops and some French detachments were 
encircled at St. Valéry and had to surrender. Italy had declared war 
on 1oth June, and it was now impossible to reinforce the northern 
armies by drafts from the Italian frontier. There was much talk of 
a stand upon the Loire, but the French armies were rapidly losing 
touch with each other. Chaumont and Auxerre fell on 16th June, 
and the French garrisons of the Maginot Line, which had repulsed 
all attacks from the east, were ordered to prepare for a withdrawal, 
for they were rapidly being cut off from Weygand’s main forces. 
There was no kind of “ front’ left—there were just a number of 
isolated armies, tired, dejected, endlessly retreating, except on the 
lower Loire, where there was something approaching ordered com- 
mand. All over central France the roads were choked with hordes 
of refugees: it was impossible to estimate their number with any 
exactness, but they appear to have totalled at least ten million, in- 
cluding large numbers of Belgians. The wholesale exodus of the 
populations of country towns and villages left a clear field for the 
German advanced troops, who might otherwise have been at least 
temporarily hindered in their progress by the organization of islands 
of resistance. The breakdown of the central command left each 
military unit to shift for itself, divisions that were still putting up 
a sturdy fight being often compelled to retreat by the disappearance 
of less courageous units on their flanks. Such was the background 
against which was held the famous meeting of the French Cabinet on 
16th June to discuss the question of an armistice. 
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When Weygand urged upon Reynaud the necessity of an armistice, 
on 12th June, the French Premier at once consulted with Churchill. 
France and Britain had bound themselves at the beginning of the 
war by a mutual pledge not to conclude any separate peace or 
armistice, and one of Reynaud’s questions to the British Prime 
Minister was whether circumstances might justify the release of 
France from her pledge. Three days later the British Government 
agreed that the French Premier might institute inquiries as to the 
terms under which an armistice could be arranged, though without 
entering upon any negotiations for giving effect to those terms. The 
Bordeaux meeting of the French Cabinet was called to discuss the 
prospects in this direction. At this moment there was an entirely 
unexpected development. As a last gesture of co-operation with 
France in her hour of distress, the Churchill Cabinet in Great 
Britain made an astounding offer of political union between the two 
countries, which could henceforward enjoy a common citizenship, 
with one Government common to both. Perhaps the most practical 
suggestion in this hasty and fantastic scheme was that under such a 
union there would be a joint responsibility for the restoration of 
property damaged in the war: since France had at this time suffered 
considerably more than Britain, it was in effect a financial guarantee 
to the advantage of the French people. 

At the Cabinet meeting of 16th June, Pétain and Weygand 
argued that since further military resistance was now hopeless an 
armistice had become a sheer necessity, whilst the difference between 
asking for the terms of a possible armistice and entering upon formal 
negotiations was so slight as to be unimportant. Reynaud’s enemies 
have made much play with the fact that the Countess de Portes, an 
intimate friend of his who was closely in touch with him during 
these critical days, was also a close friend of Baudouin, who had 
always been inclined towards Fascism and the appeasement of Ger- 
many, and that before the war she had been friendly with Abetz, 
Hitler’s agent in Paris. Yet whatever influence this lady may have 
had upon Reynaud’s attitude, it can hardly be maintained that she 
converted him to the Germanophil point of view, for at this crucial 
meeting he threw his whole weight in favour of Churchill’s Union 
scheme and against suing for an armistice. The case for a con- 
tinuation of hostilities was being strongly urged by De Gaulle, who 
maintained not only that France could hit back powerfully at Ger- 
many and Italy from her North African possessions and utilize 
her fleet and the resources of her Empire in the forthcoming period 
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of the struggle, but that it was within the bounds of possibility that 
an Allied force might maintain a secure foothold in the home country 
itself by occupying a comparatively narrow front along the eastern 
border of the Brittany peninsula. But Pétain and Weygand shared 
the belief that the war as a whole was irretrievably lost, and that— 
as an unnamed French General quoted by Churchill put it—‘‘ in 
three weeks England will have her neck wrung like a chicken ”’. 
They had a majority in the Cabinet. The Union scheme was rejected 
by fourteen votes to ten; the decision to ask Germany to open 
negotiations for an armistice was approved by thirteen votes to 
eleven. Reynaud promptly handed in his resignation. 

Old Pétain, who had been functioning as Vice-Premier for the 
last month, was now made Premier, with Chautemps, a well-known 
democratic politician, as his Vice-Premier. Weygand, Baudouin and 
Admiral Darlan were the most prominent of the other members of 
the new Cabinet. Immediate approach was made to Germany 
through the offices of the Spanish Government, and to Italy through 
those of the Pope. After a brief consultation between Hitler and 
Mussolini at Munich, Germany replied with a demand that a French 
Commission should be sent to seek Germany’s terms. General 
Huntziger, with two admirals, an air-chief, and a civilian negotiator, 
were thereupon sent to a humiliating meeting with Hitler at Com- 
pi¢gne, where the triumphant Fiihrer insisted on conducting the 
business in the historic railway carriage in which Marshal Foch had 
presented the Allies’ armistice terms to the Germans in 1918; Hitler 
occupied Foch’s former seat, whilst the French were relegated to the 
seats occupied more than twenty years before by the suppliant 
Germans. The ceremony took place on 21st June. Pétain had 
declared that if he could not get “‘ honourable” terms for France he 
would accept Churchill’s Union scheme and continue the war from 
the colonies, but the terms dictated by the Germans appeared to 
satisfy the old marshal, and they were approved by the French 
Cabinet next day. 

Under the terms of the armistice the Germans were to establish 
a military occupation of all that part of France which lay north of a 
line drawn from the Swiss border at Geneva to Tours on the Loire, 
and also a deep coastal strip along the whole of the French Atlantic 
coast as far as the Spanish frontier. Though the French local 
authorities would continue to function within the occupied area, 
there was to be no communication between occupied and unoccupied 
France, all trade, passenger traffic and even postal services being 
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severed. Taxation levied upen the French people was te Seance 
the army of occupation to the extent ef 4o0.e0e,e0e frames a day. 
All French armed forces im the homeland were t be demobilized: 
their weapons were to be handed over to Germany. With the exe 
tion of a few small vessels to be retained as guardshigs in the Collenies, 
the French fleet was to be handed over to Germany and Raby, which 
Powers undertook to disermm the warships and intern them, except 
for such vessels as were retained for purposes of mine-cueeping and 
“ coast defence *. All German prisomers were to be released Sarthe 
with, but all French prisoners were to remain in custedy. Gemmanr 
obtained control over the French radie statiems 4The somewhat 
curtous clauses relating to the Geet were the result of a pledge given 
by Petain and Admiral Darian om aoth June te the British Admiralty 
not to surrender the French fleet to either Germans er aliaes The 
terms of the armistice prevented the use of these ships fir the gemerall 
purposes of the war, but it was obviews that the vicrars” pramikes ip 
Finally, the terms were to be referred te Mussoliad, and the amnstice 
Was to come into force six hours after the adhesien af the Islan 
Government to the 

Traly had so far taken virtually no part in the war. Ik was net 
until the Compitgne ceremony was over that Messolind endered Bis 
troops to attack the French Alpine passen. The advance begam an 
23rd June, and was repulsed at every peint by French tress. Bae 
the Pétain Cabinet had already accepted Hitler's temas. and the 
armistice with Italy was concladed am ayth Fane. The French 
defence zones on the berders of Italy and Libya were te be d& 
miltarined, along with the ports of Toulon, Ajaccio, Bizerta and 
Oran. There was to be no immediate cession of territary, mer any 
Traian military occupation. TtsBan troops im East Afticea were 
have the free use of the port of DibeutiL A teach of almost comic 
reef was afforded by the march of the Italian army inte the new 
undefended Riviera town of Mentone during the Six hours benween 
claim that Italy had made at least some sight conquest at the expense 
of her enemy neighbour. 
to retire without further fighting. In spite of this, however, same 
units continued to resist the German advance. The Maginet had 
mations im its rear—at Metz, Toul, Nancy, Lunéyille and Stras. 
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bourg. Several sections of the Line were surrendered without fight- 
ing; in other places there was resistance, so weak and disjointed 
that the capture of these defences was effected by infantry and 
artillery without the support of either tanks or bombing planes. 
Meanwhile other enemy columns were marching through Burgundy, 
occupying Autun and Dijon, and reaching the Swiss frontier behind 
the old fortress of Belfort. By 2oth June the advance had reached 
the great city of Lyons. In the west, the invaders swept through 
Normandy to Rennes and Brest; in the centre, they reached the 
Loire at Orleans on 17th June. At the time of the armistice the 
German forces were arrayed along the lines of the Loire and Cher; 
parts of the occupied area were evacuated under the terms of the 
armistice—in particular Lyons lay beyond the arranged line—but 
on the other hand the remainder of the Atlantic coastal area was 
placed under German control, the enemy forces reaching the Spanish 
frontier on 27th June. The British troops that had participated in 
the campaign between the Somme and Brittany were for the most 
part safely withdrawn by sea from Norman and Breton ports. ‘The 
Channel Islands, being left exposed to short-distance air attack, 
were evacuated by the British garrisons on 28th June, German 
planes bombarding the harbours during the operation; on 1st July 
enemy forces landed and took possession of the first portion of 
British territory to be lost during the war. 

Much has been said and written about the rottenness of the 
French political system, the spread of Fifth Columnism in high 
places, and the treachery of those politicians and generals who 
afterwards became known as the “ men of Vichy’. It is true that 
faction, personal intrigue and corruption played a much larger part 
in the workings of French democracy than they did in British 
political life. The harmonious relations between Churchill and 
Chamberlain and the support given by the latter to his successor 
in the premiership in Britain stand in marked contrast to the bitter 
animosity displayed by Daladier towards Reynaud after the change 
of Government in France. Throughout the critical days of 1940 
Daladier and Reynaud were hardly on speaking terms, and just 
before the Blitzkrieg fell upon France there was a violent quarrel 
between the two over Reynaud’s decision to dismiss Gamelin for his 
failure to organize effective aid to Norway. The launching of the 
German invasion on roth May prevented Reynaud from effecting 
a change in command at this date, and General Gamelin—who, 
incidentally, was also at constant loggerheads with his second-in- 
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command, General Georges—retained his control of the army until 
the Maginot Extension defences collapsed. It is also true that the 
class struggle in France was far more bitter than any similar conflict 
in Britain; the large French Communist Party inspired infinitely 
more fear among the wealthy classes than did the tiny Communist 
element in Britain. Distrust of the labouring classes as actual or 
potential Communists prevented that confidence in the patriotism 
and common sense of the people which was so noticeable a feature 
of the British Government. In France there was little trace of that 
“popular”? movement that across the Channel made almost every 
citizen feel that a German victory would be a catastrophic blow to 
his own personal well-being. ‘There were French capitalists and 
politicians who believed that Hitler would be a more amiable and 
lenient ruler than the left-wingers of the Popular Front. “ Rather 
Hitler than Blum and his canaille!’, was an exclamation heard even 
during the retreat from Paris. Such Fascist organizations as the 
Croix de Feu, the Solidarité Francaise, and the Yeunesses Patriotes, 
were bound to turn more or less sympathetically to the cause of 
Nazism. Under such circumstances, anything like a war a outrance 
against the German invaders proved impossible, and the French 
Government’s instructions to the Paris police to take action against 
any Parisians who tried to defend their city against the enemy troops 
was inspired, not only by a reluctance to see valuable property de- 
stroyed by the havoc of war, but also by a latent fear that an armed 
proletariat might repeat the horrors of the Commune of 1871. 
Hitler, of course, made the most of these internal fissures and 
weaknesses. ‘The leaflet and loud-speaker propaganda urging the 
French people to abandon a “ British-made war” had some effect. 
Pre-war flattery of right-wing French politicians bore fruit during 
the days when the task of beating the Germans appeared likely to 
involve long years of destructive struggle. But it must not be over- 
looked that, with the best will in the world, the French leaders could 
not have prevented the conquest of the homeland in 1940. The 
Battle of France was won, not by the weakness or treachery of 
French politicians, but by massed tanks and massed planes. It is 
just possible that De Gaulle’s scheme for the defence of the Breton 
peninsula might have proved feasible, but certainly every other 
region of the French countryside was doomed to experience a period 
of German control. Nor must it be imagined that the ‘“ men of 
Vichy ” were of a uniform degree of pessimism or of treachery to the 
national interests. Apart from the Communists, who at that time 
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were under the influence of the neutrality pact between Moscow and 
Berlin, hardly a French politician of note took an open stand against 
the entry of France into the war, though Bonnet, Flandin and Laval 
would have been only too glad to find an opportunity for a negotiated 
peace. It was not until it became clear that a great military disaster 
was unavoidable that there was any serious flinching from the con- 
tinuation of the war. Nor, taking the army as a whole, did the 
French soldiers fight with any lack of courage or endurance. It was 
the military defeat that provoked the total collapse of French re- 
sistance, and had Allied tanks and planes existed in such numbers 
as to smash Hitler’s great offensive, there seems no reasonable doubt 
that France would have remained in the war. 

Where the decay of the French patriotic spirit made itself de- 
cisively felt, however, was in the refusal of the national leaders to 
continue the struggle from the colonial bases. Churchill, threatened 
with the launching of a similar Blitzkrieg upon the extemporized 
defences of Great Britain, declared, in a famous speech, that if the 
homeland were overrun by the enemy, the British Government and 
people would continue the fight with a fleet based on the oversea 
dominions of the British Crown. France’s colonial empire was far- 
flung and wealthy; it contained, not only potential reserves of man- 
power, but efficient armies in being; Allied command of the sea 
was still undisputed, except in land-locked areas of narrow compass 
like the Baltic. Opinion in Algeria, Tunis, Syria, and the Colonies 
generally, was at that time strongly in favour of continuing the 
struggle. The request for an armistice had been carried by a very 
small majority in the Cabinet. After the formation of the Pétain 
Ministry, nearly two hundred Senators and Deputies—more than a 
fifth of the legislature—including Daladier and Mandel, two of the 
ex-ministers, sailed for North Africa to organize the forces there for 
a campaign against the Italians in Libya; orders from Bordeaux, 
however, resulted in their being refused a landing, and on their 
return to France they were put under arrest. Chautemps, the Vice- 
Premier, refusing to accept armistice terms which would place his 
country under the heel of the Germans, resigned from the Cabinet 
and sailed to Portugal; later in the year he went to the United States. 
His place as Vice-Premier was taken by Laval. De Gaulle had 
already gone to London, where on 28th June, the British Govern- 
ment recognized him as leader of the “‘ Free French”, who were 
prepared to maintain the fight against Germany and honour the 
pledges given by France that she would not conclude a separate 
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armistice or peace with Nazi Germany. But the men who accepted 
Hitler’s terms were convinced that the only remaining policy was 
to recognize the supremacy of the virile new nation that had assumed 
the leadership of Europe, and to attempt the finding of some measure 
of prosperity within the orbit of the Nazi “ New Order”. 

There was a note of patriotic regret discernible in the utterances 
of the two veteran generals of the last war who now accepted German 
domination of their country. ‘‘ People have wanted to spare them- 
selves effort. ‘To-day misfortune comes,” said Pétain—a confession 
of inefficiency in defence measures rather than an admission of war 
guilt. Weygand, again without any suggestion that Nazi Germany 
had right on its side, expressed the hope that these days of trouble 
would strengthen France. The day on which the armistice was to 
come into force—25th June—was declared by the Government a day 
of national mourning. Considering the extent of the catastrophe, 
the number of casualties was not large; this was due to the fact that 
the onslaught had been so overpowering that it rarely took very long 
to persuade the French commanders to abandon a battlefield. ‘The 
French troops were worn out by continuous marches to ever fresh 
positions on which they hoped it would prove possible to make an 
effective stand. Owing to the chaotic conditions in France after the 
catastrophe, it was impossible to compile any very accurate figures 
of the losses, but the Vichy Government estimated that the total of 
killed was not more than 70,000; the wounded were estimated at 
300,000, whilst more than one and three-quarter million prisoners 
remained in German hands. Germany at first admitted the loss of 
only 27,000 killed, 111,000 wounded, and 18,000 missing for the 
whole campaign in Holland, Belgium and France, but later declared 
that complete returns would probably bring the combined total up 
to something approaching a quarter of a million. ‘The complete 
British returns for the western campaign showed that of 437,000 
troops sent to the Continent, 384,000 returned safely; 13,000 had 
been killed and 40,000 had become prisoners. 

At first it seemed possible that some at least of the major colonies 
would follow De Gaulle rather than Pétain. With a lead from the 
Government in France there is not the slightest doubt that the whole 
overseas Empire would have continued the war against Germany. 
After the armistice, Duff Cooper, representing the British Govern- 
ment, accompanied by Lord Gort, who had been Commander-in- 
Chief of the British army from the outbreak of war to the with- 
drawal from the Continent, arrived in French Morocco to establish 
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relations with General Nogués, the Governor of French North 
Africa. But they were not allowed an interview, and it soon became 
known that the French overseas territories generally would follow 
the lead of the Government that was now established at Vichy. 
Weygand paid a visit to General Mittelhauser, commander of the 
French troops in Syria, who had shown signs of refusing to accept 
the armistice, and persuaded him to abide by the decisions of the 
Pétain Cabinet. 

Even had Britain wished to interfere with the decisions of the 
French colonial Governors, at the moment she certainly had no 
forces to spare for applying pressure on them. The question of the 
transfer to German and Italian control of the French fleet, however, 
was a different matter. In view of the impending attack on Britain, 
it was unthinkable that this great accession of naval strength to 
Hitler’s forces should be allowed to take effect if there were any 
possible means of preventing it. Fortunately for Britain, the greater 
part of the French navy was not in home waters, and a considerable 
section was in ports which were under British control. As early as 
13th June, when Reynaud was anxiously discussing the possibilities 
of holding back the German advance, Churchill had suggested the 
transference of all French naval units to British ports, where they 
would be safe from seizure by the enemy. On 2oth June, after the 
French request for an armistice, Alexander, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, had visited Bordeaux and obtained an assurance from 
Pétain and Admiral Darlan that the French fleet would not be 
surrendered to either Germany or Italy. When the terms of the 
armistice became known, the British Admiralty appealed to Darlan 
for an explanation, and was given to understand that the French 
naval officers would ignore any official order to bring their ships into 
enemy ports, since the French Government had accepted the armistice 
terms under duress. 

In order to meet the new conditions on the Continent, the 
British Government had declared a blockade of the German-occupied 
coasts of France on 26th June, whilst establishing contraband control 
over the southern coasts, which were in the unoccupied zone. The 
problem of the French fleet, however, was discussed for several days, 
and eventually the British Cabinet decided that the ships in British 
and North African harbours must be transferred to British control. 
Their commanders were offered the choice between a number of 
alternatives: to join the British as ‘‘ Free French ” allies, to surrender 
their ships to the British Government, to send them away for intern- 
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ment in America, to concentrate them in the French West Indies 
_ and demilitarize them, or to scuttle them. All the eight capital ships 
of the French navy were at that time away from homeland ports, 
along with three heavy cruisers, five light cruisers and the single 
aircraft carrier; only four heavy cruisers and six light cruisers were 
in European waters, all at Toulon. The vessels that were in British 
ports and those at Alexandria all submitted to demilitarization with- 
out any trouble beyond one small scuffle on a ship in one of the 
British ports; these ships remained where they were, and were not 
taken to America. Two light cruisers and an aircraft carrier were at 
Martinique in the West Indies, and were taken under observation by 
United States warships which, though not engaged in hostilities of 
any kind at that time, would be likely to warn the British naval 
authorities if these vessels should steam away. The force at Oran, 
on the Algerian coast, under the command of Admiral Gensoul, 
refused to accept any of the proffered alternatives. On 3rd July 
Admiral Somerville, with a strong British force, called upon Gensoul 
to surrender or to prepare for action. The French admiral replied 
that he must obey his Government. In the short action which 
followed, out of the four French capital ships, one was sunk; two 
were beached and incapacitated, whilst a small seaplane carrier was 
sunk. The battle-cruiser Strasbourg, though damaged, managed to 
escape to Toulon. There was no serious damage done to the British 
fleet. Six days later a similar series of demands to the captain of the 
battleship Richelieu, which lay at Dakar in West Africa, was also 
rejected, and another fight took place, the French warship being put 
out of action. 

The net result of these operations was that the only large ships 
available for seizure by the Germans and Italians were four heavy 
and six light cruisers, together with a damaged battle-cruiser. As, 
however, the British had in their custody three French battleships, 
three heavy cruisers and one light cruiser—all demilitarized for the 
time being—and as a seizure of the Toulon squadron by the Axis 
Powers would almost certainly be followed by the rearming of the 
ships under British control for use against the Axis, insistence on 
the fulfilment of the naval clauses of the armistice would have been, 
on balance, disadvantageous to Germany, although there would 
have been an additional prize for the Axis in a total, on balance, of 
more than thirty destroyers and torpedo-boats and seventy sub- 
marines. Naval authorities in all countries, in spite of theories 
favouring the submarine and the air-arm, were still calculating the 
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basic strength of fleets in terms of capital ships, and for the time 
being the Vichy Government was allowed to retain possession of all 
its warships. 

Whatever may have been the thoughts of the Vichy Ministers 
about these naval developments, outwardly they reacted violently 
against Great Britain. A thousand Frenchmen had been killed in 
the battle of Oran, and Vichy left Hitler no cause for complaint in 
its denunciations of perfidious Albion. Ignoring the fact that Britain 
was merely counteracting in one sphere of action the flagrant breach 
of France’s treaty agreements by the Pétain Government, the Vichy 
Press declared that the British, after jockeying the French into a war 
they had never wanted, had now wantonly slaughtered the seamen 
of a nation for whom they had professed the most cordial friendship. 
On 9th July Vichy severed diplomatic relations with Great Britain. 
After all, it would not be long before the British chicken would have 
its neck wrung, so why not play for favour from the new masters of 
Europe? 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN 


ie the German General Staff had long ago prepared 
detailed plans for the invasion and conquest of Britain, Hitler 
hesitated about proceeding to an immediate attack on the island 
kingdom. Procedure by clearly marked stages, each carefully or- 
ganized during a period of comparative rest, was more in keeping 
with the Nazi tradition than any hasty exploitation of an apparently 
favourable situation. The German troops, for all their spectacular 
successes in France, had undergone several weeks of strenuous effort, 
and in any case the completion of preliminary arrangements for a 
full-scale invasion would take time. Even Hitler was surprised at the 
speed of his victory over the French, and nothing had been done so 
far to prepare for an attack on Britain during the summer of 1940. 
Furthermore, like many brilliant men who have codified and pub- 
lished their ideas, the Fiihrer was reluctant to depart from the main 
theses of his original scheme: the famous programme of Mein 
Kampf, after foreshadowing the absorption by the Reich of the 
lesser States of Central Europe, went on to advocate a shattering 
blow at France, to secure the rear of the German position in the 
greatest continental campaign of all—that which would end in the 
conquest of Bolshevik Russia. 

In those early days when Hitler was persuaded to become an 
author, he had a healthy respect for the innate power of the British 
nation, and the ambitions of Mem Kampf, great as they were, did 
not extend to the conquest of the Anglo-Saxon countries; but the 
weak foreign policy of the Governments that had ruled Britain since 
the Nazi Revolution in Germany and the failure of Britain to keep 
pace with German rearmament had stimulated in the Fiihrer am- 
bitions of far wider scope than a mere German hegemony on the 
Continent. The petulant irritation shown by Hitler at the belated 
rearmament efforts of Britain after Munich indicated the partial 
frustration of these new hopes, but his programme still kept the 
British Isles outside the sphere of his military operations until the 
original scheme of Lebensraum had been completed. ‘The entry of 
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certed him: he had not planned to tackle France until 1940, and he 
had expected Britain to remain quiescent for some years to come. 
The easy pace of the Allied war effort during the Sitzkrieg had 
enabled him to launch the great attack on France under much the 
same conditions as those he had always envisaged, but Britain was 
still in the war, and apparently determined to continue the struggle. 

There was also the fear that Russia, surprised and alarmed at 
the rapidity and thoroughness of German victory in the west, might 
take advantage of the fact that German forces were locked up in a 
British campaign to launch an attack on his recent gains in Poland. 
There was certainly no time to mount in all the necessary detail a 
major campaign against Russia before the advent of winter, but by 
an outward return to the policy of moderate claims it might still be 
possible to persuade the British people and Government to enter 
upon negotiations for a compromise peace which would appear to 
safeguard their vital interests. In the middle of June, just at the 
time when the hopelessness of the French defence was becoming 
apparent, Hitler had declared that he had never intended to destroy 
the British Empire and that he would be well content with the 
elimination of the British fleet as a menace to Germany, the acquisi- 
tion of oversea possessions by the transference of directly-governed 
British colonial territory, and the fall of the ‘ capitalist clique ”’ that 
he declared responsible for Britain’s imperialist and bellicose policy. 
After the French armistice he relaxed his claims still further. Speak- 
ing to the Reichstag on 19th July, he declared that if only Britain 
would leave the Continent of Europe to the Axis Powers and content 
herself with her vast overseas Empire, peace would be possible. He 
reiterated his assertion that he had never wanted to fight the British 
people, and, though he threatened that he would smash the British 
Empire if the war went on, he appealed to British ‘‘ common sense ”’ 
to stop a war which ought never to have been begun and ought not 
to be allowed to continue. For more than a week the German Press 
tuned its utterances to fit in with this attitude of moderation and 
peace mindedness, but the reaction of the British Government, in- 
dicated to the world through the medium of a speech by Lord 
Halifax on 22nd July, was to reject the idea of any peace which 
would leave Hitler in control of any non-German country. 

The war, therefore, was to proceed, and the German invasion 
preparations were pressed forward. Britain was, indeed, in no 
favourable position for resisting an invasion by the mightiest army in 
the world. Her own army was only in its initial stages of formation 
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and training. The bulk of her stocks of military equipment had 
been lost at Dunkirk. Of the guns, tanks and military vehicles 
which she still possessed most were locked up, along with valuable 
armies, in the Middle East, where Mussolini’s forces were threaten- 
ing the conquest of Egypt and the Sudan. The terrific shock of the 
fall of France, which had deprived Britain of the great military 
resources of her ally—resources on which she had calculated to rely 
during at least the first year of the war—was such as might produce 
a catastrophic paralysis in an unmilitary nation. If Britain had to 
be invaded, now was the “ psychological moment”’. The lesson of 
the fall of France was already beginning to stimulate a serious 
switch over to intensive war production, and a country with the 
industrial resources of Britain might well, if left on one side, develop 
sufficient military strength to be able to defy conquest in the follow- 
ing spring, particularly as American production of war material was 
also being speeded up. 

The major obstacle in any invasion scheme was, of course, the 
great superiority of British sea power. The twenty-mile Strait of 
Dover could not be crossed so easily as the rivers of Belgium and 
France. Yet modern science had put within the grasp of the would- 
be invader a number of instruments which might well neutralize 
the British naval superiority. Heavy artillery mounted on the French 
coast could throw their shells well beyond the waters of the narrow 
Strait; a double line of mines, reinforced by patrols of submarines, 
would form a corridor through which invasion craft might pass in 
comparative safety; a liberal use of paratroops and carrier planes 
could take the English coast defences in the rear and secure a bridge- 
head for the invasion. Diversionary attacks on other parts of the 
English coast were planned to scatter the defending forces, both 
naval and military. But the main factor in the German calculations 
—in fact the sine qua non of the invasion scheme—was air supremacy. 
The Luftwaffe was expected to drive the Royal Air Force from the 
skies, after which achievement it would aid in the destruction of the 
British coast defences and in the elimination of any British warships 
which ventured into the narrow seas. In addition to transports of the 
normal type, the numbers of which would be limited by the scarcity 
of large harbours in the vicinity of the Straits, there would be a host 
of motor-driven barges sufficiently strongly built to convey the tanks 
and mechanized transport in which the defenders were so markedly 
deficient. Whilst the operation was in progress, civilian morale 


would be shattered by a rain of bombs upon the great cities of Britain, 
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whilst air supremacy would, as in Poland and France, paralyse the 
enemy’s system of communications. Such an invasion would not 
be achieved without heavy losses, but Hitler was prepared to lose, 
if necessary, a dozen divisions in the first stage of the campaign, 
provided that the second wave of invaders could be sure of a clear 
field for advancing into the country. Gallant as the defence might 
prove to be, rifles and shot-guns were no match for tanks and 
bombing-planes, and a few weeks at most would extinguish the 
effective resistance of Germany’s sole surviving opponent in the 
field. 

The final scheme provided for a series of landings between Dover 
and Worthing, with a diversionary attack in the region of Lyme 
Regis. Within the first few days 150,000 German troops were to be 
ashore, and the invasion force was to be built up to a total of a third 
of a million. At first provisionally fixed for mid-August, the plan 
was later moved on to mid-September. For some months senior 
officials of the prospective army of occupation had been undergoing 
training for their task. The treatment of the conquered country was 
to be drastic, since a people with the traditions of Great Britain 
would not take readily to foreign domination and control. A system 
of hostages and reprisals for disorders was to be instituted and, if 
necessary, all males between the ages of seventeen and forty-five 
were to be deported to Germany for forced labour. 

From the early days of July there was a concentration of invasion 
barges and transports all along the continental coast, from Holland 
to Brittany, and supplementary transport was sent to Norwegian 
harbours. Within the next two months nearly three thousand motor 
barges, some specially built, others collected from the continental 
canals and rivers and adapted for invasion purposes, were assembled 
between Boulogne and Flushing, whilst four million tons of ordinary 
shipping were also directed to the same harbours. A huge air armada 
under the personal command of Hermann Goring was assembled on 
the air-fields of France and the Low Countries. Masses of troops 
of all formations were given daily practice in embarkation and dis- 
embarkation. ‘Throughout Germany optimism ran high; specu- 
lations were made as to whether final victory would come in August 
or September. In July contracts were placed for the erection of 
triumphal arches and victory pillars in numerous German cities, 
whilst the stands erected in Berlin to celebrate the return of the 
local regiments from their victories in France were allowed to remain 
in readiness for a still greater victory parade, the German army 
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badges being replaced by those of the Luftwaffe, whose exploits 
would have ensured the conquest of Britain. 

On the British side the crisis provoked an intensive outburst of 
activity, defence measures having to be largely extemporized with 
whatever material was available. Of the million and a half troops 
now in Great Britain less than half were fully trained, and the 
modern heavy equipment was extremely limited in amount. The 
best troops were organized in mobile columns ready to move rapidly 
into any threatened area. The lessons of the Dutch and Belgian 
campaigns had provoked the creation of a new local volunteer force 
as early as 14th May. Intended mainly for use against paratroops, 
these units were at first known as the Local Defence Volunteers and 
nicknamed “‘ Parashots”’. Within two days of their first institution 
a quarter of a million volunteers had presented themselves for enrol- 
ment, and with the increasing menace of invasion the new force, 
renamed the Home Guard, reached the million mark by the end of 
June. So great was the shortage of weapons, however, that many of 
these men were without firearms; an appeal for the loan of shot-guns 
by private individuals attempted in some measure to reduce the 
deficiency, whilst the American Government released a large stock 
of rifles and other weapons which had remained in storage since the 
last Great War and forwarded them to Britain. 

Meanwhile every effort was being made to extemporize defences 
in coastal areas with barbed wire, concrete pill-boxes and tank 
obstacles, harbour booms and gun emplacements. Roads were 
barricaded with old cars, tree trunks and other obstacles. Flat fields 
and open spaces were studded with obstructions designed to wreck 
troop-carrying planes. To add to the difficulties of invaders by sea 
or air, signposts were removed from roads, supplies of petrol were 
removed from all but a few garages in each district, and a wholesale 
obliteration of inscriptions indicating the names of towns and villages 
was carried out. Cattle and other livestock were removed in large 
numbers from the south-eastern counties. Minefields were laid off 
the coasts and devices were installed at the most obvious landing 
places for spraying the beaches with blazing oil. The A.R.P. services 
were increased to a total of one and a half million, 180,000 being 
full-time workers. Twenty million people were by now provided 
with domestic air-raid shelters, whilst the whole population was 
supplied with gas masks. Millions of pamphlets were distributed to 
the civilian population instructing them how to act in the event of 
invasion—the dominant idea being, ‘‘ Stay put!’’, since the lesson of 
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the choked highways of France and Belgium had been well learned. 
Plans were issued for a national system of news and communications 
services under invasion conditions, and for the distribution of 
emergency food supplies in eight hundred storage areas. The 
warning signal in case of invasion by sea or air was to be the 
ringing of church bells, the use of which was forbidden for normal 
purposes. 

The lesson of the Fifth Column had also been well learnt. Neutral 
ships in the ports were searched for hidden Germans. A great drive 
for interning enemy aliens was instituted in May, until as far as 
possible every male German and Austrian between the ages of sixteen 
and seventy had been placed in custody. Notorious Fascists and 
others who had remained openly pro-German were arrested, to the 
number of 1200 persons. After the entry of Italy into the war, 
similar measures were taken against Italian nationals. Aliens of 
neutral nationality were placed under restrictions, being forbidden the 
use of private cars or bicycles and subjected to a curfew. A new 
Statute imposed the death penalty on aliens who committed sabotage. 
As the danger increased, the vigilance against Fifth Columnists was 
intensified. Internment was extended to enemy alien women. The 
whole English coast, from Berwick-on-T'weed round to Dorsetshire, 
with a few local exceptions, was placed under special regulations: in 
such “ Defence areas”’ the police were instructed to stop the entry 
of visitors from other districts and to issue special permits for the 
use of private cars. Some beaches were placed under a curfew 
restriction, whilst the public were excluded entirely from others. 
Rowing boats and other small craft in private ownership were dis- 
mantled or removed from the shore. Even fireworks suitable for 
signalling purposes were not overlooked: owners of such articles 
were ordered to hand them over to the police. Wireless sets belong- 
ing to enemy aliens were confiscated and all car radios were pro- 
hibited. 

In the production of munitions every effort was made to increase 
output to the maximum. All holidays were temporarily cancelled 
in war industries, and in many works day and night shifts kept pro- 
duction going seven days a week. During the seven weeks following 
the launching of the great Blitzkrieg in France, the production of 
tanks had increased by 115 per cent, that of guns by over 50 per cent, 
and these figures were surpassed in the weeks which ensued. Yet 
even so, the production of armaments was still lamentably small 
compared with that of Germany, although by the month of August 
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nearly ten thousand factories were producing munitions in Great 
Britain. 

As a comprehensive measure of reserve power for the Govern- 
ment, the Emergency Powers Defence Act was passed through all its 
stages in both Houses of Parliament on 22nd May. This Statute 
enabled the Government to issue Orders in Council by which all 
persons and all property within the kingdom could be placed at the 
disposal of the Crown. When the prospects of invasion became 
serious, the Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, characterized the 
spirit of the new defence measures by the words “ Vigilance and 
exertion—not panic or despair’’, and encouraged the nation to 
entertain, throughout its days of trial, “‘ good and reasonable hopes 
of final victory”. Step by step the invaders’ progress would be 
contested; and—in contrast to the weak surrender of the French 
capital to German occupation—London would be destroyed rather 
than handed over to the foreign invader. ‘‘ We shall fight on the 
seas and oceans. We shall fight with growing confidence and growing 
strength in the air. We shall defend this island, whatever the cost 
may be. We shall fight on the beaches; we shall fight on the landing 
grounds, in the fields, in the streets and in the hills. We shall never 
surrender.” 

As the preparations for invasion went on, German airmen were 
gaining experience of the lie of the land in England, and steadily 
increasing the pressure of aerial bombardment. ‘The first bombs to 
fall in Britain during the war were dropped at Chilham, near Can- 
terbury, on 1oth May, the day of the opening of Hitler’s great 
offensive in France. The first casualties were sustained in an air- 
raid in the North Riding of Yorkshire on 25th May. In the early 
hours of 19th June, a hundred German planes carried out a night 
raid on the east coast between Yorkshire and Kent. On 25th June, 
the siren sounded in London for the first time since the opening day 
of the war. Thenceforward for a month, there was a steadily in- 
creasing daily attack on many parts of England, the civilian death- 
roll mounting to over three hundred. The Royal Air Force, however, 
was far from inactive. Not only were more than a hundred German 
raiders shot down during these early attacks, but the “ invasion 
ports’, where Hitler’s flotillas were collecting, were subjected to 
constant bombardment by British planes. Right round the sweep 
of the continental coast from Norway to western France the Royal 
Air Force maintained its raiding activities, five hundred separate 
attacks on ports being effected, along with more than two hundred 
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and fifty raids on aerodromes within the coastal belt behind the 
invasion ports. At the same time there was much mine-laying 
outside enemy harbours. 

By the end of July the German preparations were nearly com- 
plete. Large areas along the Channel coast of France were closed 
to civilian entry by the German authorities, and on 30th July the 
German radio stations informed the people of the Reich that all 
was ready for the great onslaught upon Britain. Since Goring 
declared that Germany possessed decisive air superiority, a victory 
as resounding as that which followed the Battle of France was con- 
fidently anticipated by the Nazis. On 6th August all leave was 
stopped in the German army, and on that day Ribbentrop, the 
German Foreign Minister, declared, ‘‘ Great Britain will be forced 
to accept peace terms this year’. On 8th August, 1940, four hundred 
German planes crossed the Channel as the first wave of that stu- 
pendous onslaught which was to secure the conquest of Britain. 

The general design of the attack was to begin with an attempt 
to clear the narrow seas of British shipping and to destroy those 
aerodromes which lay nearest to the coasts. As the scheme de- 
veloped, attacks were to be extended to aerodromes farther inland, 
and then to all known aeroplane factories. ‘These measures would 
secure and intensify that aerial superiority which the Luftwaffe pos- 
sessed in a numerical ratio of more than two to one. When the 
ground had been sufficiently prepared, the invasion would be 
launched in force, probably in the middle of September at the 
combination of high tide and full moon. ‘The German Press an- 
nounced on roth August that the great offensive had begun, and 
German radio stations broadcast bulletins about the fighting every 
hour. 

The results of the first day’s heavy fighting on 8th August were 
encouraging to the defenders, sixty German planes being destroyed 
as against the loss of only sixteen British. On the succeeding days 
the ratio of losses was maintained at a somewhat similar figure, and 
it became apparent that the superiority in pilots and machines which 
had been so marked a feature of the air fighting during the Dunkirk 
evacuation was a cardinal factor in the situation. The German 
Propaganda Department tried to conceal this unsatisfactory aspect 
of the campaign: on 13th August seventy-eight German planes were 
lost as against thirteen British planes, but the official German figures 
were twenty-eight German and a hundred and twenty-three British. 
‘Two days later the Royal Air Force surpassed all its previous records: 
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a hundred and eighty German planes being destroyed for the loss of 
thirty-four British. An attempt to shake British morale was made 
by the dropping of a number of empty parachutes in various parts 
of England and Scotland, suggesting the landing of paratroops; 
bogus messages were broadcast to these imaginary invaders, and the 
German propaganda wireless to Britain drew attention to the 
“successful landing ” of Nazi parachutists in the island. 

Eleven days of the most severe fighting proved so exhausting to 
the Luftwaffe that on roth August the major attacks were suspended 
for a five-day pause, during which the heavy guns mounted in the 
Calais region bombarded the port of Dover and British vessels in 
the Straits. In the renewed fighting from 24th August onwards, the 
Germans not only concentrated their aircraft in larger fleets but 
provided a constantly increasing proportion of fighter protection 
to their bombers. A large number of British aerodromes were 
wrecked, the Luftwaffe ignoring their own heavy losses in a strenuous 
attempt to paralyse the ground organization of the Royal Air Force. 
Yet immediate and energetic work on the damaged aerodromes in 
most cases made the flying fields usable within a week or two after 
these attacks. Nor was the destruction on anything like so wholesale 
a scale as Goring had hoped. Whether through an exaggerated 
estimate of the effectiveness of the concentrated attacks on the 
aerodromes or through the traditional devotion of the German 
military mind to operations “ according to plan”’, the main enemy 
effort was switched on gth September to the industrial cities and to 
London, even though the British aircraft bases were still in a con- 
dition to mount a strong, though reduced, defensive. 

On gth September London experienced its first heavy aerial bom- 
bardment, enormous fires being started in the dockland area. Five 
hundred German planes took part in this attack on the British 
capital, but the day’s balance-sheet showed a loss of only 22 British 
aircraft as against 103 Germans. ‘The date for the invasion was 
now definitely fixed for 16th September, when tide and moon would 
be at their best for the purpose. Hitler had arrived at the French 
coast on 24th August, and as the great day drew near the attacks 
of the Luftwaffe increased still further in severity. Losses of German 
planes were so heavy that the proportion of fighters was increased 
until it represented nearly four-fifths of the attacking forces. 

On 16th September Gobbels released to the German Propaganda 
Department an official statement promising victory “‘ in a few weeks ”, 
and from the early hours of that morning Britain was assailed by 
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such an air attack as she had never yet experienced, whilst the Nazi 
troops on the French coast began their embarkation ready for the 
Channel crossing. The German Press was predicting victory by the 
first week in October. The air fighting of 16th September was 
probably the most severe of any phase of the war. It was a triumph 
for the Royal Air Force, 185 German planes being shot down for 
the loss of 25 British aircraft. At night the British bombers rained 
their bomb salvoes upon the invasion ports, sinking several ships and 
barges with their complement of. German troops. Every available 
British plane was called into use, and next day the air combats were 
almost as intense as those which had preceded them. As in the days 
of the Spanish Armada, the elements lent their aid to the defenders 
of the island-kingdom, and on 17th September a Channel gale 
threw many of the invasion barges into confusion. The air attacks 
continued day after day, though the most favourable conjunction of 
meteorological factors was passing away. London had to face thirty- 
eight daylight raids in thirty days; German bombs fell on Bucking- 
ham Palace and on Downing Street. 

Gradually the German High Command became convinced that 
the anticipated mastery of the air was not going to be achieved, and 
that a continuation of the aerial Blitzkrieg on so stupendous a scale 
could only lead to still more disastrous losses to the Luftwaffe. On 
2nd October the German Press began to sound a new note: Britain 
would inevitably be worn down and crushed in a “ war of attrition ”’. 
On 5th October the larger invasion craft began to move away from 
the invasion ports to safer harbours. From that day large-scale 
daylight raids ceased. The battle of Britain was over. For the first 
time, the armed might of Nazi Germany had been defeated. 

In the operations as a whole the Luftwaffe lost 2376 planes and 
more than 6000 airmen. The Royal Air Force lost a little more than 
800 planes and 353 airmen, the loss in personnel being lightened 
by the fact that, as most of the fighting had taken place over British 
territory, air crews baling out of shattered machines descended in 
most cases upon friendly ground. Many British cities and towns 
bore the scars of these critical weeks: by the end of the first week 
in October the civilian casualties had reached 8500 killed and 13,000 
seriously injured, and by the end of the period of continuous night 
raids which followed the abandonment of Hitler’s invasion plans, 
these figures had increased to 14,000 killed and 17,000 seriously 
injured, about three-quarters of these casualties having occurred in 
London. The numerical superiority of the Luftwaffe, backed by the 
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heavier output of the German aero industry, had been outbalanced 
by the British superiority in aircraft types and in personnel. As 
Winston Churchill put it, in a famous sentence uttered during the 
great combats of August, “‘ Never in the field of human conflict was 
so much owed by so many to so few”’. 

During the month of October, German raiders continued to 
harass the industrial towns of Britain. The bombers now came 
over mainly by night, whilst by day small fighter-bombers, each 
carrying a very light load of explosives, maintained an active offensive. 
Often large-scale formations of fighters would challenge combat 
with the Royal Air Force, and the fighting now took place at very 
high aititudes—sometimes more than 30,000 feet up. This destruc- 
tive appendage to the Battle of Britain was continued until the 
end of October, when the weather became unsuitable for big com- 
bined operations. The possibilities of a winter invasion of Britain 
were widely discussed in Germany—featuring a sudden blow in 
foggy weather—but, though most of the invasion barges were left 
in or near the invasion ports—the risks of such a coup were far too 
great for any such scheme to materialize. Meanwhile the victory 
decorations in Berlin became increasingly tattered and tarnished, 
and they were quietly removed late in the autumn. 

Hitler, however, had not yet lost faith in the moral effect of large- 
scale air attacks on civilian populations, and though the pretence of 
“military objectives”? was maintained throughout the succeeding 
period, most of the big night raids which were launched during 
spells of favourable weather in the winter inflicted their main damage 
on the civilian quarters of British towns. The most notorious in- 
stance of these “ terror raids’ was that on Coventry, where, though 
the numerous factories of the city escaped with but slight damage, 
the shopping centres and the residential quarters suffered wholesale 
destruction. The casualties in this raid amounted to 250 killed and 
800 seriously injured. London suffered a series of raids in which 
incendiary bombs were used on a large scale, particularly on 29th 
December, when the Guildhall and other important buildings in the 
City were destroyed. By the spring of 1941 the total raid casualties 
in Great Britain had reached the figures of 29,000 killed and 40,000 
seriously injured. 

The policy of reprisals was frowned upon by the British Govern- 
ment, and in any case the value of attempts to terrorize civilians as 
compared with that of attacks on military objectives and war in- 
dustries was so much disputed that the comparatively small forces 
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at the disposal of the British Government at this stage of the war 
were inevitably used solely against outstanding targets of military 
or naval value to the enemy. The great Krupp armament works 
at Essen had been bombed by British planes as early as May, 1940, 
and many attacks had been made on German communication centres 
during the Battle of France, the great railway marshalling yards at 
Hamm earning an unenviable celebrity through the number of 
British attacks there. The precision bombing which led to the 
destruction of the aqueduct carrying the Ems-Dortmund canal in 
July, was hailed as one of the most spectacular achievements of 
British airmen. Berlin was first bombed by the Royal Air Force on 
26th August, 1940, and during the following winter oil refineries, 
synthetic petrol establishments and aero works were attacked and 
damaged all over Germany; in January, 1941, a daylight sweep of 
British planes over German-occupied territory in northern France 
took place for the first time. 

On 3rd November, 1940, Gébbels confessed that he was unable 
to give any assurances as to the date of Germany’s final victory. 
The Battle of France had established Nazi control over the Continent 
of Europe from the Pyrenees to the borders of Russia, whilst Italy 
was now the open ally of Germany. The effects of the blockade 
had been considerably eased by the recent conquests, particularly in 
the matter of food supplies. Like Napoleon in 1812, Hitler found 
no Power in Europe strong enough to resist him except the island- 
kingdom in the west and Russia in the east. German military prestige 
stood enormously high. There was only one dark spot of failure on 
the Fiihrer’s record: the Battle of Britain. For the first time since 
Hitler had sent his armies out to conquer, the Blitzkrieg had mis- 
carried. ‘The mere fact that the German Press had begun to talk 
about a “ war of attrition’ was of ominous significance. 


CHAPTER IX 
MUSSOLINI ENTERS THE WAR 


ENITO MUSSOLINI has been called “‘ the Sawdust Cesar ”’. 
At the time this epithet was first applied to him, there was very 
little sawdust in the Italian Dictator’s make-up—and not much of 
the Czsar. When one considers the corruption of the old Italian 
Parliament, the incompetence of the pre-Fascist Governments and 
their inability to keep order—including an inability to suppress the 
blatantly militant activities of Fascism—it is necessary to admit that 
Mussolini’s early work for Italy was by no means all destructive. 
Mussolini, for all his theatrical bombast, did more than any other 
man for half a century to weld the Italian people into a consciously 
united nation, and his development of colonial enterprise, his road 
building, his extension of agriculture and his suppression of Mafia 
brigandage in the south entitle him to credit marks. It was when 
he began to follow the will-o’-the-wisp of imperial expansion that 
the Duce started down the slippery slope to ruin. 

However much the Italian people might be roused by pro- 
paganda suggesting that they should emulate the achievements of 
the ancient Romans, modern Italy does not possess the material 
basis for the organization of heavy military enterprises. In normal 
times Italy imports 95 per cent of the coal needed for her industries, 
a similar proportion of her oils and copper, and nearly all her raw 
cotton. Nine-tenths of her wool supplies come from abroad; she 
imports two-thirds of her supplies of iron-ore. ‘The most optimistic 
champion of ‘“‘ autarky ”’ could not reasonably expect Italy to produce 
within her borders more than a quarter of the products needed for 
a war of any appreciable duration. Famous as some of them were, 
her steelworks produced only some 10 per cent of Germany’s pre- 
war output, and her iron production was even smaller in proportion 
to that of the German Reich. Rubber, tin, phosphates, chromium 
and wolfram—all had to be brought in from abroad. 

It was difficult to envisage an Italian war of expansion which 
was not guaranteed the freedom of the seas by at least the benevolent 
neutrality of the great naval Powers, for her normal routes of supply 
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her imports, 60 per cent came through the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
about 10 per cent through the Suez Canal. If Mussolini’s dream 
of the Mediterranean as a Roman lake were to come true, the expan- 
sion must be largely at the expense of Britain and France, whose 
naval power was a force to be reckoned with. Weak independent 
States such as Albania and Abyssinia might be brought within the 
Italian Empire, but the seizure of ‘‘ Corsica! Savoy! Tunis! Suez! 
Gibraltar!” and other coveted places which formed the subject of 
Fascist slogans during the critical months before the outbreak of the 
Second World War would be impossible without the complete defeat 
of France and Britain. Single-handed, Italy could not hope to inflict 
serious damage on either France or Britain: to achieve the ideal of 
“Our Sea” it would be necessary to form an alliance with the 
rising power of Nazi Germany, and that way lay disaster. 

For centuries Germany had been the traditional enemy of the 
Italian people. The superior man-power and material resources of 
a militant Germany would be a menace to the Italians if no strong 
allies could be called in to check the ambitions of the barbarian 
Tedeschi from beyond the Alps. To conquer the Mediterranean 
basin Mussolini would have to shatter the power of France and 
Britain, her best potential allies against Germany. As many Italians 
put it, ‘“ We must never call in the Germans to destroy the British 
and the French; for if we lose the war we shall have made our 
sacrifices in vain, and if we win we shall emerge from the war as 
henchmen of our powerful ally”. In fact, after Mussolini had taken 
the plunge and entered the war as Hitler’s ally, some adherents of 
the old school of Italian diplomacy hoped for their own country’s 
defeat, since the terms which a victorious Britain would impose upon 
Italy would probably be less disastrous than the state of servitude 
which a triumphant Germany would impose on an ally so markedly 
inferior in military resources. In any such war, Italy would depend 
on Germany for iron, steel, coal, chemicals and replacements of 
weapons. 

For the Italian forces, though outwardly well organized, had little 
material backing. Italy’s war industries were smaller even than those 
of Czechloslovakia, and though Mussolini might boast about the 
eight million men whom he could call to the colours, he possessed 
such small store of weapons that not more than two million at most 
could be equipped even with small-arms without the help of Ger- 
many. Italy’s tanks, planes and artillery were an assortment of 
varied types, many being of almost obsolete pattern, and the obser- 
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vation passed on the army that conquered Abyssinia, that it was an 
excellent force for a campaign of the 1918 type, was in the main 
true. Under such circumstances Mussolini would have done well 
to remember the maxim of Machiavelli, that he who relies on the 
arms of others is ruined. 

There was nothing to be feared from either France or Britain: 
neither of these States was an aggressive Power and both had proved 
good friends to Italy in the past. From an over-mighty Germany 
everything was to be feared. Therefore, whatever direction Italian 
diplomacy might take, the bed-rock policy must be to avoid any 
move which would facilitate a German hegemony in Europe. In 
backing the Austrian Government against Hitler in 1934, Mussolini 
was following the traditional and sound Italian policy. In 1935, he 
reafirmed the principle of the Locarno Treaty by the Stresa Pact, 
which put a ban on any German military expansion westwards. 
Britain and France, however, though their Governments were 
essentially friendly to Italy, displayed a contradictory and vacillating 
policy during the period of the Ethiopian and Spanish wars. Public 
opinion in democratic Britain, and to a somewhat less degree in 
France, was becoming increasingly hostile to the imperialist aggres- 
sions of the Italian Dictator, and the result was Sanctions and the 
Non-Intervention Movement. Mussolini knew perfectly well that 
the League Sanctions, publicly supported by both Britain and 
France, were sufficiently limited in scope to enable him to complete 
the conquest of Abyssinia and that from the outset Non-Intervention 
was a farce. When the League of Nations decreed a ban on trade 
with Italy, the key products of oil and steel were excluded from its 
scope, whilst Non-Intervention meant in practice the withholding 
of supplies from the Spanish Government and the forwarding of both 
supplies and foreign troops to help Mussolini’s protégé, General 
Franco. Nor would the western democracies have resisted the ex- 
tension of Italian influence over Austria and Hungary, Albania, or 
other parts of the Balkan Peninsula. Yet the ideal of Mare Nostrum 
persistently haunted the imagination of the Duce. Possibly it might 
be at least partially realized by means of judicious threats adminis- 
tered to Powers that were becoming daily more exposed to the 
threat of attack by a fully rearmed Germany. 

It was thus that Mussolini embarked upon the policy which led 
him to turn his back whilst Hitler overran Austria, to give his bless- 
ing to the Nazi claims in the Sudetenland, and to sign the prepos- 
terous military alliance of May, 1939, in which Germany and Italy 
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formally pledged each other to unite in arms irrespective of the 
reasons which prompted either of the Dictators to go to war with 
neighbouring countries. Secret clauses of this treaty modified 
Italy’s liability to undertake military operations during the next 
three years. One apparent concession Mussolini did manage to 
obtain from Hitler: the Austrian Germans in the Italian Tyrol 
were to be given the option of emigrating to the Reich during 
the next three years or of being dispersed through Italy to be re- 
educated as good Italian citizens. A plebiscite held during the 
autumn of 1939 showed that out of the quarter of a million Germans 
in this area three out of four opted for German citizenship. In three 
years’ time, however, if events moved according to the Fiihrer’s plans, 
the final settlement of the Tyrolese question would be shaped on 
very different lines. 

Meanwhile, the relations between Hitler and the western democ- 
racies became so strained that war seemed probable. The efforts 
of the Italian Ambassador in Berlin to mediate between the British 
and German Governments during the critical days preceding the 
invasion of Poland were perfectly sincere, for the outbreak of war 
would hasten a solution of the question whether Nazi imperialism 
would triumph or go under, and the “ balancing diplomacy ”’ of the 
Duce depended on the maintenance of a condition of unstable equi- 
librium between the great forces that were now getting to serious 
grips. ‘The war began, nevertheless, and Mussolini hastened to 
avail himself of the secret clauses and adopt an attitude of what he 
called “ non-belligerency ’»—a neutrality with sympathetic leanings 
towards the German cause. The apparent default on the published 
treaty was explained by Hitler in a declaration that he had no need 
of Italian assistance in the particular struggle that had just begun. 

Mussolini knew full well that Italian resources were insufficient 
for participation in any long war, whichever side he took. However 
much Italy’s “ nuisance value” might be, an Italian alliance might 
prove more a liability than an asset to any Power whose forces were 
fully occupied in other parts of Europe. The Duce, therefore, sat 
on the fence and watched every move in the struggle. If it should 
become clear that Nazi Germany was going to win, then the Italian 
army might be sent forward to participate in the victory; if, on the 
other hand, the German Blitzkrieg should fail and the cumulative 
strength of the western Allies should begin to break Hitler’s forces, 
Italy might switch over to the other side and snatch a few scraps of 
territory out of the ensuing peace settlement. But until there were 
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very clear indications of the way in which the fortunes of war were 
going, Italy would remain “ non-belligerent ”’. 

On 17th March, 1940, Hitler met Mussolini at the Brenner Pass, 
and presented him with data which tended to prove the certainty of 
a German victory in the coming campaign. As a subsidiary diversion 
on the flank of France an Italian attack would be welcome to the 
German High Command, much as the Italian invasion of the Austrian 
province of Lombardo-Venetia had proved useful to Bismarck’s 
campaign of 1866. The Duce returned from this interview much 
impressed, and on 2nd April plans for military action against France 
and Britain were approved at a meeting of the Italian Cabinet. 
There was, however, no premature burning of boats, and though 
the Italian Press worked up another campaign of vituperation against 
the western democracies and anti-British riots were encouraged in 
Rome and Milan, there was nothing resembling an open breach. In 
fact, whilst Hitler’s armoured divisions were forcing their way 
through Belgium and northern France, an Italian trade delegation 
opened negotiations for a commercial agreement in London on 22nd 
May: it was not until rst June that these discussions were broken 
off. 

As the collapse of the French defences became more and more 
apparent, the Italian Government tightened up its preparations for 
war. On 24th May the sailings of Atlantic liners were postponed in 
the Italian ports; on 31st May the existing agreement regarding the 
treatment of contraband-of-war was denounced by Italy; on 3rd 
June, some of the Government Departments began moving out of 
Rome for safer centres in the interior; on 4th June Italian munitions 
factories were’ placed under military discipline; on 7th June Italian 
ships were ordered to seek the shelter of neutral ports. Then, on 
10th June, Italy declared war on Great Britain and France. 

At this time Italy had altogether about one and a half million 
men under arms, including some 200,000 black troops in the African 
colonies. ‘There was, however, no eager rush across the frontiers. 
The attack on the French Alpine passes did not begin until after 
Pétain had asked Hitler for an armistice, and even so was poorly 
pressed and completely unsuccessful. When Hitler dictated the 
armistice terms to France, Italy, having taken little or no part in 
the campaign, was awarded little in the way of immediate gains. 
There was to be no military occupation of French territory, though 
the Djibouti railway might be used for transporting supplies to the 
Italian forces in Abyssinia. Italian operations against the British 
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in the Sudan and in Kenya did not begin until July, and those 
against Egypt had to wait until September. Italian planes bombed 
Malta on rth June, and on the following day British planes made 
a long-distance raid on Genoa, Milan and Turin. However, at this 
time the British forces in north-eastern Africa barely exceeded 
25,000 men, whilst the Italians could dispose of nearly a third of a 
million, of whom 125,000 were whites and the rest natives. With 
odds of thirteen to one in their favour, the Italians might well hope 
for some spectacular achievements in this part of the world. 

During the month of July, Italian troops from Abyssinia advanced 
westward into the Sudan and southward into Kenya and Uganda, 
whilst a third column moved into the coastal strip of British Somali- 
land. In the Sudan, Kassala and Gallabat were occupied; the 
north-eastern segment of Kenya was overrun after fighting round 
Moyale and Buna, the latter town being occupied on 2nd September; 
in Somaliland, after some severe fighting in the Tugargan Pass in 
mid-August, the converging Italian forces compelled the British to 
evacuate the entire colony. Meanwhile, the anticipated Italian 
attack on Egypt was so long delayed that British forces took the 
initiative on 17th August and stormed Fort Capuzzo, on the Italian 
side of the Libyan frontier. ‘Three weeks later Marshal Graziani 
began an attack in force, recaptured Fort Capuzzo, seized Sollum, 
and advanced eastwards as far as Sidi Barrani, where he halted on 
16th September. Before attempting to cross the considerable stretch 
of desert which divided him from the next British positions at Mersa 
Matruh, Graziani began laboriously laying down a new military high- 
way, setting up at intervals along its course commemorative plaques 
of the Duce as a permanent record of his achievement. Meanwhile, 
British reinforcements were being hurried to Egypt, Kenya and the 
Sudan, including troops from India, Australia and New Zealand, 
whilst refugee loyalists from Abyssinia were being trained in the 
Sudan under the leadership of the ex-Emperor Haile Selassieh. In 
November a sudden British attack recaptured Gallabat in the Sudan. 
There was still no sign of a vigorous Italian offensive on any of the 
fronts. The conquest of the British colony in Somaliland—mostly 
sandy waste—seemed to satisfy the Duce’s immediate imperial am- 
bitions. 

Then, on gth December, the British army in Egypt, under the 
command of General Sir Archibald Wavell, launched an attack that 
completely eclipsed everything that the Italians had so far managed 
to achieve. Churchill had taken the bold step of forwarding to Egypt 
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almost the whole of the little tank force that Britain possessed for 
her own defence at the time when Hitler was preparing his invasion 
of England. The Premier argued that the force was so small that 
its presence or absence would be unlikely to make any difference to 
the situation in the event of a successful German invasion of Britain; 
it might as well be sent where its presence could be felt. The decision 
justified itself in the sequel, for within two days Wavell had re- 
captured Sidi Barrani, along with 25,000 prisoners. By the end of 
the year the last invaders had been expelled from Egypt. ‘Though 
Wavell had not hoped for anything more than this, the victory was 
so striking that he resolved to press his advance further. In the New 
Year he pushed on into Cyrenaica, sweeping through Tobruk to 
Benghazi, which fell after a surprise attack. The occupation of El 
Agheila completed the conquest of the fertile coastal belt of Cyre- 
naica. During March British forces secured the oasis of Jarabub, 
whilst a column of Free French from Central Africa occupied the 
oasis of Kufra. During this brilliant campaign Wavell took a total 
of 120,000 prisoners and inflicted another 30,000 casualties upon the 
enemy, his own losses being little more than 2000 men. ‘The forces 
engaged in Cyrenaica had approximated to 165,000 Italians—includ- 
ing native levies—and 50,000 British troops. The ‘‘ Sawdust Czesar ”’ 
was sadly discredited. 

Whilst Wavell was sweeping westwards through Cyrenaica, the 
British forces farther south were launching another offensive against 
Italian East Africa. Here General Cunningham was in command, 
and the assault was made by two separate forces, one operating from 
the Sudan and the other from Kenya. On 23rd January the first 
column crossed the frontier of Eritrea; in February it drove the 
enemy from Agordat and Barentu; in March it battered furiously 
at the fortified heights of Keren which barred the way to further 
conquests; in April it swept on from the captured Keren Heights 
to Asmara. Turning southwards into Abyssinia, the main body of 
this army captured Adowa, whilst a small column was detached to 
seize the port of Massawa. Three days after the launching of the 
campaign in Eritrea, the second British force advanced from Kenya 
into Jubaland. General Cunningham had hardly anticipated an 
advance beyond Kismayu before the month of May, but that town 
was in British hands by the middle of February and the Italians were 
in full retreat. Giving the order, “ Hit them hard, and hit them 
again!’ Cunningham pressed on to Mogadishu, the capital of Italian 
Somaliland. By the time he reached that objective he had taken 
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21,000 prisoners at a cost of only fifty-two British lives. In March 
he crossed the Ethiopian frontier. Sweeping on through Jijiga, 
Harar and Diredawa, his troops entered Addis Ababa, capital of 
Abyssinia, on 6th April, 1941. British Somaliland had been recon- 
quered by a small force which effected a landing at Berbera in 
March, and on April 16th the Duke of Aosta, commander of the 
Italian forces in East Africa, asked for an armistice. 

These disasters in Africa were not the only humiliations which 
Italy had to suffer. Though Italian troops had found it difficult to 
make headway against the forces of Great Powers, there might still 
be an opportunity of effecting cheap conquests at the expense of 
small Balkan States. It was not long before Mussolini was consider- 
ing the idea of emulating the success of Hitler in Denmark and 
Norway, Belgium and the Netherlands, by an attack upon Greece. 
This small country, with a population of only seven millions, a corre- 
spondingly small army and virtually no munitions industry, occupied 
a strategic position on the flank of the Italian route to Egypt and 
across the Italian communications with the Dodecanese, a group of 
/&gean islands which Mussolini had converted into naval and air 
bases. Although, on his entry into the European War, the Duce 
had assured all the Balkan States that he had no aggressive intentions 
towards any of them, two months later the Italian Press began to 
work up an agitation against Greece of the type that had become 
familiar to observers of Hitler’s technique of aggression. Unprovoked 
attacks were made by Italian submarines upon a Greek cruiser and 
a mine-layer, both of which were sunk, whilst a Greek destroyer 
was also attacked by Italian war-planes. Though Hitler gave his 
moral support to Mussolini’s attitude and warned the Greeks that 
it would be best for them to repudiate the British guarantee of 
protection which they had received in April, 1939, and to adopt a 
policy of appeasement towards Italy, Greek patriotism reacted 
sternly against these wanton attacks: two Italian planes were shot 
down over Greek territory on 22nd August, the coasts were mined 
and the Greek army reserves were called up. For the moment 
Mussolini did nothing more than increase the number of troops in 
Albania, but in October the Press campaign began again with com- 
pletely false allegations that Greek troops had raided Albanian 
villages. 

On 28th October, 1940, Italy presented the Greek Government 
with an ultimatum, demanding that within three hours it should 
agree to hand over to Italian troops such strategic centres as might 
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be demanded, the actual places being unspecified. The Govern- 
ment of General Metaxas refused to be cowed into surrender, and 
hostilities began with the invasion of Epirus by the advance guard 
of a force of 200,000 Italian troops which had by now been assembled 
in Albania. Mussolini, like the Russian Government at the time of 
the launching of the Finnish campaign in November, 1939, expected 
resistance of only a nominal kind, since the chances of a Greek 
victory over Italy seemed almost non-existent, whilst the British 
could at that time spare no appreciable force to carry relief to the 
invaded country. For the moment it seemed that the Italian attack 
would proceed “according to plan’’, but when the advancing 
columns had become more or less isolated in the Pindus Mountains 
the Greeks made a sudden counter-attack, throwing the invaders into 
confusion. Nineteen days after the crossing of the frontier, the 
Italians had been hurled out of Greece, and the Greek troops were 
initiating an invasion of Albania. 

Even when on the defensive close to their own bases, the Italians 
could not achieve any creditable results. A small force of British 
aircraft arrived to support the Greeks and effected remarkable de- 
struction upon superior numbers of Italian planes. A small British 
army landed in the island of Crete, whilst the Albanian ports of 
Durazzo and Valona were repeatedly bombed by British aircraft. On 
20th December, a British naval squadron bombarded Valona. Mean- 
while, in Albania, the Greek troops under General Papagos were 
capturing a whole series of fortified positions: Koritza fell during 
the last week of November, Santi Quaranta, Argyrokastro and 
Chimara during December. By the end of the year more than a 
quarter of Albania had been occupied by the Greeks, and the Italians 
had lost 30,000 men, of whom 12,000 had become prisoners. In 
January the Greeks took Klisura, but at this point Italian reinforce- 
ments managed to hold up the advance. A great counter-attack 
conducted under the eye of Mussolini himself failed on 17th March, 
and it seemed as though Fascist Italy, for all its boasted military 
strength, was totally unable to achieve anything against an opponent 
that possessed modern weapons and a little expert air support. 

Nor did the naval activities of the war provide any satisfaction 
for Italy. The Italian fleet avoided action with the powerful British 
Mediterranean fleet. During the first few weeks of the war nearly 
a quarter of a million tons of Italian merchant shipping were lost, 
many of the ships being scuttled to avoid falling into British hands. 
On the tenth day of the war an Italian cruiser was sunk. ‘Then, on 
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the night of 11th November, a strong force of British naval planes 
attacked the main Italian fleet in its harbour at Taranto, three 
battleships and a cruiser being put out of action. A few days later 
an Italian squadron was caught off the Sardinian coast, a battleship 
and a cruiser being badly damaged. In February a British fleet 
shelled Genoa, and British parachutists were dropped in southern 
Italy to destroy bridges and aqueducts. In March, an Italian squadron 
cruising in the Ionian Sea was caught by a British fleet near Cape 
Matapan; in this engagement three Italian cruisers and two de- 
stroyers were sunk, the British suffering no losses beyond a couple 
of planes. 

As on a small scale in the case of Greece, so in the wider sphere 
of the European war Mussolini had reckoned that the enemies he 
was attacking were so hopelessly weak that full-scale operations of 
a serious nature would be unnecessary. The remarkable resiliency 
of Britain in her time of danger disconcerted the Duce’s calculations. 
Although the Italian troops fought with less dash and enthusiasm 
than those of Germany, it was rather the inferiority of the Italian 
military equipment that enabled Mussolini’s adversaries to score so 
many spectacular successes. In the African warfare, transport and 
supply services were continually breaking down and reserves of 
munitions were often lacking at critical moments. There had never 
been in Italy the almost universal enthusiasm for the war effort that 
had backed the Nazi preparations in Germany, and even in the first 
days of Italian participation in the war a large section of the Italian 
public regarded the adventure with distrust and apprehension. The 
continuous series of defeats in Libya, Abyssinia, Greece and the 
Mediterranean increased the numbers of those who considered the 
whole war policy a profound mistake; discontent and defeatist talk 
began to spread rapidly. Marshal Balbo, a pioneer of the Fascist 
air force, who was to have commanded the invasion of Egypt, met 
his death in an aeroplane accident on 30th June, 1940, and it was 
widely believed that he had been murdered for opposing the war 
policy. There were angry disputes among the Fascist leaders, and 
the professional army chiefs were blaming the politicians for the 
discreditable failures in the field. Graziani washed his hands of the 
Egyptian failure, declaring that the military plans had been forced 
upon him against his better judgment by the Duce. 

In December it became necessary to decree the death penalty for 
defeatist talk; in January a series of strikes in munition factories 
provoked new penalties. In December there was a “ purge” of 
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high military and naval officers. Marshal Badoglio, Chief of the 
General Staff, now nearly seventy years of age, resigned in dis- 
approval of the scheme for the attack on Greece; General Cavallero 
took his place. Admiral Cavignari, Chief of the Naval Staff, his 
Deputy, Vice-Admiral Somigli, and the Commander-in-Chief of the 
fleet, Vice-Admiral Jachino, all handed in their resignations. De 
Vecchi, an old Fascist stalwart, resigned the Governorship of the 
Dodecanese Islands. In January Marshal Graziani, ‘“ the Tiger of 
Abyssinia’, resigned his membership of the Fascist Party, and he 
was deprived of his command in March. These disputes among 
Italian leaders continued throughout the spring, and in June, 1941, 
Achilles Starace, who had been Secretary of the Fascist Party from 
1931 to 1939, resigned his post as commander of the Fascist Militia, 
Dr. Sebastiani, Mussolini’s private secretary, resigning at the same 
time. 

By the end of the year 1940 conditions were such that the only 
way to retrieve the disastrous military situation seemed to be to 
appeal to Germany for heavy armed support. The Duce had met the 
Fiihrer at the Brenner early in October and in Florence later in the 
month. On 2oth January, 1941, the two Dictators met again at Ber- 
chtesgaden, where it was agreed that German troops should go to 
Libya to retrieve the situation in that quarter. By the month of 
March more than a quarter of a million German troops were in 
Italy, mainly in Sicily and the southern provinces, whilst a powerful 
section of the Luftwaffe reinforced the Italian air force. Protected 
by air support from the flying fields of Sicily, transports and supply 
ships found it possible to make the passage of the Mediterranean to 
Tripoli and other Libyan ports, though many of these vessels fell 
victims to British attacks by air, submarine and surface craft. An 
increasingly strong German armoured force began to assemble in 
Tripolitania under the command of General Rommel, some of the 
German tanks being in action as early as 27th February. At the 
same time an appeal was made for German assistance in the cam- 
paign against Greece. Germany was already establishing military 
control of Rumania and Bulgaria, and this advance would place her 
in a position to invade Greece on her north-eastern frontier, whilst 
Jugoslavia could probably be coerced into allowing the passage of 
troops and munitions from Germany to Albania and the Greek 
frontier in the neighbourhood of Monastir. A joint Italo-German 
drive in Libya and against Greece should be able to reverse the 
military situation in both those areas. 
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All this was very hopeful from the point of view of defeating 
the British and the Greeks, but it meant the riveting upon Italy of 
the yoke which the wiser Italian statesmen had for so long feared. 
Already German technicians were overhauling the Italian railway 
system and experts from the Gestapo were tightening up the control 
of the Italian Secret Police, the Ovra, over the civilian population. 
The first steps had been taken in the process of reducing Italy to the 
status of Denmark or Rumania—a subject-satellite of Nazi Ger- 
many. It was significant that when British audiences heard references 
to Hitler in the speeches of patriotic orators the normal reaction was 
one of grim detestation of the Nazi tyrant; a reference to Mussolini, 
however, provoked roars of laughter—Rome’s new Czsar had be- 
come comic relief. 


CHAPTER X 
THE NAZI MARCH INTO THE BALKANS 


ees aera to what might be termed the Mein Kampf pro- 
gramme, after the destruction of French military power the 
next step was to be the invasion and conquest of Bolshevik Russia. 
Such a campaign would logically begin in the early summer of 
1941, for the severe Russian winter is followed by a considerable 
period during which the rains and the melting snows make large- 
scale operations difficult, even for modern mechanized armies. The 
one great factor in the situation which had not been foreseen in the 
Mein Kampf programme was the active hostility of Great Britain, 
particularly a hostility reinforced by increasing aid from the United 
States of America. Mein Kampf envisaged the concentration of the 
whole of the German military machine against Russia, without the 
distractions entailed by a belligerent Britain possessed of a growing 
air strength. It is true that at the time of Dunkirk Britain’s war- 
potential seemed at its lowest ebb, but Hitler himself had paid 
tribute to the British capacity both for resistance in adversity and for 
concentrating on the right military objectives for the winning of 
difficult wars. 

The profound shock of the fall of France had not only roused 
Britain to a war-production effort which made the early activity of 
the Sitzkrieg period seem childish by comparison, but had stimulated 
the United States to an armaments campaign unprecedented in time 
of peace. American opinion was rapidly recognizing the fact that 
Nazi ambitions were not limited to the Eastern Hemisphere. It is 
true that the conversion of a modern country’s industrial set-up to 
war industry on the full scale takes something like three years to 
complete, but some of the effects of the switch-over begin to take 
effect very rapidly. The British war effort had made a feeble start 
soon after Munich and had been steadily increasing its tempo ever 
since, but it was estimated that Britain would not be ready for 
waging offensive war on a large scale until the spring of 1942. Ameri- 
can production on a large scale dated from the fall of France, and 
the peak of that effort would hardly be attained until 1943. Yet both 
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possessed of large manufacturing industries with good access to raw 
materials, and, even though peak production might be far ahead, 
by 1942 Nazi Germany might well be faced with powerful and well- 
equipped land and air forces which had learned all the lessons of 
the Blitzkrieg. 

It was this situation which provoked the keen and sometimes 
bitter controversy at the Nazi headquarters between those who 
wished to proceed without delay with the Russian campaign and 
those who felt it prudent either to conquer or completely paralyse 
Britain before turning eastward. The supporters of each of these 
alternative plans considered that the adoption of the rival policy 
would spell disaster to Germany and the overthrow of the whole 
Nazi régime. The most emphatic champion of the westward drive 
was Goring, who had chafed impatiently even at the delay in striking 
at the British Isles during the weeks immediately following the 
conquest of France; he was now eager to avenge the Battle of 
Britain by a concentration of Germany’s war effort on the production 
of an air armada so vast that Nazi air supremacy would be assured 
in a second, and this time a victorious onslaught upon the British. 
Most of the prominent German generals supported Géring, since a 
two-front war, even with a weakened Britain as one of the enemies, 
was anathema to their military theories. Hitler, after his usual lengthy 
period of apparent hesitation, during which preparations were made 
for both the suggested campaigns, eventually declared himself in 
favour of a full-scale attack on Russia. Goring, after an interval of 
pessimistic resentment, reconciled himself to his Fiihrer’s decision 
and busied himself with the organization of supplies for the eastern 
campaign. Hess, however, who had supported Géring, quarrelled 
so violently with Hitler over the decision to risk a two-front war that 
fears were expressed by his friends that he would share the fate of 
Rohm, Strasser and other once-loyal Nazis who had set themselves 
too openly to challenge the wisdom of their old leader. 

On roth May, 1941, Hess took the amazing step of fleeing from 
Germany in a single-seater plane which he estimated would take 
him to neutral Eire, where he hoped to be safe from his enemies in 
both the belligerent camps. Whilst crossing Scotland, however, his 
petrol supply became exhausted and he made a forced parachute 
jump, breaking his ankle in the process. His first attempt to pass 
himself off as an undistinguished German air force officer was soon 
abandoned, and he informed his British captors of his real identity, 
trusting to his wits to make the best of a bad situation. The story 
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he now told was that, realizing the essential comradeship and identity 

of interests of the German and British peoples, he had come to try 
and negotiate a termination of the unfortunate war in order that 
both nations could free themselves from the menace of the Russian 
Colossus. Hess was treated as a prisoner-of-war, and remained in 
obscurity until his trial with the Nazi war criminals at Nuremberg 
in 1946. His place as deputy chief of the Nazi Party was taken by 
Martin Bormann, who for the past five years had held the next 
highest post in the Party organization. 

The Nazi plans against Russia had always been based on the 
great disparity between the productive capacity of Germany, with 
her old-established manufacturing industries, and Russia, which had 
become an industrialized country only within the last fifteen years. 
Though Russia had equipped herself with a modern army and air 
force even before the rearmament of Germany, and though the 
building of new factories was proceeding apace in the Soviet Union, 
there was still a wide gap between the armaments production of the 
two countries. Russia had reckoned upon a long and exacting war 
between Nazi Germany and the western democracies to give her an 
opportunity of bringing her forces up to a level sufficient to face a 
full-scale war. Had Russia been in any position to challenge Ger- 
many, it was argued by the one school, she would have intervened 
to save France from conquest. If Russia were to be invaded, she 
would perforce have to appeal to the older industrialized countries 
to make good the deficiencies of munitions production: without 
large-scale aid from Britain and America the Soviet Union would 
go under. Therefore, 2 smashing blow at Britain would not only 
knock out the most dangerous western enemy but would indirectly 
effect the destruction of Russia. British weakness in the field was 
due mainly to the belated switch-over from peace production to war 
production, and if Great Britain were to be given another twelve- 
month to build up her war resources, the conquest of the British 
Isles might prove impossible. Submarine warfare alone was not 
enough. Even the spectacular success of the Kaiser’s submarine 
campaign had failed to destroy Britain’s power, and there was no 
certainty that the intensification of U-boat warfare planned for 1941 
would prove any more successful. 

Furthermore, the Russian campaign presented difficulties which, 
though they could and would be overcome in time, might effectively 
prevent that rapid conquest which would be necessary if the reviving 
power of a properly-armed Britain, supported by supplies from 
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America, were to be overcome. The conquest of Britain was more 
likely to carry with it the eventual conquest of Russia than would 
the conquest of Russia secure the eventual overthrow of a fully alert 
and co-operating federation of English-speaking nations. Soviet 
weakness was apparent, for during the long series of German aggres- 
sions in the Balkans during the winter of 1940-1, the Russian Govern- 
ment had been able to do no more than make ineffective protests. 
The failure of the Russian Government to lift a finger to help the 
Jugoslavs in April, 1941, when the ink was hardly dry upon a treaty 
of friendship between the two Slavonic States, was clear evidence 
that no serious Russian intervention was to be expected in the event 
of another German onslaught upon Britain. There was also the 
possibility that Russia could be diverted towards schemes of aggran- 
dizement in Asia, and Nazi diplomacy might well use the baits of 
Iran, Iraq, and India to tempt the Soviet Union to co-operate in the 
destruction of the British Empire. Once Britain was smashed, then 
Russia’s turn would come. 

Against these arguments the “‘ Russia first’ school pointed out 
that one invasion scheme against Britain had already proved an 
expensive failure, and that there was no certainty that a second 
attempt would succeed. ‘Though the Luftwaffe might reorganize 
and increase its strength during the winter, there would be a pro- 
portionally greater increase in the strength of the Royal Air Force, 
backed by the rising output of British and American factories. 
Though the conquest of France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark and 
Norway had greatly relieved the situation as regards some raw 
materials of war industry, there was still a great shortage of oil 
supplies in Germany, and the conquest even of southern Russia 
alone would transfer to German control an ample supply of oils 
with which to conduct a later offensive against Britain. Furthermore, 
if British resistance should prove protracted, the nearer Germany 
approached “ autarky ’—or self-sufficiency in war supplies—the 
better it would be. Russia presented the prospect of a vast treasure- 
house of raw material, including the corn lands of Ukraine, enormous 
reserves of iron-ore, with plenty of coal to work them, a great variety 
of metallic alloys and, above all, oilfields that were already producing 
more than thirty million tons of oil per year. 

Again, it was by no means certain that Russia would stand idly 
by and watch Britain being conquered. She had not interfered 
before because of the sudden nature of the French collapse: Soviet 
armies were not ready for a campaign against Germany in the 
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summer of 1940. It was to Russia’s obvious interest not to allow 
Germany to put an end to Britain’s resistance, and Stalin was too 
much of a realist to stand upon the letter of a neutrality pact with 
an enemy he knew to be preparing plans for the eventual conquest 
of Russia. In any case, even now Britain had no army with sufficient 
modern equipment to undertake a serious campaign on the Continent, 
whilst Russia possessed an army second only to that of Germany, and 
superior reserves of man-power. It was therefore sound strategy to 
attack the stronger enemy first, especially as that enemy was likely 
to grow still stronger if allowed to remain at peace. Meanwhile, the 
U-boats could be trusted to inflict severe losses on the British by 
striking at the supply routes; they might even bring about the downfall 
of Britain by reducing the food supplies of the British Isles to the 
point at which starvation would enforce surrender. 

Thus the argument proceeded, and it was not until the spring of 
1941 that Hitler finally made up his mind to place the Russian 
campaign first on his programme. But whatever direction the main 
German blow was to take, Hitler anticipated as spectacular a course 
of triumph in 1941 as he had enjoyed during the previous year. The 
controlled German Press in New Year reviews of the situation was 
lavish in promising victory during the coming twelvemonth: the 
entire weight of the German war machine was to be thrown into a 
“ short but smashing blow causing all American help to be worth- 
less”. Speaking at the end of January, Hitler declared that all was 
ready for the final conflict. ‘‘ We have created certain bases,” he 
said, ‘‘and, when the hour strikes, we shall deal decisive blows. 
And that we have made the most of our time these gentlemen will 
be taught by history—this year.”” When, ina reply to one of President 
Roosevelt’s broadcasts, Hitler again addressed the German people 
on 17th March, he declared in still more confident tones that the 
year 1941 would finish off the task begun in 1940. German armed 
might had never been so powerful, and Great Britain would de- 
finitely fall this year. It was not until the beginning of May that the 
Fiihrer began to admit that his confidence in early victory had been 
over-optimistic, and that the war might well last on into 1942. 

Since a full-scale invasion of Russia under satisfactory climatic 
conditions could not be undertaken until the month of June, there 
was ample time to carry out one or more subsidiary campaigns for 
improving Germany’s strategic position. Just as the Norwegian 
campaign preceded the launching of the great attack on France, so 
the Balkan campaign was planned to precede the invasion of Russia. 
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The main object of this incursion into the Balkans was, not to im- 
prove the German base-line on Russia’s western frontier—that was 
achieved by the bloodless penetration of Rumania and Hungary— 
but to carry assistance to the hard-pressed Italians, whose morale 
was being rapidly lowered by the long run of unsuccessful operations 
which had characterized Mussolini’s part in the war. The trend of 
events in Italy suggested that, unless there were a quick reversal of 
the fortunes of battle, the Axis might split asunder by an Italian 
withdrawal from active operations. Not that there would be any 
“popular” rising to overthrow the Fascist dictatorship, for the 
effective organization of such revolutions requires a freedom of 
movement and communication between the rebel leaders which the 
severe police system of Italy made extremely difficult. ‘The recent 
signs of acute dissension between the professional army men and 
the Fascist politicians, however, made it possible that the military 
chiefs, whose passive attitude and friendly neutrality towards the 
Fascists had made the revolution of 1922 possible, might decide to 
unmake the régime which they had assisted to create. A coup d’état 
carried out by army leaders and resulting in the replacement of the 
Duce and his Party by a royalist Government of the old-fashioned 
type might well lead Italy back to its previous attitude of ‘‘ Non- 
belligerency ”’ and even to a reversion, as far as possible, to the 
traditional policy of safeguarding Italy against the domination of an 
over-mighty Germany. 

The aid to Mussolini was to be on a large scale. A powerful 
German army, including several mechanized divisions, was to pass 
through the Balkans to reinforce Italy’s attack on the Greeks, whilst 
a second German army was to be slipped piecemeal into Libya to 
check the British advance in that region. A heavy reinforcement of 
German aircraft would also attempt to secure air mastery for the 
Axis in the whole Mediterranean area. The Libyan scheme was 
decided upon as early as January, 1941, before the final decision on 
the Russian campaign; the Greek campaign, though doubtless 
agreed upon in principle at the same time, became definite at the 
end of the winter. 

Meanwhile, without any consideration of future assistance to 
Italy, German control had been extended over the States adjoining 
Russia on the south-west, and Hitler was obviously aiming at laying 
the foundations for a political domination of the Balkans which 
would supplement that economic control which had been established 
by means of the trade agreements negotiated during the years of 
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general economic crisis. These trade agreements, though unsatisfac- 
tory to the Balkan States in many ways, at least assured the im- 
_ poverished agriculturists of these small countries that the bulk of 
their produce would find a regular market. Germany under Nazi 
rule had become the best customer of the majority of Balkan business 
men. Politically, there was obvious danger in the expansion of 
German military power into the Balkan Peninsula, but the number 
of people in that part of Europe who took any interest in general 
European politics was small compared with the number of those 
who threw themselves into the usually very unedifying business of 
internal Party struggles. Even those men most closely connected 
with the various Governments, whose knowledge and interest were 
on a higher plane than those displayed by the masses, were extremely 
reluctant to engage in a “‘ preventive war” with so powerful an 
opponent as Nazi Germany. 

The attitude of the great majority of small States was essentially 
similar, and was rarely adequately expressed or realized among those 
British and American critics who rightly foresaw that neutrality 
would never by itself secure freedom from Nazi aggression, and that 
the only prospect of retaining permanent independence lay in the 
victory of the anti-German armed forces. It was not merely a case 
of the “Policy of Appeasement’’, nor even of that inability of 
former enemies to collaborate trustfully and cordially in common 
resistance to a new overshadowing danger that has wrecked so many 
coalitions, though both these factors played their parts in paralysing 
the resistance of these small States to German aggrandizement. 
The little State had a logical case for neutrality, at least until such 
time as it could intervene with comparative impunity on the side 
which its own interests seemed to favour. ‘The war would be decided, 
it was argued, by the Great Powers—those States that could put 
into their war effort enormous man-power, a high standard of in- 
dustrial productivity and modern engines of war supplied on a big 
scale. Whichever way the fortunes of war turned, it was extremely 
unlikely that the petty contributions of a little community whose 
forces had few heavy modern weapons and little or no industrial 
backing for their war effort would come anywhere near turning the 
scale in favour of one side or the other. Since, therefore, their par- 
ticipation in active campaigning could make no real difference to 
the ultimate result of the great war, it was sheer folly to throw their 
manhood into the holocaust of a modern battlefield and to expose 
their cities to wholesale destruction from the air, to say nothing of 
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the horrors of Nazi invasion. If Germany won the war, the Nazis 
would take a bloody revenge on those peoples who had taken arms 
against them, whilst if Britain and her Allies won, no punishment 
would be inflicted on the small neutrals for their unwillingness to 
share the sufferings and dangers of the greater combatants. 

There was, however, a considerable difference in the attitude of 
the small States in their individual outlook on the developing situa- 
tion. With some, the non-belligerent attitude was carried to its 
logical extreme, and no organized resistance was made even to 
German invasion. Denmark, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Luxemburg allowed the Nazi armies to march into their cities 
without striking a blow in self-defence, though the Luxemburg 
Government refused to give even tacit recognition to the invaders 
and fled abroad rather than collaborate with the Nazis. Others 
adopted a formal ethical code which recommended resistance only 
when their neutrality had in actual fact failed to save them from 
aggression. Norway, Holland, Belgium, Greece, and eventually 
Jugoslavia, insisted on freedom from German occupation as the 
logical reward of strict neutrality, and when the Nazi armies invaded, 
the peoples of all these States took arms to defend their liberty. 
In none of these countries was there any desire for a German- 
controlled Europe, except among very small minorities, though in 
Hungary and Bulgaria Axis support for the territorial claims of these 
States against their neighbours was regarded by many people as 
outweighing the possible dangers of German hegemony over the 
“New Europe’”’. By an ironical twist of events, Rumania—one of 
the countries that the Hungarians and the Bulgarians hoped to 
despoil with the aid of Axis support—tried to turn the tables on its 
neighbours by playing up to the all-mighty Fiihrer with equal 
thoroughness, and as a result not only Hungary and Bulgaria but 
also Rumania became open allies of Germany during the course of 
1941. 

Hitler had for some time been strengthening his position in 
Hungary by encouraging the revisionist aims of the Magyar Govern- 
ment, particularly in the direction of Rumania, which had accepted 
the British guarantee of protection in the spring of 1939. After the 
fall of France, which left Germany the dominant Power on the 
Continent, Count Teleki’s Government at Budapest appealed to 
Hitler to reverse the treaty settlement of the last war in the east as 
he had done in the west. King Carol of Rumania, turning his face 
to the newly-risen sun, also appealed to the Fiihrer, at the same time 
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taking action against the British oil interests in his kingdom. Hitler 
gave the disputants a few weeks to settle their boundary dispute 
between themselves, in the interests of ‘‘ European peace”, and 
then, abruptly ordering both parties to send plenipotentiaries to 
Vienna, he proceeded, with the nominal assistance of Mussolini, to 
dictate a settlement which transferred the northern half of Tran- 
sylvania from Rumania to Hungary. King Carol perforce accepted 
this unwelcome award on 30th August, 1940. From this moment, 
Hungary definitely threw in her lot with the Axis Powers. In 
October, no difficulties were raised over the transport of German 
troops through Hungary into Rumania, and on 19th November 
Hungary formally joined the ‘“‘ Tripartite Pact’ series of alliances, 
though as a “ non-belligerent”’. The opportunity to claim further 
rewards came in the following spring, when the German quarrel 
with Jugoslavia seemed likely to lead to the invasion and conquest 
of that kingdom. ‘The Hungarian Premier, Count Teleki, who had 
persistently tried to maintain a dignified independence of direct 
German control, raised the objection that in the previous December 
his country had entered into a treaty of friendship with the Jugo- 
slavs, and that it would soil the reputation of Hungary if she were 
to tear up this treaty. In a world where international law was 
crumbling to pieces, the bait of recovering the lost southern provinces 
was too tempting for the majority of Magyar leaders, and on 3rd 
April, 1941, Count Teleki committed suicide. His successor, De 
Bardossy, made no bones about the new scheme of aggression— 
Jugoslavia was doomed in any case, and Hungary might as well 
have her share of the booty—and on 11th April Hungarian troops 
crossed the Jugoslav frontier as allies of Germany. 

In Rumania, where there was at first more reluctance to support 
the Axis, reliance was placed upon the Fifth Column. The Iron 
Guard, an organization based on Nazi models, had been proscribed 
by the Rumanian Government in 1938, and most of its leaders went 
to prison or into exile. During the first winter of the war Hitler 
put pressure upon King Carol to readmit these people to full citizen- 
ship. In fear of provoking a German championship of Hungarian 
claims to revise the treaty boundaries, King Carol, after much hesi- 
tation, pardoned the Iron Guard prisoners in March, 1940, in spite 
of the fact that members of this organization had murdered the 
Premier Calinescu in the previous September. The fall of France 
put any idea of Britain seriously implementing her guarantee out of 
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was mounting, Carol drew closer to the Axis. As late as 6th June, 
relations with Britain were sufficiently good for a new trade agree- 
ment to be signed, but on 21st June the single national party, which 
for the last year or so had been the only political body recognized by 
the law, was reconstructed to include members of the Iron Guard 
and to exclude Jews. The Iron Guard immediately demanded 
admission, not only to the Cabinet but to its key posts, and the 
demand was made easier by the Government’s loss of prestige through 
the cession of Bessarabia and the Northern Bukovina to Russia, 
following an ultimatum from the Soviet Union presented on 26th 
June. ‘This ultimatum, incidentally, had been provoked by the 
rapid increase of German influence in Rumania. 

On 4th July, 1940, Carol yielded to the Iron Guard’s latest 
demands, and a new Cabinet of ten Iron Guards and one represen- 
tative of the German minority living in Rumania took office under 
the premiership of Gigurtu. The British guarantee had already 
been denounced on 1st July. Now the property of the British oil 
companies was confiscated under the pretext that the Rumanian 
industrial laws had not been observed by the managements; British 
workers were dismissed from the oil fields, and British steamers on 
the Danube were seized. A new treaty with Germany promised the 
whole exportable surplus of oil to that country. All this, however, 
failed to save Rumania from German-sponsored revisionist designs. 
Not only did the Vienna Award of 30th August deprive Rumania 
of Northern Transylvania, but a supplementary measure dictated 
by Germany enforced the cession to Bulgaria of the Dobrudja area 
which Rumania had conquered in the Balkan wars. 

Though the Gigurtu Cabinet resigned as a consequence of these 
losses, the Iron Guard retained power and even strengthened its 
position. Its official leader, General Antonescu, assumed the premier- 
ship on 4th September, and King Carol was forced to abdicate on 
6th September in favour of his son Michael, then aged eighteen. 
On 15th September Rumania was formally declared a totalitarian 
State, the Parliament—one-party and subservient as it was—was 
dissolved and further elections suspended, and a definitely pro-Axis 
policy was adopted, though the formal entry into an alliance with 
Germany was not made until 23rd November. 

If the Iron Guard had made King Carol and the old political 
leaders scapegoats for the loss of territory to Hungary and Bulgaria, 
they showed no readiness to assert the inviolability of Rumanian 
territory against further aggressions. On 20th September Antonescu 
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agreed to accept German aid in “‘ reorganizing the Rumanian army ”, 
and along with the organizers and instructors there soon began to 
arrive “model units” of the Nazi army which more and more 
openly assumed the character of an army of occupation. The Iron 
Guard had never been much more than an association of political 
brigands, who preferred to attain their ends by outright violence 
rather than by the corruption and chicanery which had been the 
normal characteristics of their country’s politics. During November 
the extremists of the dominant Party carried out a purge of their old 
enemies, more than sixty Rumanian politicians being murdered, in- 
cluding two ex-Premiers. In January, factions within the Iron Guard 
fought out a minor civil war for several days all over the country, 
during which disturbances some thousands of peaceful Jews were 
butchered and their homes looted. General Antonescu managed to 
restore order and to keep his leading position, but against this 
sordid background the German army of occupation increased its 
control until every strategic point in the kingdom was secured. By 
the beginning of February, 1941, a large German army was ready, 
on Rumanian soil, to begin the invasion of the next Balkan victim— 
Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria was also a “ revisionist’ State, having claims upon all 
her neighbours. The traditional “ distant Power” policy of this 
small Balkan country, however, was Russophil—ever since the Tsar’s 
armies had secured Bulgarian liberation from the Turks in the war 
of 1876. Hitler’s victories in France stimulated the revisionist move- 
ment, and on 2oth June, 1940, a big demonstration in Sofia had 
demanded the return of the provinces lost in the Balkan wars, momen- 
tarily regained when King Ferdinand allied with the Kaiser, and then 
lost again at the peace settlement of 1919. The Bulgarian Premier, 
Filoff, visited Hitler in July, and with the German Fiihrer’s help 
obtained the Dobrudja from Rumania in August. In November 
King Boris visited Hitler at Berchtesgaden, mainly with a view to 
securing Axis support for Bulgarian claims on Greek territory if and 
when the Italians overcame that country. After the turn of the New 
Year, German military pioneers and organizers, under the guise of 
“ tourists ”’, filtered into Bulgaria and prepared for a German occu- 
pation which would be the first step towards an attack on Greece. 
During the first week of February, 1941, the Germans took over 
the Bulgarian airports and on 1st March Filoff signed, at Vienna, 
an alliance with the countries of the Tripartite Pact. Before that 
day was over, German troops crossed the Danube from Rumania 
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and occupied all the strategic centres of the country. Russian protests 
were ignored. 

In Jugoslavia there was very little sympathy for the Axis. Though 
there had been bitter feuds between the Serbs and the Croats—the 
two chief races in the Triune Kingdom—nothing favourable was to 
be expected for any section of the population if Hitler and Mussolini 
should obtain control of the country. Italy was unpopular as har- 
bouring expansionist aims in Dalmatia and Croatia; Hitler’s recent 
policy of supporting revisionist claims threatened to hand over wide 
areas to Hungary and Bulgaria. The Jugoslav Government had 
rejected an offer of a guarantee from France and Britain in March, 
1939, and its conduct since the outbreak of the war had been strictly 
neutral, though before the German invasion of France a number of 
German agents had been expelled for indulging in too blatant pro- 
paganda and for intriguing with individual Jugoslav politicians. With 
the fall of France—that cardinal event in the history of the war— 
there was a twofold reaction: whilst increasing her efforts to display 
strict neutrality, as, for instance, by suppressing the propagandist 
Anglophil magazines in August, 1940, there was a tightening-up of 
defence preparations. In June diplomatic relations were established 
with Russia for the first time since the advent of a Communist 
Government in that country. A treaty of friendship—in very vague 
words—was negotiated with Hungary in December. Whilst observing 
neutrality in the Italo-Greek war, the Jugoslav Premier, Tsvet- 
kovitch, declared in October that Jugoslavia would fight to defend 
her territory from any foreign aggression. 

But Jugoslavia was not to be left out of Hitler’s plans for control 
in the Balkans. The country was, in fact, soon earmarked as a route 
of supply for the Axis forces in the coming attack upon Greece. 
When the German armies had established themselves securely on 
the flank of Jugoslavia in Bulgaria, a series of definite demands was 
forwarded by Hitler to the Jugoslav Government. Passage was to 
be made available for consignments of German munitions on the 
Jugoslav railways, though not for the dispatch of troops; German 
agents were to be given complete control of the Press, the radio, and 
of all propaganda within the kingdom; the democratic parliamentary 
Parties were to be suppressed. In return for an acceptance of these 
terms Germany would guarantee the existing frontiers of Jugoslavia. 
The majority of the Cabinet was for surrender, but three Ministers 
resigned rather than take part in it. On 25th March Tssvetkovitch 
signed a treaty with the Axis in Vienna. The only open clauses 
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referred to the transport of munitions, but immediately on the 
Premier’s return the Broadcasting Board at Belgrade was dissolved 
and a pro-German manager was placed in charge of all radio pro- 
grammes. 

The Cabinet, however, had reckoned without the strong popular 
feeling against the Axis. Within a few hours of the surrender becom- 
ing known riots broke out in many parts of the kingdom, and in the 
early hours of 27th March a body of air-force officers raised the 
standard of revolt in the capital. So widespread was the indignation 
against the Cabinet among both civilians and soldiers that the 
Government made no resistance. The Tsvetkovitch Cabinet was 
replaced by a patriotic Administration headed by General Simovitch. 
Prince Paul, the Regent for the boy-king Peter, withdrew to Greece 
and the young monarch was declared of age to govern. Before night- 
fall a stern note from Hitler arrived, demanding that the new Govern- 
ment should honour the treaty just signed by its predecessor; 
Simovitch offered to negotiate a fresh agreement on less onerous 
terms but the Fiihrer insisted on the original concessions. As usual, 
German plans were all ready for a possible campaign, and orders 
were given to add the recalcitrant kingdom to the list of Nazi victims. 
The German Press launched the usual “tortured brethren” cam- 
paign and announced that it had become necessary to invade Jugo- 
slavia in order to protect the lives of German citizens and to maintain 
order. On 6th April Hitler and Mussolini both declared war on the 
new enemy, and Hitler at the same time announced his intention to 
“fight Great Britain in Greece ”’. 

During the years before the outbreak of the European War, much 
was heard of two Leagues which had been formed for the purpose 
of maintaining the status quo in the south-eastern parts of Europe. 
The “ Little Entente ’’ between Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugo- 
slavia, founded in 1921, was the most smoothly working and appar- 
ently the most effective of the alliances which existed in Europe. 
The Balkan League, founded in 1934, united Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
Greece and Turkey in the mutual guarantee of one another’s frontiers. 
But both Leagues had reckoned on a much more vigorous support 
from the western democracies than they received during the period 
of Axis aggressions, and when France defaulted on her treaty with 
the Czechs the Little Entente had to stand by and watch one of its 
members swallowed up by Germany. Nor in the later Axis invasion 
of the Balkans did the other League fulfil its purpose of bringing 
common aid to its members. When the German columns invaded 
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Greece, Sarajogju, the Turkish Foreign Minister, went as far as to 
say that ‘“‘ Greek victories are our victories’, but this was all the 
help that any of the victims of Axis aggression got out of the Balkan 
League. Turkey, in fact, at the very time when the German armies 
were massing on Bulgarian soil, had signed a “ non-aggression pact ” 
with Bulgaria which precluded the Turks from sending aid to Greece 
by land, since that would have meant “‘ aggression ”’ on the territory 
of a State that was already allowing the Germans free passage to 
the Greek frontier. When faced by a really dangerous situation, the 
Little Entente and the Balkan League alike became museum pieces 
of diplomatic history. As Bismarck once very sagely remarked, ‘‘ The 
words Rebus sic stantibus’’—so long as conditions remain as they 
are at present—“ should be read at the end of every treaty ”’. 


CHAPTER XI 


BLITZKRIEG IN THE BALKANS 


+] aes highly-successful performance of the Greek army in its 
contests with the Italians encouraged some people to hope 
that the Greeks and their Jugoslav allies would be equally fortunate 
in resisting the attack of the German forces. Yet the enormous 
superiority of the Germans in equipment placed them in a different 
category. In any case, on the wide-northern plains of Jugoslavia the 
defenders would have far less chance than in the mountain districts 
of Albania. Both Greeks and Jugoslavs were courageous and tenacious 
fighters, but in modern warfare the machine holds a power never 
before attained. Though the peace-time dispositions of the Jugoslav 
army strung the divisions out along the whole long frontier of that 
kingdom, the new Government had no intention of making a serious 
attempt to hold the northern regions, and even before hostilities 
commenced it had proclaimed Belgrade, Zagreb and Ljubljana open 
cities which would not be used by troops in the event of war. In 
the narrow mountain valleys of Serbia there was a chance that 
the use of massed mechanized vehicles might be limited. Neither 
Greece nor Jugoslavia possessed any large armoured units, or, in 
fact, any great quantity of specially-constructed military lorries. 
The taxi-cabs of Athens were pressed into the service of the Greek 
army. . 

To maintain resistance against massed tanks and bombing-planes 
in these narrow valleys it would be necessary to prepare strong forti- 
fied positions, provided with adequate camouflage and carefully- 
designed communications, and the T'svetkovitch Government had 
taken no steps either to prepare such positions or even to station 
reserves within easy reach of the German divisions across the Bul- 
garian frontier. Such reasonable measures of precaution might have 
been regarded by Hitler as an “‘ unneutral act’, and for the same 
reason the staff talks which Britain had suggested some time earlier 
were refused. The new Government had little time to organize 
regroupings of troops before the storm burst upon the country, and 
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passes could have been held without stronger prepared defences. 
Actions in the Strumitsa Valley and elsewhere showed that passable 
ground two miles broad was adequate for a tank break-through. 

Nor could the British at this stage of the war supply tanks, planes 
and armoured vehicles in such quantities as to turn the scale. When 
the guarantee had been given to Greece, it had not been imagined 
that Britain would have to implement it without the aid of the 
French forces in the Middle East; nevertheless, with that loyalty 
to ethical idealism which had characterized so many decisions in 
British foreign policy—even to the severe detriment of British in- 
terests—it was determined to send from Libya those forces which 
had been earmarked for a further advance into the Italian colony, 
though it was known that German troops were reinforcing the 
Italians and might well take the offensive against a weakened British 
army. ‘The Greek Government completely understood the situation, 
and made it known to the British Government that its resistance to 
German aggression would continue even if Britain could spare no 
assistance; however, after the German occupation of Bulgaria more 
than 50,000 British and Imperial troops were sent to Crete, and by 
the time the invasion of Greece took place they were established on 
the mainland. 

On the day the war began, the Germans and their allies invaded 
Jugoslavia at half a dozen different points. Italian columns advanced 
into Croatia and Hungarian troops, supported by a German column, 
marched into the Banat, whilst powerful German armoured forces 
under General List threw themselves against the eastern passes. 
Although Belgrade had been declared an open town and would 
have surrendered to the invaders without a blow, Hitler decided that 
an intensive aerial bombardment would serve as a deterrent to other 
small States that might oppose his further advances, whilst at the 
same time shattering the morale of the enemies of the moment. 
The air attack on the Jugoslav capital on 6th April, being entirely 
unopposed by either air or ground defences, was devastating in the 
extreme, and the casualties were enormous. Against the Greeks the 
Germans launched several small attacks southwards by way of the 
Balkan passes, but the main thrust was directed towards the point 
where Jugoslavs and Greeks adjoined one another’s positions, since 
this point—the Strumitsa Valley area—was not only the strategic 
key of the campaign but was defended by troops under divided 
command. On 8th April, a massed tank attack up the Strumitsa 
Valley, which was very weakly held by the Jugoslavs, forced its way 
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across the watershed into the Vardar Valley and severed the main 
line of communication between Jugoslavia and Greece. 

It soon became evident that the combined weight of massed 
tanks and bombing-planes was just as effective in the Balkan valleys 
as it had been in the Low Countries and in France. German columns 
poured through the eastern entrances to Serbia, occupying Nish 
and Uskub. In the mountainous country west of Uskub the main 
forces of the Jugoslav army put up a tougher resistance, whilst 
attempting to secure a retreat to the Adriatic coast by an invasion of 
northern Albania, where comparatively weak Italian detachments 
were the only Axis troops immediately available. But though 
vigorous Jugoslav counter-attacks at Kragushevatz momentarily 
pushed the invaders back in central Serbia, and though the Italians 
were driven from the town of Scutari in northern Albania, these 
efforts soon spent themselves against reinforcements moved up into 
both theatres of operations. Little by little the defenders were driven 
into the hill country of Bosnia and Herzegovina, to which it was 
impossible to send supplies without effective access to the sea. On 
16th April Sarajevo fell, and two days later the main body of the 
Jugoslav army capitulated. A third of a million men became prisoners 
of war. 

The Germans lost no time in laying the foundations of their 
‘““New Order” in the conquered country. The former Austrian 
provinces of the north-west were annexed to Germany and Gauleiters 
were appointed to supervise the new administration. The former 
Hungarian provinces, comprising most of the Croat country, were 
given a puppet Government of their own, Pavelitch, a notorious 
Croat terrorist, being selected as its Premier. A few weeks after the 
surrender of the Jugoslav army, Pavelitch formally offered the crown 
of Croatia to the King of Italy, who recommended his nephew the 
Duke of Spoleto—brother of the Duke of Aosta, commander in 
Abyssinia—as a suitable ruler. On 18th May the Duke of Spoleto 
was proclaimed King of Croatia; at the same time a number of 
Dalmatian islands and the town of Sushak were ceded to Italy. 
Meanwhile, the young King Peter and his Government had escaped 
from Jugoslavia and sought refuge in England, whence they directed 
such Jugoslav activities as could still be carried on against the German 
and Italian invaders. Strong guerrilla bands continued to hold out 
in the western mountains, where they were organized in skilful 
fashion by General Mihailovitch in the south and by a leader calling 
himself “ Marshal Tito” in the most northerly Croatian area. 
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Though short of food and military supplies, and further weakened 
_ by bitter internecine feuds among themselves, the Jugoslav guerrillas 
maintained their freedom among the mountains throughout the 
subsequent course of the war. 

The main German attack on Greece came through the Strumitsa 
Valley, after that strategic position had been forced on 8th April. 
General Papagos, the Greek Commander-in-Chief, had intended to 
hold the line of the Struma facing eastwards, but the appearance of 
large enemy forces in his rear, coming down the Vardar Valley, 
turned this position. On gth April, a rapidly-moving German column 
entered Salonika, and most of the units aligned along the Struma 
had to surrender. The blow through the Monastir Gap farther west 
was an equal surprise, for the roads leading from Jugoslavia into 
Greece in this area were protected by little more than patrols. It 
was to this part of the front that the British and Imperial forces 
under Sir Henry Wilson were directed; they now numbered 60,000, 
the larger part being Australians and New Zealanders. 

Though British units penetrated almost as far as Monastir town, 
the enemy were advancing in such force that no effective resistance 
was possible. Near Florina a few thousand British troops held the 
German advance for two days, but retreat became imperative when 
the odds became ten to one against the defenders. On 14th April 
the Greeks began withdrawing from Albania, abandoning the battle- 
fields on which they had so brilliantly distinguished themselves. 
Whilst one German army drove the British forces back across 
Thessaly—mainly by continuous outflanking movements to the west 
of the mountainous Olympus country—another strong force was sent 
across the Pindus Mountains into Epirus to cut the communications 
of the Greek forces retiring from Albania. On 2oth April the Germans 
debouched on to the lower ground of Epirus, and the Greeks, followed 
up by the Italians from Albania, found their way of escape barred. 
On 22nd April Janina fell to the Germans and next day the main 
Greek force capitulated to one of the Italian generals. 

After the fighting retreat through Thessaly, the British had hoped 
to stabilize resistance on a shorter line from Thermopylae to the Gulf 
of Corinth; but the southern part of this line was to have been held 
by the Greek troops withdrawn from Albania, and they had now 
laid down their arms. It was apparent that further resistance would 
be of short duration, and the decision was made to evacuate Greece 
as speedily as possible. Whilst a small rearguard put up a fight in 
the famous pass of Thermopylae, the evacuation of the Imperial 
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forces began on 24th April and was completed by rst May. The 
Germans possessed a heavy air superiority, and the embarkation of 
the troops from the Piraeus, Corinth and numerous open beaches 
was carried out under the most difficult conditions. Out of 60,000 
British and Imperial troops that had entered Greece, 45,000 were 
safely withdrawn, but, as at Dunkirk, most of the heavy equipment 
was perforce abandoned. During the evacuation two British de- 
stroyers and four transports were sunk. Along with the British 
forces some 3000 Greek and Jugoslav troops were also evacuated, to- 
gether with a small number of Greek civilian refugees. Out of 
about three-quarters of a million Greeks that had been under arms, 
the Germans claimed 218,000 prisoners. This figure would appear 
to include those that surrendered to the Italians: the remainder of 
the Greek forces—apart from the small contingent evacuated with 
the British—disbanded after the fall of Athens on 27th April. 

In the days before the development of aerial navigation, the 
conquest of the Greek mainland would not have entailed the over- 
running of the islands in the A°gean Sea. But under present-day 
conditions the seizure of the numerous airfields round two sides of 
the AXgean prevented effective counter-action by a Power which, 
however strong in naval units, had control of only two or three 
small landing grounds in Crete as bases for fighter operations. As 
early as 22nd April, German speed-boats had landed troops on the 
island of Samothrace: three days later transports, protected by an 
“umbrella” of fighter planes, effected the conquest of Lemnos: 
one by one the little islands of the Archipelago were gathered in by 
the invaders, whilst the Italians took over the Ionian Islands off the 
western coast of Greece. Then, on 20th May, a great air attack 
on Crete began. In eleven days the resistance of the Greek and 
British defenders had been overcome, and the whole island was in 
German occupation. 

The Cretan campaign was the most conspicuous example of 
success by airborne troops that Germany was able to claim. Ex- 
perience had shown that, once the element of surprise had ceased 
to play a part, neither paratroops nor airborne infantry were very 
satisfactory elements of campaigning. In Norway, and also in 
Holland, these airborne troops had achieved much, but mainly 
through the unexpected nature of their attack: in Belgium, France, 
Jugoslavia and Greece, where the defending forces were anticipating 
assaults of this nature, it proved comparatively easy to destroy the 
airborne invaders. On the mainland of Greece most of the German 
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parachutists had been killed before they had time to effect much 
_ damage, and the remainder were mostly taken prisoners. In Crete, 
however, the almost complete air supremacy achieved by the Germans 
opened up a peculiarly favourable field for this type of warfare. 
Even so, the effective work of the parachutists was almost entirely 
confined to those areas in which there were few opposing land forces. 
Had the British been able to evacuate their transport equipment 
from the mainland and so secure a reasonable degree of mobility 
for their defence of Crete, it is more than doubtful if the German 
landings from the air would have succeeded. Wherever parachutists 
came down over defended areas their casualties were so heavy as 
to frustrate the major purposes of their attack. Under such circum- 
stances, in spite of excellent organization and equipment, the morale 
of the survivors went conspicuously to pieces. The paratroop attacks 
proved exceedingly costly in proportion to the numbers of men 
employed in them: including the airborne infantry destroyed, the 
Germans lost more than four thousand men in these attacks. 

The defenders of Crete, British, Imperial and Greek, numbered 
nearly 30,000, though many of these were badly-equipped local 
volunteers. Owing to lack of transport, the British had to fight in 
isolated groups—some at Suda Bay, some at Heraklea, some at 
Rethymnos. The absence of enemy tanks made possible a great 
deal of old-fashioned infantry fighting, the Australians and New 
Zealanders particularly distinguishing themselves in hand-to-hand 
fights, with the bayonet as the principal weapon. Crete witnessed 
the fiercest fighting that had so far been recorded in the history of 
the war. Yet air supremacy here, as elsewhere, proved of cardinal 
importance, and after five days of desperate combat it became 
apparent that yet another evacuation must be carried out. On 3rd 
June, this was accomplished under far worse conditions of air attack 
than those which accompanied the withdrawals from Dunkirk and 
from the Greek mainland; out of 25,000 regular troops, 10,000 were 
left behind as prisoners, and another 5000 were killed or wounded. 
The German casualties were at least equal to those of the defeated 
defenders, and included some 5000 men drowned during the destruc- 
tion of a flotilla of transports and speed-boats which tried to effect 
a landing in support of the airborne troops. During the evacuation 
the British fleet suffered the loss of four cruisers and six destroyers. 

General Metaxas, who had held the post of Greek Premier since 
1936, died in January, 1940, and his successor, Koritsis, committed 
suicide during the critical days of the German invasion. The Greek 
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king and most of his Ministers escaped from Crete to Egypt, and 
soon transferred their headquarters to London, where a Cabinet 
in exile was constructed under the premiership of Tsuderos. No 
immediate provision for the partition of Greece was made by Hitler. 
A puppet Government under General Tsolakoglu, who had com- 
manded the army in Albania at the time of its surrender, was installed 
at Athens, and whilst German and Italian troops provided the bulk 
of the army of occupation, Bulgaria—as a token of rewards to come 
—was called upon to garrison the Thracian provinces and south 
Serbia. As in Jugoslavia, a number of sturdy patriots managed to 
maintain guerrilla resistance among the mountains of both the main- 
land and Crete, but within a few months all but a few of these die- 
hards had been exterminated. ‘The most prominent of the guerrilla 
leaders was General Mendakos. 

The Balkan campaign raised the prestige of Nazi Germany to a 
yet higher pitch. “To-day Germany is ours: to-morrow we shall 
rule the World”’, the young Nazi enthusiasts had sung during the 
years of preparation for war. The younger generation in Germany 
were profoundly convinced that their racial State was invincible. 
The major purpose of the campaign—the relief of hard-pressed Italy 
—had been accomplished. [Italian troops were garrisoning the 
western parts of a conquered Greece, and an Italian prince assumed 
the crown of Croatia. Mussolini made the most of his ally’s victories 
to revive the waning prestige of the Fascist régime. Speaking on the 
first anniversary of Italy’s entry into the war, on roth June, the 
Duce declared that the final credit for the defeat of Greece belonged 
to Italy. The Greeks, it was true, had asked the Germans for an 
armistice, ‘‘ but J made them surrender unconditionally”. In the 
same speech he foretold the defeat of Britain in the final stages of 
the war, but could find no more solid justification for this belief than 
to declare, “I feel it in my blood”. If Hitler had once appeared 
to play the clown to Mussolini’s Czsar, the parts were now very 
definitely reversed. 

The conquest of Greece, however, was not the only blow struck 
by Nazi Germany for the relief of Italy. General Rommel’s armoured 
divisions had assembled in Tripolitania, and the departure of so 
many British and Imperial units from Cyrenaica to Greece opened 
up the prospect of a spectacular reconquest of the lost Italian colony. 
On 1st April a joint German-Italian attack carried the advanced 
British positions at El Agheila, and during the following fortnight the 
Axis forces pressed steadily on, driving the British before them after 
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stubborn combats. By 14th April the main British forces were back 
on the Egyptian frontier, though a powerful garrison had been 
thrown into the seaport of Tobruk, which defied all attempts to take 
it. ‘The Axis losses had been so severe that the force of their offensive 
was well-nigh spent when it reached the frontier defences, and 
though bitter fighting went on round Sollum for another fortnight, 
the arrival of British and Imperial reinforcements stabilized the 
position just inside the Egyptian boundary. The concentration of the 
Nazi effort against Russia precluded the dispatch of further German 
divisions to the Libyan theatre of war, but plans were prepared for 
an overwhelming attack upon Egypt after Russia had been subdued. 

The Axis successes in Libya, however, could not save Abyssinia. 
On 16th April, whilst the German armies were advancing into Greece 
and Rommel was hammering at the Egyptian frontier defences, the 
Duke of Aosta had asked General Cunningham for an armistice. 
The only terms that the British would consider involved the com- 
plete surrender of all the Italian troops and war material. The Duke 
referred the question to Mussolini, who ordered resistance to continue. 
There were then about 75,000 troops under the Duke of Aosta’s 
command, including 40,000 white troops. The struggle continued 
in the mountainous interior of Ethiopia, the advent of the summer 
rains making progress difficult for the British invaders. Nevertheless, 
after the British had captured Dessie on 28th April, the Duke was 
gradually hemmed in among the mountains to the north of that 
town, where supplies were short. On 18th May, the Duke of Aosta 
surrendered at Amba Alagi, along with 18,000 troops: other forces 
maintained their resistance in other mountain areas, chiefly round 
Gondar and Jimma. In June a first-class action was fought on the 
Omo River, and after the seizure of Debra Tabor the whole Jimma 
region submitted in July. Isolated Italian detachments were gradually 
““mopped up” in the remaining portions of Eritrea and Italian 
Somaliland, but the rains were by now so heavy as to hold up serious 
operations. Late in September the advance was resumed, but it was 
not until 27th November that the last remaining Italian force laid 
down its arms at Gondar. On that day General Wetherall, who was 
now commanding the Imperial forces, accepted the surrender of the 
Italian General Nasi and 23,000 of his men, of whom about half 
were white troops. The total of Italian prisoners in British hands 
now exceeded 200,000, without counting some 80,000 African natives 
who had served in the Italian colonial armies. The balance-sheet of 
the war was still vastly unfavourable to Italy. 
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The Balkan campaign, though temporarily employing a large 
number of German troops, had made as little difference to the pre- 
parations for the attack on Russia as had the Norwegian adventure 
upon those for the great Blitzkrieg in France. The casualties suffered 
by the Germans had not been heavy. German official figures put 
them at a thousand killed and four thousand wounded before the 
assault on Crete, and in the final figures, which included the Cretan 
losses, at 3600 killed and 12,000 wounded. ‘Though these figures 
are certainly well below the actual losses, the full total was probably 
not higher than double the admitted figures. Though it has been 
sometimes suggested that the gallant resistance of the Jugoslavs and 
the Greeks postponed the Nazi offensive against Russia for several 
weeks, it is doubtful if this was really the case. Weather and ground 
conditions in Russia made it unlikely that large-scale operations 
would be undertaken until towards the end of June. The German 
plans had been prepared with the usual thoroughness, and vast 
masses of equipment and munitions had been assembled on the 
borders of the Soviet Union. Though still outwardly friendly to one 
another, Germany and Russia were both making stupendous efforts 
to bring their fighting forces into the most efficient condition possible, 
and both Powers had been constructing heavy concrete fortifications 
on their new frontiers in Poland since the partition of that country. 

All through the second winter of the war there had been frequent 
indications of growing tension between the two Governments. When, 
in October, 1940, the Berlin Press suggested that the German military 
penetration into Rumania had been carried out with the approval 
of the Russian Government, Stalin hastened to publish a repudiation 
of the idea. In November the Russian Government was urging 
Bulgaria to refrain from entering into any form of alliance with the 
Axis Powers and offering a pact of assistance against aggression— 
which Bulgaria refused. In December the use of petrol for civilian 
purposes was severely rationed in the Russian cities. Then came 
Stalin’s New Year message for 1941, with its declaration that Russia 
was fully mobilized and ready for any eventuality. Since no other 
Power was at that time in the least likely to launch an attack upon 
Russia, there could be no doubt at whose address this defiance was 
being delivered. During January balancing trade agreements were 
signed with both Britain and Germany, but the supplies of material 
likely to be of service in campaigning were conspicuously absent 
from the deliveries made to German destinations. In March there 
came another denial of German suggestions that Russia had con- 
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nived at Nazi penetration of the Balkans, this time in regard to 
Bulgaria. During that month the Rumanian troops on the Soviet 
frontier were strongly reinforced by German divisions. When the 
Jugoslav revolution took place at the beginning of April, it was 
rumoured that the Russian Government had sent a telegram of con- 
gratulation to the new Jugoslav Government for its courage in re- 
versing the servile pro-Axis policy of Prince Paul: the Russian Press, 
whilst denying that such a telegram had ever been sent, nevertheless 
maintained that such congratulations would have been richly merited. 

Whilst the German columns were fighting their way through the 
Balkans, black-out and anti-aircraft precautions were being instituted 
in German Poland and in East Prussia, and some of the German 
frontier districts were being evacuated of their civilian population, 
whilst in the far north German troops in Norway were moving to- 
wards the Finnish frontier. At a May Day festival Marshal Timo- 
shenko made a defiant “‘ hands off Russia!’’ speech, though without 
specifically naming any potential enemy. A state of special emer- 
gency was indicated by the assumption by Stalin, for the first time, 
of the Premiership of the Soviet Union. During the first week in 
June Rumania mobilized, directing her troops towards the Russian 
frontier, whilst similar troop movements were reported from Hun- 
gary, railway traffic in Germany being also held up for emergency 
reasons. By the middle of June it was known that at least two 
million German troops were massed on the Soviet borders. On 
14th June Russia began a general mobilization, and three days later 
the black-out was introduced into the western cities of that country. 
The civilian population was evacuated from the isolated Russian 
fortress of Hangé in Finland, whilst it became known that large 
contingents of German troops were being transported to the Finnish 
coast. On 19th June Russian ships were recalled from Rumanian 
ports; next day Finland decreed full mobilization. 

Behind the scenes there was a great deal of diplomatic activity, 
Germany securing assistance from Finland, Rumania and Hungary, 
Russia negotiating with Britain. At the same time Hitler was using 
his usual confident threats to intimidate Russia into making con- 
cessions which would carry the German conquest of Russia forward 
through its first stage. If Russia would agree to grant him full and 
free opportunities to control and exploit the cornlands of Ukraine 
and the oil-fields of the Caucasus, to provide facilities for Germany 
to construct factories in Russia out of reach of British bombers, and 
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defence of the western frontiers, then the Fiihrer would guarantee 
peaceable and friendly relations with the Soviet Union, and would 
also lend his sympathy to Russian expansion in the direction of 
India and the Middle East. During the first week in June it was 
strongly believed in Nazi circles that some such concessions as these 
would be made by a Russia that had realized the impossibility of 
effectively resisting the Blitzkrieg that would otherwise be launched 
upon her. Then it became certain that Stalin was standing firm: 
no suicidal concessions would be made. 

At 5.30 a.m. on 22nd June, Hitler declared war on the Soviet 
Union, alleging that he struck merely in anticipation of a blow which 
Russia had long been preparing with the aim of subjecting Europe 
to Communist control. Adolf Hitler had returned to the policy of 
Mein Kampf: Nazi Germany was marching to save European 
civilization from the savage assaults of Asiatic Bolshevism—behind 
which, of course, lurked the sinister figure of the eternal Jew! 


CHAPTER XII 
THE ROAD TO MOSCOW 


oy eae scene in the Compiégne railway carriage marked the cul- 
mination of one phase of Adolf Hitler’s Kampf. The young 
corporal, convinced that his innate statecraft could run the Kaiser’s 
war with far greater success than attended the halting efforts of the 
Berlin Cabinets, sitting down to write a memorial to the Government 
and then abandoning the task as useless in view of his insignificant 
position, had been the butt of his comrades’ ridicule and sarcasm. 
To a man of Hitler’s temperament, criticism and mockery, no matter 
how widespread, merely intensified his conviction of mental superi- 
ority to the common herd and hardened the ideas which evoked so 
little support from other men. For nearly a quarter of a century he 
had nursed a feeling of righteous indignation against those early 
critics of the incipient ideas of National Socialism, and when the 
ex-painter of Munich sat himself down in Marshal Foch’s chair and 
dictated his own armistice terms to the suppliant Frenchmen he 
experienced the exquisite glory of having proved to the whole world 
that when the insignificant little corporal had declared himself 
capable of winning a war against Great Powers he had not overstated 
the measure of his genius. From this point of view the conquest of 
France had a negative aspect in Hitler’s scheming: it avenged the 
past and established, after many long years, the Fiihrer’s claim to 
political inspiration. 

Yet on the more constructive side of Hitler’s policy the main 
task was still to be performed. 'The keystone of his plans for a great 
and dominant Germany had always been the conquest of the vast 
Empire of Russia. The basic fact underlying the whole situation as 
between Germany and Russia had been the enormous gap that until 
quite recently had yawned between Russia’s huge wealth and her 
capacity to use it. Whilst the western nations had taken full advantage 
of the Industrial Revolution to develop their great manufacturing 
systems and their higher standard of education, Russia had remained 
essentially a medizval and backward country well into the twentieth 
century. With the advance of science, warfare had become more and 
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no large munitions industry was gravely handicapped in matters of 
defence. ‘Tsarist Russia, with more than three-quarters of its huge 
population utterly illiterate, possessed but a few scattered manufac- 
turing centres run largely by foreign capital and directed by foreign 
technicians. Barely one-fortieth of the population drew any part of 
their income from factory labour, and many of those who did so 
were part-timers, dividing their work between field and factory. 
Faced by the well-supplied armies of industrialized Germany, 
Russia could hope to resist conquest only by importing arms from 
the great industrial countries, and the easiest routes by which these 
essential supplies could come were all in the hands of the Kaiser’s 
people. Had it not been for the fact that throughout the Great 
War the French and British maintained huge armies on a securely 
entrenched Western Front, Germany would have smashed Russia 
very rapidly. 

The detailed history of the Russian war of 1914-8 contains 
countless examples of the appalling lack of modern equipment and 
munitions among the gallant and stubborn defenders of Holy Russia. 
The normal supply of ammunition for Russian artillery batteries was 
at some periods of the war equivalent to one shell per gun per day, 
whilst such battles as that of the Dunajetz, when thousands of 
Russian soldiers had to fight with bayonets tied on to wooden poles 
cut from the neighbouring forests because of the shortage of fire- 
arms, were sheer tragedies of heroic but futile slaughter. After two 
and a half years of war fought under these conditions, even though 
the Western Front still held, Russia began to fall to pieces, and the 
humiliating peace of Brest-Litovsk set the seal on the downfall of a 
great State that was trying to wage war with inadequate modern 
armament. 

The years following the collapse of Tsarist Russia further widened 
the gap between the industrialized west and backward Russia. Three 
terrible years of devastating civil war, during which the rival parties 
applied the traditional Russian policy now known as “‘ scorched 
earth”? to the areas that had to be abandoned to their enemies, 
ruined what was left of Russia’s very limited manufacturing centres. 
In 1923 the Bolshevik Government, which had at last emerged 
triumphant over all other Russian parties, was able to publish 
statistics of industry for the first complete year of peace that the 
country had experienced since 1913: the output of manufactures 
had fallen to less than 3 per cent of the 1913 figures. If Tsarist 
Russia had been no match for the Kaiser’s Germany, it was obvious 
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that should Republican Germany find a means of circumventing the 

‘disarmament clauses of the Versailles Treaty the conquest of Bol- 
shevik Russia would prove extremely easy. The vast wealth of 
Russia lay there as a gift for any highly-industrialized nation that 
was willing and able to equip large modern armies for the purpose 
of seizing it. It was in the year 1923, when Russian production 
figures reached their nadir, that Adolf Hitler began to pen the first 
chapters of Mein Kampf. 

Four years later, after many interruptions and delays, the Nazi 
leader finished his book. During those four years the Russian 
Communist Government had been doing its best to revive the 
decayed industry of the old manufacturing centres, but production 
had not yet regained the level at which it had stood in 1913. Critics 
of Bolshevism in those days were fond of pointing to these trade 
figures as proof that Communism, though it could destroy, was in- 
capable of any constructive achievement. But the first Five-Year 
Plan had now passed through its period of discussion and incubation, 
and 1928 saw the initiation of a gigantic long-distance planning for 
a new industrialized Russia, with an output of manufactured goods 
sufficient to raise the standard of living to the level of the western 
countries and with a modern system of education. Yet at the time 
of the publication of Mein Kampf the disparity between the war- 
potential of Germany and that of Russia was essentially the same as 
had been the case in 1923. 

In 1933 the Nazis assumed power in the Reich, and Hitler had 
the opportunity of setting the German nation to work in the direction 
of preparing for a war of conquest in the east which would give 
Germany, under the pretext of Lebensraum—“ living-space”’ for its 
overcrowded population—control of such huge supplies of food, 
timber, iron, coal, gold, oil, chemicals and metallic alloys as would 
make her almost completely self-supporting in any future wars 
against industrialized Powers. ‘The first Five-Year Plan had just 
been completed: great progress had been made, and the T’sar’s 
figures had been well surpassed, but the gap between German and 
Russian production was still huge, whilst the quality of Russian 
workmanship was markedly inferior. With the bulk of her factory 
operatives raw peasants who had never even seen the picture of a 
modern machine, and with most of her experienced technicians 
killed or in exile as supporters of anti-Bolshevik Parties, Soviet 
Russia admitted, with realistic frankness, that no less than 40 per 
cent of the material passing through the factories during the years 
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of the first Plan had been perforce rejected by the inspectors and 
sent to the scrap-heap as the result of faulty workmanship. 

Every year that now passed saw an improvement on the preceding 
year, both in quantity and in quality, though as the industrial system 
expanded the new recruits to factory life were still inexperienced 
peasant folk. Yet the novices were now not so raw as during the 
first Plan: almost every member of the new generation who reached 
school-attendance age after 1926 underwent several years’ education 
in elementary schools, and many tens of thousands went on to 
secondary and technical institutions. Between 1927 and 1941 nearly 
a hundred new industrial towns had sprung up in the Soviet Union, 
and a new generation of native technicians had been trained in 
almost adequate numbers for the stupendous work that was to be 
done. Yet under the impetus of the Nazi rearmament effort Germany 
too had increased her output, and the Russian approach towards 
parity of production, though making rapid progress, was not so 
great as it would otherwise have been. After the adoption of a full 
rearmament programme in Germany, the Five-Year Plan schemes 
were revised in order to make more provision for defence industries, 
and as Nazi military power increased so more and more Russian 
factories were turned over to armaments. In course of time, owing 
to the huge reserves of man-power and the great wealth of natural 
resources, the Soviet output would certainly exceed that of the 
Reich, and it became necessary for Hitler’s grand design to be 
launched before the new industries had expanded very much further. 

When Hitler launched his great offensive on 22nd June, 1941, 
his superiority in armament and munitions was sufficient to ensure 
that the German armies would succeed in winning a succession of 
victories and in penetrating Russia to a considerable extent. The 
Germans could bring into effective action at least 25,000 tanks, 
against which the Russians could send hardly more than 15,000. 
There was also a strong German superiority in numbers of planes, 
though in all arms the quality of the Soviet equipment was as good 
as that of the invaders. This was due to the systematic way in which 
the Ministries in charge of production had always insisted on a high 
standard of efficiency in every article released for service from the 
factories: much work was scrapped on its way through the various 
processes, but the finished article, when at last passed by the in- 
spectors, was of excellent quality. 

Immediately after the invasion had begun, Churchill publicly 
promised every possible aid for Russia from Great Britain, and 
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within a few weeks a similar promise had been made by the United 
States Government. Yet there was the same difficulty of getting 
supplies through to Russia as there had been in the last war. The 
western approaches to Russia were all controlled by Germany, 
though it was possible for occasional convoys to run the gauntlet of 
attacks from the German air and submarine bases in Norway and 
reach the northern ports of Murmansk and Archangel. Japan, 
which had made munitions for Russia in the last war, was now 
supplying nothing, and might at any moment decide to join the 
Axis in arms and so cut off the approach to Russia from the east, 
though in the 1941 campaign a certain amount of material reached 
Moscow by way of Vladivostok and the long overland route along 
the Siberian railway. The best available route for sending aid to 
Russia was through Persia, a country which, though the roads were 
generally bad, had in recent years been provided with a new cross- 
country railroad from the Indian Ocean to the Caspian Sea. The 
notorious reluctance of the British Government to violate the neu- 
trality of the smaller States would doubtless have prevented the 
development of this route, but circumstances here played into the 
hands of the Allies, for by adopting an attitude egregiously incon- 
sistent with neutrality the Shah of Persia broke down the ethical 
barriers which had so often paralysed British action, and unwittingly 
enabled British and American supplies to reach the Soviet Union in 
large quantities. 

When the German armies swept through the Balkans and drove 
the British back over the Egyptian frontier there was a strong re- 
action among the States of the Middle East towards appeasement of 
the mighty Nazi conqueror whose armies seemed to be irresistibly 
rolling on to Suez and the Levant. In April, 1941, the military 
adventurer Rashid Ali had effected a palace revolution in Bagdad 
and assumed the government of Iraq. Personally indifferent to 
everything except his own prospects of retaining power, Rashid Ali 
now accepted German support as the best means of securing his 
control of Iraq, and in return he promised to adopt an openly anti- 
British policy. When Britain, in accordance with treaty rights, re- 
inforced her garrisons in the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
Rashid suddenly forbade any more landings of British troops. 
Nevertheless, another contingent arrived at Basra, and on their 
refusing to depart Rashid began open warfare against the British. 
True to his promise of support, Hitler forthwith prepared to dispatch 
German planes to reinforce Rashid’s somewhat inefficient levies, and 
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this move necessitated using Syrian airfields for refuelling. The 
French Administration in Syria, which had supported Vichy, agreed 
to allow the Germans full facilities at the local airports, and early 
in May the first Nazi planes began to arrive. Meanwhile, Riza Khan, 
the energetic Dictator-Shah of Persia, yielded to the German demand 
for the admission of Nazi agents for the purpose of establishing 
bases from which in the near future air attacks might be made on 
the Russian oilfields in the Caucasus region. ‘Three Middle East 
countries—Syria, Iraq and Persia—were thus drawn into the Axis 
orbit, and, as soon as the breaches of neutrality became obvious, 
the British Government decided in each case to take speedy and 
drastic action. 

Fighting in Iraq began on 1st May, and within five days the Iraqui 
air force was almost entirely wiped out. The small British garrison 
at the Habbanieh aerodrome not only held its own against the attack 
of regular Iraqui troops but sallied out and routed the besiegers on 
7th May. Reinforced by sea, the British troops at Basra began a 
steady advance up the Tigris, driving back Rashid and the main 
body of the Iraqui army. On 20th May, reinforced by troops brought 
by air, the Habbanieh garrison made a bold advance eastwards, 
forced the crossing of the Euphrates at Fallujah, and moved towards 
the capital. When on 30th May it was announced that the main 
British force had reached Ur, Rashid, bitterly disappointed at the 
failure of the German air squadrons to overcome the local strength 
of the Royal Air Force, fled to Persia. Next day the Mayor of Bagdad 
negotiated an armistice, and the submission of the whole country 
followed within the next fortnight, British columns entering Mosul 
on 4th June and Kirkuk on 11th June. A new Iraqui Government 
under Jamal al Madjai affirmed its loyalty to the British connexion, 
and all Axis subjects were arrested or expelled. It is significant of 
the effects of the fall of France that, whereas the German embassy 
in Bagdad had been closed down at the outbreak of the war and 
did not reopen until Rashid’s pact with Hitler, the Italian embassy 
had never been closed, since at the time Mussolini entered the war 
it was believed in Iraq, as in most other countries, that the war 
would shortly end in Germany’s favour. 

As soon as the British position in Iraq had been made secure, 
steps were taken to oust the Germans from their control of the 
Syrian airfields. On 8th June, accompanied by a strong force of 
Free French, a British army entered Syria and the Grand Lebanon, 
under the command of Sir Henry Wilson. The local French com- 
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manders, who could dispose of some 45,000 troops, obeyed the 
orders of Vichy to resist the invasion. Wilson’s forces numbered 
less than 25,000, but the French native levies, who composed two- 
thirds of General Dentz’s force, were of no high quality, and the 
British advance, though by no means easy, was steady and successful. 
Sidon fell on 15th June, Damascus on 21st June, Palmyra not until 
3rd July. On oth July General Dentz asked for an armistice, but 
refused to surrender weapons or the remaining strong-points to the 
British. The fighting continued for a few days longer, and then, on 
12th July, Dentz gave in. By the final armistice agreement signed 
on 14th July, the strategic centres were all handed over to the British, 
along with the heavy guns which occupied fixed emplacements; the 
French troops were allowed to retain their other weapons and were 
to be given the option of being repatriated to France or of joining 
De Gaulle’s Free French corps. There was an abrupt incident in 
August, when it was found that a number of British officers, taken 
prisoner during the Syrian campaign, had been sent off to Greece 
and handed over to the Germans; General Dentz and his staff were 
promptly arrested, and were released only after the British officers 
had been returned to Syria and freedom in September. Otherwise 
the armistice conditions were carried out without friction. The 
Free French General Catroux established a new Syrian Government 
and declared the country separate from France. 

It was not until August that action was taken against Persia— 
or Iran as it was officially named. On 30th July, Britain demanded 
the expulsion of the numerous German surveyors, agitators, and 
“tourists? who had for some weeks been exceedingly busy in the 
north-western parts of the country. Since the Shah’s answer was 
evasive, a second and sterner demand was dispatched on 16th 
August, and was accompanied by a similar warning from Russia, 
the Persian Government being reminded that under the Russo- 
Persian 'T'reaty of 1921 Russia had the right to send troops into Iran 
to combat forces hostile to Russia. Riza Khan was not convinced 
that Hitler’s days of victory were over, and he returned a refusal, 
whilst British subjects in Teheran were subjected to insult and 
some violence. On 25th August British troops invaded Persia both 
from Iraq and by landings at the head of the Persian Gulf, whilst 
on the same day a Russian force marched in from the Caucasus 
region. ‘The Iranian army was no match for its opponents: it had 
only one small mechanized brigade and a very small air force. The 
British column reached Abadan on 26th August, whilst the Russians 
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occupied Tabriz and Ardebil. Next day the Persian Cabinet re- 
signed, and on 28th August the new Government asked for an 
armistice. Hostilities ceased, but the Shah hoped to temporize until 
a turn of fortune in Russia should bring Hitler’s star more into the 
ascendant; meanwhile the British troops went on to occupy Ahwaz, 
Kermanshah and Hamadan, whilst Russian troops occupied Urumia, 
Resht and the Caspian ports. On 1st September British and Russian 
troops met at Kasvin and at Senna. On gth September the Shah 
was at last brought to accept the terms of the Allies: the Axis lega- 
tions were closed, all Germans were to be handed over to the Allies, 
and the Iranian troops were withdrawn from the northern and south- 
western provinces. Even now the Shah equivocated over handing 
over the German “tourists”, and a week after the armistice he 
decided to abdicate the throne in favour of his son. 

The through route to Russia was now open, but it would take 
many weeks before it could be made reasonably passable for con- 
tinuous streams of heavy traffic. Under British and American super- 
vision, the work of constructing an adequate transport system went 
on apace. ‘Thousands of technicians and artisans were sent to Persia; 
Britain and Australia constructed scores of locomotives and hundreds 
of goods wagons for the T'rans-Iranian railway; new concrete roads 
were built in the approaches to the Caucasus, new sidings appeared 
along the railroad and new landing-stages on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean and the Caspian. ‘The work was thoroughly and 
efficiently done. By November supplies were reaching Russia along 
this route in large quantities. But during the whole of the cam- 
paigning season of 1941 the Russians had to rely almost entirely 
upon themselves in their great struggle to resist the powerful Ger- 
man invader. Under such circumstances it was inevitable that the 
Germans would advance and that the Russians would be forced to 
abandon large areas of their country. The debatable question was, 
How far into Russia would the German invasion penetrate? 

There were three factors which were likely to militate against a 
rapid sweep through Russia—the inadequacy of the local com- 
munications for the transport of large armies, the toughness of the 
Russian soldier, and the special training in up-to-date tactics which 
characterized the Soviet army. To transport millions of troops 
through an extensive country it is essential to have a number of 
really good roads and, if possible, railway lines capable of standing 
up to heavy traffic. Tsarist Russia had been as backward in its high- 
ways as in most other things, and the task of supplying this huge 
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country with a good road system had been only just begun by the 
Soviet Government. During the last few years, whilst the German 
menace was growing, there had been a deliberate policy of neglecting 
the roads of western Russia with the precise object of holding up 
a potential attack from this direction, and as the railways of Russia 
were few and far between—it was no uncommon thing for a village 
even in central Russia to be a hundred miles from the nearest railway 
—the difficulties of transport were likely to multiply in proportion 
to the distance the Germans advanced into the country. The Blitz- 
krieg attacks in the west of Europe had been facilitated by the exis- 
tence of a whole network of excellent roads and railways in the 
invaded areas, but in Russia it was inevitable that the problem of 
moving the huge masses of men that were to be flung into the 
adventure, with all their supplies, ammunition and reserve equip- 
ment, would prove terrific. 

The noteworthy toughness of the Russian soldier was not merely 
a question of personal valour, or even of enthusiasm for the Com- 
munist faith: long generations of peasant families, enduring a hard 
and bitter climate for a great part of the year and accustomed to a 
standard of living which would have been considered appallingly low 
in happier western lands, had produced a hardy race through the 
survival of the fittest. Twice the German High Command, not prone 
to put out sweeping claims without reasonable assurance that their 
veracity would be substantiated by events, declared the Russian re- 
sistance to be completely shattered and the Russian armies to have 
dissolved into disorganized masses of beaten and broken fugitives, 
and on each occasion the apparently disastrous retreat was followed 
by a successful rally. Russian troops, without food supplies, without 
sleep beyond snatches of a few minutes during wayside halts, and 
with many of their number wounded, would retreat for a week, 
pursued by a victorious enemy and attacked from the air by the 
Luftwaffe, and at the end of the experience, after a few square meals 
and a day-long sleep, would be cheerfully ready to resume their 
place in a new battle-line. German, British or French troops would 
not have stood up to such gruelling conditions, not through any lack 
of moral stamina, but simply because their physical constitutions 
would have collapsed under the strain. Man for man, the physical 
powers of endurance of the Russian soldier exceeded those of the 
nations which had for some generations lived in a comfort which 
was unknown to the Muscovite. 

Yet another factor which was bound to influence the campaign 
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was the early realization by the Soviet military authorities of the 
importance of the machine in modern warfare and their willingness 
to adapt their tactics to the new conditions. By observation in Spain 
and in China, as well as by the systematic collation of information 
supplied by eye-witnesses who had been through the recent cam- 
paigns in the west and south of Europe, the Russian army had 
acquired a vivid understanding of those methods which had brought 
success to the Nazi armies in the field, and—apart from the fact that 
the Russian war industry was equipped for mass production of 
modern weapons in a way that the western nations would have done 
well to imitate—the German shock tactics were anticipated in the 
Soviet army and countered by defence systems based on a study of 
the new forms of warfare. 

Subsidiary factors in stiffening the Russian resistance were the 
traditional obedience to authority which characterized the Bolshevik, 
as it had characterized the Tsarist régime, and the readiness of the 
population to adopt ‘“ scorched-earth”’ tactics and to supply great 
numbers of recruits for the hazardous work of guerrilla warfare, 
when every fighter was liable to be shot if he were captured. It was 
impossible at the outset of the campaign for even the most well- 
informed observers to estimate the line at which the German invasion 
would be brought to a halt. American military circles generally 
believed that Russia could not maintain organized resistance on a 
large scale for more than three months, and that the whole of Euro- 
pean Russia, including the coveted oilfields, would be in German 
hands before the advent of winter. The German High Command 
believed it possible to achieve victory in six weeks, though individual 
German authorities were less optimistic, and contented themselves 
with naming the Baltic coastlands, Ukraine, the Caucasus oilfields, 
and the cities of Moscow and Leningrad as the certain prizes of the 
first year’s campaigning in Russia. 

On the fifteen-hundred-mile front from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea two and a half million Germans were set in motion at the begin- 
ning of the campaign, the total being increased to three and three- 
quarter million by successive reinforcements. Finland and Rumania 
sent considerable armies to serve with the Germans, being promised 
their share of the spoils after final victory had been achieved. Hun- 
gary and Italy sent smaller contingents, to show their solidarity with 
the New Order, whilst neutral Spain supplied a “ Blue Division ” 
of volunteers. A few pro-German Frenchmen arrived also, mostly 
from the occupied zone of France. As was to be expected, the 
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German advance was much more rapid in the first weeks of the 
invasion, slowing down as the distances between the fighting armies 
and their bases of supply became more and more extended over the 
Russian roads, which rapidly became ruinous with the constant 
passage of heavy traffic. During the first week of fighting, most of 
Russian Poland and all Lithuania were overrun, with the cities of 
Grodno, Kovno, Vilna, Dvinsk, Libau, Lemberg and Minsk. The 
German High Command hoped that unwillingness to abandon 
Russian territory to the invader would lead the enemy to retain 
large masses of troops in the frontier regions long enough to enable 
the Nazi commanders to surround and annihilate them. Such an 
encircling movement was attempted in the area between Bialystok 
and Minsk, but after severe battles lasting for more than three weeks, 
the defenders, though losing heavily in killed and prisoners, dis- 
entangled themselves from the trap and withdrew to other positions 
deeper inside the country. 

By the end of the first month of fighting the centre of the long 
German line had advanced beyond Smolensk, the Russians being 
forced to evacuate Mohilev, Vitebsk and Smolensk itself. South of 
the Pripet Marshes, after clearing the defenders from Lutsk, Stanislav 
and Czernowitz, the invaders reached the borders of Ukraine at 
Novograd Volinsk, whilst in the far south the Rumanians had cleared 
the Dobrudja area of Bessarabia. On the Baltic sector of the front 
there had been slower progress, though Riga and Mittau were both 
in German hands. In Finland the Finnish army had captured Salla 
and reached the shores of Lake Onega at one point. 

After a brief pause towards the end of July, the whole front was 
driven forward again. The main effort was directed towards the 
centre, where another great encircling movement was planned to cut 
off the Russian armies round Smolensk, where Marshal Timoshenko, 
the Soviet Commander-in-Chief, was in personal command of the 
operations. For six weeks the fighting in this sector was extremely 
fierce, especially at Yelnya, but though General Von Bock used vast 
masses of armour and mobile artillery, the Russian debacle failed to 
materialize. Even in territory the German gains here were not 
spectacular, the chief success being the capture of Gomel. In 
Ukraine, where Marshal von Rundstedt faced Marshal Budenny, 
there was considerable progress, very large areas of cornland being 
overrun, along with important parts of the great iron-ore region. 
By September, believing that the Russian defences here had been 
denuded of reserves in order to supply the sectors of the front nearer 
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Moscow, the Germans began diverting their own reserves from the 
battle east of Smolensk to Ukraine, and in this drive Kirovograd, 
Nicolaiev, Krivoirog, Kherson, Dniepropetrovsk and Zaporoje— 
where the great dam, one of the masterpieces of Soviet construction, 
was destroyed by the Russians in their retreat—fell in rapid succession. 
The seaport of Odessa, cut off from the main front, stood a severe 
siege, holding out until 16th October. In northern Ukraine, Kiev 
fell on 19th September, after a strenuous resistance, and the in- 
vaders secured possession of Poltava and Kremenchug. On the 
shores of the Black Sea, the right wing of Rundstedt’s forces made 
further progress, and the Crimea was cut off from land communica- 
tion with the rest of the Russian front. 

Meanwhile, on the northern front, where General von Léb faced 
Marshal Voroshilov, the Germans pressed on towards Leningrad, 
overrunning Latvia and Estonia, the city of Tallinn standing a short 
siege. The large islands in the Baltic were defended with vigour, 
Dago holding out till October. The Finns were also attacking, and 
though the isolated fortress of Hangé continued to hold out, the 
fortifications of the Mannerheim Line fell soon after the seizure of 
the city of Viborg. As early as August the Germans had expected 
Leningrad to fall, but though the Finnish army and Von Lob suc- 
ceeded in cutting all land communications with the great city, the 
defenders managed to retain control of a short stretch of shore on 
Lake Ladoga and so maintained a precarious connexion with the rest 
of the Russian front. 

There was now only about a month left before the probable onset 
of the severe Russian winter, and the German armies had as yet 
failed to enter either Moscow or Leningrad, whilst the Caucasus 
oilfields were still a very long way away. ‘Though the German 
generals advised caution, the Fiihrer was determined to return to the 
plan of forcing a decision by heavy blows at the largest Russian 
armies, which were in the centre of the line, between Smolensk and 
Moscow. A new encircling movement was planned—the third of the 
campaign. ‘Though one of the prizes was to be Moscow, the main 
aim was the annihilation of Russian troops. The pressure in Ukraine 
was to be continued, to divert attention from the main blow. The 
situation seemed particularly favourable, since there appeared to be 
reorganization going on in the Russian defence system: in October 
Voroshilov and Budenny were recalled from the fighting front and 
sent to prepare new armies at Kuibishev on the Volga, whilst Timo- 
shenko transferred his headquarters to eastern Ukraine, handing over 
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the central sector to General Zhukov and the northern sector to 
General Kurochin. Preluded by a stirring speech from the Fiihrer, 
the great offensive was launched on 3rd October. By gth October 
two great wedges had been driven into the Russian positions north 
and south of Moscow. German units gained contact behind the 
main body of Zhukov’s armies, and the High Command reported so 
favourably to Hitler that the Fiihrer’s personal Press chief, Dr. Diet- 
rich, was sent by plane to Berlin to announce to the journalists of 
his own and foreign countries that the last large-scale resistance of 
the Russians had been broken, that the Russian armies of the centre 
had been cut off from all hope of escape and that the road to Moscow 
was at last open. The rejoicing was premature. Abandoning his 
more advanced positions, Zhukov extricated himself from the trap, 
though only after battles of such severity that they eclipsed anything 
that had preceded them during the campaign. Orel, Briansk, Viasma 
and Rjef fell to the Germans, whilst the cities of Kaluga and Kalinin 
became heaps of ruins amongst which the contending armies fought 
desperately for weeks. Von Bock still hoped to secure the city of 
Moscow, even if he could not smash the Russian armies. A bold 
thrust to Riazan, by-passing the Russian positions at Tula, nearly 
achieved a break-through but failed. When the anti-Comintern 
Pact was renewed with great ceremony in Berlin on 25th November, 
the delegates from the associated countries were kept together for 
some days in hopes that the fall of Moscow might be announced 
before their departure. Again there was disappointment. Then, on 
6th December, the Russians launched an unexpected counter-attack 
with large reserves. 

The first snow had fallen in Moscow on 14th October, and in 
November the Russian winter began to make itself felt, with its 
intense cold, rains and blizzards, flooded and frozen roads. At 
Moscow the thermometer showed 27 degrees of frost on 24th 
November and 40 degrees on 5th December. Fighting under such 
conditions was difficult even for the Russians; for the Germans, 
unprepared for a winter campaign, it had become impossible. It 
was long before Hitler yielded to the increasing warnings of his 
generals, with some of whom he had violent disputes during Novem- 
ber, but at last, on 8th December, the German Press was instructed 
to declare that the 1941 campaign in Russia was over. 

Meanwhile the pressure in Ukraine had yielded notable results. 
A Russian counter-attack to regain contact with the Crimea was 


frustrated by a German flank-advance on Melitopol. The important 
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city of Kharkov fell on 25th October. Taganrog, Stalino and Biel- 
gorod were added to the list of German conquests, whilst German 
dive-bombers overcame the defences on the Perekop Isthmus and 
enabled German forces to invade the Crimea, which was overrun as 
far as the outskirts of Sebastopol. The isolated Russian garrison of 
Odessa behind this sector of the front evacuated the city and escaped 
by sea. Beyond the Donetz there were some local successes, Kursk 
being stormed on 3rd November; farther south, a spectacular advance 
to the mouth of the Don resulted in the capture of the great city 
of Rostov on 22nd November, but a week later a vigorous Russian 
counter-attack recaptured it. At the other end of the long battle- 
front the fighting for Leningrad went on for some weeks with little 
further German gain. Eastward of the city the Germans reached 
Tikhvin early in November, but a month later they were driven out 
again. When the gulf of Finland began to freeze and it became 
difficult to throw supplies into Hangé, the Russian garrison was 
evacuated on 4th December, escaping safely to Leningrad by sea. 
The failure of the great offensive to effect the conquest of Euro- 
pean Russia in a single campaign and the miscalculations of the 
Fiihrer at the time of his launching the final attack on Moscow made 
a markedly bad impression on public opinion within Germany. The 
nation had become so accustomed to Blitzkrieg victories that any- 
thing short of a triumph which left the enemy prostrate now seemed 
to savour of defeat. Yet Germany could well boast of extensive 
successes. An area in Russia considerably larger than the Reich 
had been brought under German control, and it included sources of 
enormous wealth. ‘The vast cornlands of Ukraine, the iron and 
steel centres of Krivoirog and other Ukrainian cities, the manganese 
of Nikopol, would—as soon as the destructive work of the retreating 
Russians should have been repaired—be at the disposal of the 
German war effort. The famous cities of Riga, Smolensk, Kiev, 
Kharkov and Odessa were under the swastika banner. The German 
armies were at the gates of Moscow and Leningrad, ready for further 
attacks in the next campaign. The Russian Government had already 
removed several of its Departments to Kuibishev on the Volga. 
Next year, when the Russian railways had been converted to the 
German gauge, and when new concrete roads had brought the 
German supply bases to the line at present held by the Nazi armies, 
the steady advance eastward would be resumed, Moscow would 
fall, and the greatest war in history would drive the ‘“ Bolshevik 
barbarians ”’ into the recesses of their original home in Asia. 
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The official figures of casualties displayed enormous dis- 
_crepancies between the German and the Russian estimates. Hitler 
claimed to have inflicted between eight and ten million casualties on 
the Russians and to have taken more than three and three-quarter 
million prisoners: the Russians claimed to have inflicted six million 
casualties on Germany. Hitler proclaimed his own losses to be just 
over three-quarters of a million, of whom only 172,000 were dead: 
Russia admitted two million casualties, of whom half a million were 
dead and two-thirds of a million missing, most of these latter pre- 
sumably prisoners in Germany. The shrewdest military students 
estimated the losses at approximately equal numbers on each side. 
The fighting had certainly been more deadly than in any previous 
campaign, and during the five months of heavy action each side 
was estimated to have lost about half a million men a month, giving 
a total of approximately two and a half million casualties on each 
side. Russia, with her huge reservoir of man-power, could stand this 
wastage better than could Germany. 

But the most important factor in the situation at the end of the 
1941 campaign was that the Russian armies were still intact and in 
good fighting form. ‘Though much territory had been lost, her two 
largest cities, Moscow and Leningrad, were untaken. The enemy 
was still several hundred miles from the vital oil centres. The most 
serious loss to Russia was the industrial region of Ukraine, whilst 
the abandonment of great food-producing areas entailed severe hard- 
ships on the civilian population during the subsequent period of the 
war. Though the great majority of Russian munition factories, in 
the narrower sense of the term, were situated in eastern regions as 
yet far removed from German interference, nearly half the iron and 
steel production of the Union had been put out of action along with 
a third of Russia’s machine-construction industry. The coalfield of 
the Donetz had been lost, along with the aluminium works on the 
lower Dneiper and the manganese works of Nikopol. It was true 
that the abandoned factories and mines had been put out of action 
by a thorough and ruthless “ scorched-earth” policy, and it was 
also true that much of the machinery had been transferred, according 
to a well-arranged plan worked out before the war, to the new fac- 
tories that were rapidly rising along the Volga and beyond the Urals. 
Yet these ‘‘leap-frog”’ industries, as the Russians called them, 
would not be in production before the spring of next year. Even 
so, the net loss was considerable, and this increased the burden 
which would be placed upon Britain and America in their efforts to 
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reinforce the armaments of Russia. This factor served as an additional 
spur to hasten the completion of the new Iranian supply route. 

Meanwhile British munition factories were organizing “ Tanks 
for Russia’’ weeks, whilst “‘ Aid for Russia”? funds were being 
collected in British towns and villages, and the Press of all Parties 
hailed the entry of the Soviet Union into the war as a token of 
friendship and solidarity. The hammer and sickle were no longer 
objects of execration to British parliamentary orators. A similar drift 
away from the former hostility to Soviet Russia was noticeable in the 
United States where, on 6th November, Litvinov, who during the 
years before the war had striven consistently but vainly to effect 
a rapprochement between Russia and the western democracies for 
the purpose of combating the Nazi menace, arrived as Soviet am- 
bassador. The realization of a common danger of stupendous mag- 
nitude was bringing into co-operation Governments that had hitherto 
been mutually suspicious and hostile. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR 


ved fee American State was in many ways the antithesis of the 
Nazi Reich. According to the new German Weltanschauung— 
the political philosophy on which the Nazi system was based—no 
State could attain prosperity or greatness unless based on the Volk, 
the homogeneous race: the United States of America, founded by 
the amalgamation of colonies in which there were already large 
Dutch, German and Swedish elements in addition to representatives 
of the several races of the British Isles, had expanded by accepting 
hosts of immigrants from all the European peoples. Though the 
English language and English ideas of law and communal organiza- 
tion prevailed throughout the Union, by no possible stretch of the 
imagination could the American people be described as a distinct 
racial entity. Germans, Scandinavians, Russians, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Czechs, Italians, Rumanians and representatives of a dozen other 
races had flocked into the New World, and as long as they settled 
down as peaceable and industrious citizens were welcomed as par- 
ticipants in the development of the prosperity which could be 
supplied by the vast natural resources of the great Republic. Nor 
did the American people take readily to those martial ideas which 
supplied the dynamic principle of the Nazi State. ‘Though America 
passed through a phase of adolescent self-assertiveness, this ubi- 
quitous feature of nations formed by an amalgamation of separate 
communities found vent mainly in the form of harmless boasting 
and argumentative aggressiveness—which formed the subject of 
countless jokes in foreign countries. After the turn of the twentieth 
century there was a period when “‘ Yankee Imperialism ” seemed to 
be taking the path of territorial expansion by force of arms, but the 
American people and their Governments gave little intensive support 
to the movement, which died down after a very few years. 
American public opinion reacted very unfavourably towards the 
new dictatorships in Central Europe. The American citizen found 
his ideals in working for the prosperity of his family and in increasing 
the flow of those amenities of civilization which war reduces and 
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in the construction of big material things on a wholesale scale, in 
reputation for enterprise and “ hustle”’; in its ugliest aspect this 
national dynamism was represented by the quest of “‘ the Almighty 
Dollar”’, but that the dollars were applied to good purpose was 
evident from any survey of the standard of living enjoyed by the 
great majority of American citizens. To ordinary American thought 
Nazism and Fascism were just ‘‘ putting the clock back ”’, a reversion 
to primitive savagery with its tribal fetishes, its glorification of 
bloodshed and violence, its hideous persecution of unreasonably 
hated minorities and its worship of the big war lord. Even among 
the German and Italian sections of the population there was little 
response to the call of the ‘‘ New Germany ” and the ““ New Roman 
Empire” to put racial ties in the forefront of the individual con- 
sciousness: only among a small section of the German and Italian 
Americans who had been born in Europe was there any desire to 
exchange the prospects of making their own free headway in life as 
United States citizens for a submissive devotion to the autocratic 
direction of a European Fiihrer or Duce. 

But nations very rarely put themselves to serious inconvenience 
unless their own interests are concerned, and however strong the 
antipathy to Nazi and Fascist methods, it was not likely that the 
United States would take part in a European war unless its Govern- 
ment and people felt that the future of America depended upon the 
result of such conflict. At the outbreak of Hitler’s war, the bulk of 
American opinion was not only apathetic towards the more active 
forms of combating Nazism but positively hostile to even indirect 
participation in Europe’s “ local dog-fights”’. There was prevalent 
in America a quite unreasonable belief that United States inter- 
vention in the last war had been a mere quixotic adventure directed 
by that dreamy and pedantic idealist President Wilson, and that 
America had reaped no advantage from the overthrow of Kaiserist 
Germany. The default, after the great economic crisis, of all the 
Eurepean States except Finland on their war debts to America had 
aroused great bitterness of feeling, and the view was now widely 
expressed that never again would the United States consent to “ pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire’ for Britain and France. 

Idealist though President Wilson was, he could never have 
carried his Cabinet and Congress with him unless it had been 
realized that national interests were genuinely at stake. America did 
not take up arms in 1917 out of righteous indignation against the 
wicked Kaiser or even to avenge the sinking of the Lusitania, though 
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war propaganda naturally made the most of German ruthlessness. In 
1917 Germany was still on the full tide of military success, and if 
the Allies collapsed the result would be the transference of naval 
supremacy from Great Britain to Germany. Before that time the 
United States had never developed a navy so powerful that it would 
have been impossible for any European Government to effect an 
invasion of the Americas. Except for a very brief interval during 
the time of Napoleon, America had been on peaceable and generally 
friendly terms with the greatest naval power in the world, and, since 
Great Britain would naturally oppose any extension of European 
continental maritime power into and across the Atlantic, the British 
fleet could be relied on to safeguard the United States from aggression 
of this kind. In 1917 it was realized that, for the first time in over 
a century, there was a danger that the command of the Atlantic 
might be transferred to a Power that was aiming at world conquest. 
America’s prosperity depended very largely on her overseas trade, 
and from this aspect alone the triumph of a militarized German 
Empire over Britain represented a terrible threat to United States 
interests, and as soon as that consummation of the Kaiser’s schemes 
appeared within the bounds of possibility America entered the war. 
When the danger was past and Germany had been disarmed, the 
United States at once lost interest in the “‘ dog-fights ”’ of continental 
Europe, and Wilson failed to persuade his countrymen to participate 
in the new World Order of the League of Nations or to enter into a 
political alliance with Britain and France. 

When the war of 1939 broke out, there was at least.no immediate 
prospect of a German victory sufficiently comprehensive as to 
imperil the independence of Great Britain, and nobody expected 
the United States to do anything but remain neutral. American 
neutrality would on this occasion be even more complete than during 
the early stages of the last war, for the Neutrality Act Amendment of 
1937 had prohibited the sale of munitions to any belligerent State 
except by special permission of Congress. It was to be anticipated, 
however, that every spectacular German advance would weaken the 
reluctance of Americans to participate in the fight against Nazism. 
The Appeasement school was represented in the United States as 
well as in Europe, and every step towards such participation was 
strenuously opposed by the champions of neutrality. Here, however, 
the Administration was against the Appeasers, whereas in the great 
controversy in Britain before the outbreak of war the whole weight 
of the Government had been thrown into the scales in favour of 
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Appeasement. President Roosevelt would have been prepared to 
supply munitions to the Allies at the outbreak of hostilities, and as 
early as July, 1939, in view of the approaching crisis, he had asked 
Congress to repeal the main provisions of the Neutrality Acts, but 
the House of Representatives rejected the proposal by 200 votes to 
188. In countries whose governmental systems are worked on the 
democratic model, statesmen often find it difficult to secure the 
adoption of measures which, however reasonable and useful, are for 
one reason or another unpopular with important sections of the 
electorate, and the conversion of the majority to acceptance of a new 
attitude takes time. President Roosevelt’s handling of the delicate 
and difficult problem of isolationist prejudice stands out as one of 
the most capable and successful efforts of democratic statesmanship. 

It was easier to stir the nation to rearmament in its own defence 
than to promote assistance to the European democracies. Even 
before the outbreak of war in Europe Congress had awakened to the 
necessity for heavy expenditure on the defence services. In June, 
1939, the House of Representatives voted £1,250,000,000 for this 
purpose by 401 votes to one. After the fall of France the danger to 
America became far more obvious, and the Administration publicly 
announced that no military expedition to conquer the American 
possessions of the European belligerents would be tolerated by the 
United States. At the same time 50,000 new air pilots started their 
training and 400,000 army reservists were called up as the prospective 
officers and non-commissioned officers of a large American army. 
In July the export of oil and of scrap metal was made dependent on 
special licence. In August a small naval force was dispatched to 
Greenland to prevent the possible landing of a German expedition 
on this Danish possession, whilst consultations were begun with the 
Canadian Government for joint defence measures in the event of an 
Axis attack on North America. In September a string of new naval 
and air bases were leased from Great Britain for a nominal period 
of 99 years: they included sites in the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, 
St. Lucia, Trinidad and British Guiana, which were obtained in 
return for the transference of fifty American destroyers to the British 
navy, and Britain added sites in Bermuda and Newfoundland as a 
free gift. During the same month Congress passed a Conscription 
Act, which applied to all American men between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty-five; these classes totalled sixteen millions, and a 
preliminary draft of 900,000 was called up immediately. The voting 
on this measure was by no means indicative of national solidarity on 
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the question—in the House of Representatives 232 to 124 and in the 
Senate 47 to 25. A somewhat vaguely-worded clause restricted com- 
pulsory service to United States territory and the Philippines. This 
measure was accompanied by provision for Government control 
over war industries. In December a general embargo was placed 
upon the export of iron and steel, except under special licence. 

At the beginning of 1941 the Government announced the com- 
mencement of a huge naval shipbuilding programme, under which 
the United States would eventually possess 32 battleships instead of 
15, 18 aircraft carriers instead of 6, and 85 cruisers instead of 37; 
by the following September it was announced that all the new 
battleships and fourteen of the new heavy cruisers were already 
under construction. In April, 1941, an agreement was negotiated 
with the Danish ambassador in Washington by which the United 
States acquired the use of naval and air bases in Greenland. The 
Nazi-controlled Government at Copenhagen promptly repudiated 
this transaction, but the Administration ignored these protests and 
dispatched a force to Greenland to dismantle a German radio 
station which had been set up on the coast. In May a “ state of 
emergency ”’ was proclaimed, and a partial restriction on civilian 
consumption of petrol was instituted. Congress authorized the 
seizure by Government of all American merchant shipping for war 
purposes. In June a huge A.R.P. organization was set going, and 
in August a second draft of goo,000 conscripts was called up, whilst 
the first batch was kept on under arms, though the latter proposal 
passed the House of Representatives by a majority of one only. 
In November an American force landed in Dutch Guiana to secure 
control of the bauxite mines of Surinam. Meanwhile the rearma- 
ment programme was being undertaken with characteristic American 
energy. The production of military aircraft, which in September, 
1939, had been at the rate of 6000 machines a year, was speeded up 
until, by December, 1941, it had attained the rate of 30,000 machines 
a year. 

If some of the measures designed solely for the protection of the 
American continent were supported by very small majorities in 
Congress, it was a far more difficult business to obtain sanction for 
aid to the Allies. In October, 1939, President Roosevelt asked 
Congress to reconsider its decision to continue the full provisions of 
the Neutrality Acts in the light of the new situation, and after long 
debates he secured substantial majorities for the resumption of trade 
in munitions. To avoid such incidents as that of the Lusztania in 
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the last war, it was provided that all war supplies purchased from 
American firms must be exported in the ships of the purchasing 
country, whilst as a safeguard against another default on war debts, 
all such transactions had to be paid for at the a of delivery. This 
was popularly known as the ‘‘ Cash and carry ” system. As a further 
precaution against entanglement in war-like operations, United 
States ships were forbidden to enter “‘ war zones”’, which at the 
moment were to cover all the immediate approaches to Europe 
between the Norwegian port of Bergen and the coast of Spain, 
including all the shores of Great Britain. A not very effective attempt 
was made to persuade members to abandon their Party attitudes 
during the debates, but in the upshot the House of Representatives 
approved the amended Bill by 243 votes to 172, and the Senate 
followed suit by 55 against 24. On 4th November the President 
appended his signature and the measure became law. In effect it 
provided supplies only to the Allies, since Germany was in no 
position to safeguard its ships in their passage across the Atlantic. 
When Reynaud made his appeal for American support during 
the last days before the surrender of France, Roosevelt replied that 
his country would redouble its effort to produce munitions, but only 
Congress could declare war on Germany. Nevertheless, the lesson 
of the French disasters was not lost on the American Administration. 
On roth June, Roosevelt declared that isolationism was not merely 
a dream but a nightmare, and that America would extend to the 
Allies all the material resources of the nation. The Dunkirk opera- 
tions had cost the British navy ten destroyers sunk and seventy-five 
damaged: half the British destroyer strength was now temporarily 
out of action and under repair. It was at this critical juncture that 
the United States supplied the fifty destroyers in exchange for the 
West Indian bases, whilst some 150 army and navy planes were 
“traded in” to private firms for immediate sale to France and 
Britain. As some contribution to the British effort to prepare for 
a German invasion, America forwarded 750,000 rifles, 80,000 
machine-guns, goo guns and large stocks of ammunition; part of 
this equipment went towards arming the Home Guard. To relieve 
the pressure on British shipping, which was now suffering more 
heavily from enemy attacks, the United States Government organized 
a scheme under which a vast new merchant fleet would be con- 
structed in American shipbuilding yards, and this plan was put 
into operation at the beginning of the autumn. War planes were 
being flown direct to delivery bases in Africa before the end of the 
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year, and this “ferry service”, in which Brazil afterwards co- 
‘operated, became a normal route for the supply of American material. 

When the time for the Presidential election drew near the world- 
situation was critical. It was contrary to tradition and precedent for 
an American President to take office for a third term, but in view of 
the international position many Americans urged Roosevelt to offer 
his services again, as the man who held all the threads of the delicate 
and dangerous situation. After considerable hesitation, Roosevelt 
decided to do so. Though on 2oth June, when France was on the 
verge of total collapse, he had attempted to unite the two great 
political parties by finding places for two leading Republicans— 
Stimson and Knox—in his Cabinet, he found himself opposed by 
the Republican Party at the November election. The opposition 
candidate was Wendell Willkie who, however, carefully avoided 
making the foreign policy of the Administration a subject of con- 
troversy in the campaign, concentrating his attack on the New 
Deal legislation. The isolationists, still a strong body of opinion in 
the States, threw their weight into the scales for Willkie, as less 
deeply committed to an anti-German policy. At the elections on 
5th November, 1940, the Roosevelt vote swept the board, the Re- 
publicans scoring wins in only eight of the forty-eight States: 
twenty-seven million votes were recorded for Roosevelt, twenty- 
two million for Willkie. In the House of Representatives the Demo- 
crat Party lost a score of seats but returned with a majority of nearly 
fifty. 

The election greatly strengthened the hands of the Administra- 
tion. There was now little doubt that Roosevelt had the majority of 
the nation behind him. In December a big step forward was taken 
in the policy of aid for Britain. By this time the financial strain of 
the war had exhausted the assets which could be converted into 
dollars to cover British purchases from America and, with her 
industries switched over to war production, Britain could no longer 
supply manufactured goods to exchange for the much-needed war 
supplies from the United States. Roosevelt now boldly proposed 
to terminate the period of ‘“‘ Cash and Carry’, at least as far as the 
cash was concerned. Without going so far as to offer gratuitous 
supplies, the President declared for a ‘‘ Lease and Lend”’ system, 
under which the goods would be delivered on credit, Britain being 
expected to meet the bill after the war and to return any material 
that was not used up in the conduct of hostilities. In an outspoken 
broadcast on 29th December, Roosevelt declared that the United 
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States of America must secure the defeat of Hitler and must become 
“the arsenal of the democracies ’’, supplying unlimited munitions 
for the British war effort. Beyond the ultimate implications of this 
declaration, there was no hint of active belligerency; in fact he 
repeated a declaration he had made in the previous January to the 
effect that American youth would not be called upon to fight on 
European battlefields. 

The Lend-Lease Bill had no easy passage through Congress. It 
was strenuously opposed by the isolationists and was amended as 
regards several clauses in the course of the two months during 
which it was before the two Houses. As finally passed, on 11th 
March, 1941, the principle of supplying war material on credit was 
adopted in a broad sense, covering not only munitions of war but 
also ships and foodstuffs; such credit facilities could be granted to 
any nation at the will of the President and were to be at once applied 
to Great Britain, Greece and China. The chief amendments in- 
troduced into the Bill were to limit the value of the materials supplied 
during the current financial year to £325,000,000, to ensure the 
maintenance of the “ Carry” system by continuing the prohibition 
of American shipping in “ war zones”’, and to enable Congress by 
simple resolution to repeal the Act at any time, its date of expiry 
being otherwise set at the middle of the year 1943. The most critical 
vote in the House of Representatives was carried by 260 against 165, 
but the Bill was finally approved by 317 votes against 71. The final 
vote in the Senate showed sixty supporters and thirty-five opponents 
of the Bill. 

Hardly had the Lend-Lease Act been carried when a further 
step was taken to provide effective aid against the Nazi power. On 
30th March all the Axis merchant ships which had sought refuge in 
neutral American ports when Germany and Italy entered upon war 
with Britain were seized by the authorities and taken over for use 
by the American Government. In anticipation of such a move, the 
skeleton crews that had remained in charge of these vessels had 
been instructed to scuttle or otherwise destroy the ships, and the 
Administration now demanded the withdrawal by the German 
Government of their naval attaché, who had organized the plans 
for sabotage. Of course, both Germany and Italy protested vigorously 
at a step which not only struck at their prestige but transferred some 
seventy ships to the purposes of Great Britain, but the protests 
were ignored. In March the American Government undertook to 
provide facilities in United States yards for the repair of British 
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warships. On 11th April yet another move was made: the Red 
Sea, through which supplies were sent to the British forces in the 
‘Middle East, was declared to be no longer a “‘ war zone ” and there- 
fore accessible to American ships, though the port of Assab was at 
the time still in Italian hands. A fortnight later another twenty 
torpedo-craft were handed over by the United States to Great 
Britain on lease for the duration of the war. 

As early as December, 1940, Roosevelt had suggested utilizing 
the idle ships that were sheltering in American harbours for the 
transport of munitions to Britain and their sale to the British to 
comply with the “ Cash and Carry ”’ provisions. Hitler had on that 
occasion threatened war should such an action take place, but when 
the ships were actually seized in March he deemed it inexpedient 
at that juncture to add another nation to the list of his active enemies. 
Whenever the Fiihrer wanted to attack anyone, he never hesitated 
to invent an excuse if no genuine one existed, but in the months 
which followed the seizure of the Axis ships—of which most were 
Italian and Danish vessels under Axis control—Roosevelt did not 
hesitate to provide him with opportunities for declaring war. There 
was little of the Appeasement complex in the President’s attitude to 
the Dictatorships. At the end of April, the American Atlantic fleet 
was sent on what was called ‘‘ Neutrality Patrol” to protect shipping 
bound for Britain as far as the “ war zone’, which meant guarantee- 
ing a secure passage for munitions for more than half-way across the 
ocean. Roosevelt’s opponent at the election, Wendell Willkie, was 
now even more inclined to challenge the Axis than was the President, 
and he advocated the dispatch of American convoys right into 
British ports.. In applying the new patrol system the American 
action was restricted to keeping a look-out and giving warning to 
British merchantmen if hostile craft were sighted; the shooting was 
then left to the British gunners on their own vessels. 

In May the United States Government agreed to train 8000 
British air pilots a year, and Roosevelt declared that, whatever the 
Axis might do, lend-lease material would get through to Britain, a 
hint as to the further extension of American convoying. When 
news arrived that an American ship bound for Cape Town had 
been torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine, on 2oth June 
the President warned Hitler to keep his hands off American shipping. 
At the same time the Government agreed to join with Britain in 
sending aid to Russia. Then, on 7th July, an American force was 
landed in Iceland, as a preliminary to taking over the defence of 
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that island against the Germans, thus releasing thousands of British 
troops for service elsewhere. During July the American Government 
circulated a ‘“ black list” of North and South American firms that 
were trading with the Axis and threatened that if such trade did 
not cease these firms would lose their American orders. On 16th 
July Harry Hopkins, director of the Lend-Lease deliveries, declared 
that the goods dispatched to Britain would be delivered, and that the 
ships carrying them would be protected: “This war’”’, he concluded, 
‘just can’t be lost.” 

Meanwhile yet another step had been taken against the Axis. 
On 14th June all German and Italian assets in the United States 
were “‘ frozen’, thereby preventing their acceptance as payment for 
purchases. Owing to the very small amount of trade now reaching 
the Axis countries by devious channels from America, the effect of 
this step was limited, but two days later the whole body of the Axis 
consular service was expelled from the United States, along with the 
German and Italian tourist agencies and Press organizations. The 
Axis countries retaliated by similar measures against American assets 
and consular bodies, but there was as yet no declaration of war. 

Solidarity with Britain was still further emphasized by a meeting 
of Roosevelt with Winston Churchill on board the British battleship 
Prince of Wales on 1oth August, 1941. At the end of three days the 
conference of the two national leaders resulted in the formulation 
of what was called ‘‘ The Atlantic Charter’’, a document which 
outlined the general principles on which Britain and America were 
agreed as bases for a sound peace settlement after the conclusion of 
the war. Most of the eight points of this manifesto were concerned 
with such generalities as self-determination for racial entities, the 
freedom of the high seas, and equal trading rights for all nations, 
but the most definite and important point declared in favour of 
disarming the aggressor States pending the establishment of a system 
of general security. 

On 4th September an American destroyer was attacked by a 
German submarine near Iceland, and depth-charges were dropped in 
reply. Next day an American merchant ship was sunk by air attack 
in the Red Sea. Roosevelt replied by ordering United States war- 
ships to attack all Axis warships found in American “‘ defence areas ’’, 
which, on 15th September, were declared to include the approaches 
to Iceland. A Bill was also presented to Congress to provide for the 
arming of American merchantmen. The isolationists opposed this 
measure with great intensity, declaring that the Monroe doctrine— 
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a formula put forward by President Monroe in 1823 to bar European 
interference in the New World, and which had since been inter- 
_ preted as imposing a similar bar on American intervention in the 
Old World—was being flagrantly violated. The Bill passed the 
House of Representatives by 259 votes to 138, but when the Senate 
proceeded to add an amendment allowing American ships to enter 
the “ war zones’ there was a veritable storm of controversy. The 
amendment was accepted in the House of Representatives by a 
majority of only eighteen—z212 votes to 194—on 13th November. 

A state of war was rapidly materializing. On 31st October a 
German submarine sank an American destroyer off Iceland. On 
6th November the Americans seized a German merchant ship which 
was sailing to Japan under the American colours. On 19th November, 
on its being rumoured that the Vichy Government had consented to 
a German occupation of French North Africa, the United States 
Government warned Pétain that such a move would cause a drastic 
change in America’s attitude, and as an earnest of its determination 
food supplies for unoccupied France and all trade with French 
North Africa were stopped. As the attitude of Spain also seemed 
doubtful, American exports of oil to that country were suspended. 
On 4th December the Chicago Tribune disclosed the fact that plans 
had already been drawn up for American participation in the European 
war and that these plans provided for the build up of a force of five 
million men in Europe by the middle of 1943. 

Whilst the United States attitude towards the European Dic- 
tatorships was becoming more and more outspokenly hostile, there 
was a similar hardening of the American attitude towards Japan. 
The considerable restriction of exports of iron and oil to Japan after 
the embargoes of 1940 led to much diplomatic fencing, accompanied 
by occasional outbursts of war-like threats from the Japanese. In 
October, 1940, American naval reserves were called up to be ready 
in the event of a breach, but this crisis died down, and relations 
remained fairly satisfactory until the following February, when for 
a few days the Press of both countries was highly bellicose in tone. 
In July, 1941, the Japanese Government called back all its merchant 
shipping to home waters and America again called up its naval 
reservists. Following the Japanese invasion of Indo-China the 
United States Government, on 25th July, declared all Japanese assets 
and credits “‘ frozen ”’, and thus effectively put a stop to those pur- 
chases on which Japan had relied for the conduct of its war in China. 
Japan retaliated by freezing American credits and also by the seizure 
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of American property in Manchukuo and North China. The ban on 
sales of iron, steel and oil to Japan was made complete, and the 
situation thus created inevitably led to a serious crisis. Negotiations 
conducted by a special Japanese envoy sent to Washington in 
November failed to reach a settlement, and on 7th December Japan 
began hostilities by the attack upon Pearl Harbour. A Japanese 
declaration of war followed later in the same day. 

Four days after the Japanese war had begun Germany and Italy 
both formally declared war against the United States, Hitler sum- 
moning a meeting of the Reichstag for the purpose. The highly 
destructive attack on Pearl Harbour before the Japanese declaration 
of war had roused and infuriated the American public. Isolationism 
seemed to melt away as if by magic. On 11th December, the day 
on which Germany and Italy issued their declarations, Congress 
met to adopt the necessary war measures. ‘The resolution accepting 
the state of war was passed by both Houses without a single dis- 
sentient vote, and an Act was immediately passed enabling the 
Government to send United States forces to any part of the world. 
Next day a Registration Act extended conscription to all men between 
the ages of nineteen and forty-five. 

From the point of view of national self-interest, war between the 
United States and Germany had become as inevitable in 1941 as it 
had been in 1917. For practical purposes, America was three- 
quarters of the way to belligerency months before the actual de- 
claration of war. The amendment of the Neutrality Acts, Lease and 
Lend, the seizure of Axis merchant shipping, the establishment of 
the Atlantic patrol, the expulsion of the Axis consuls, the occupation 
of Greenland and Iceland and the order to shoot at Axis warships 
were all steps in the process by which the United States became an 
active belligerent. Russia was already engaged in the war. With 
the entry of the United States and Japan to the ranks of the com- 
batants, all the Great Powers were now aligned in a new Arma- 
geddon. The European War had become a World War. 


CHAPTER XIV 
JAPAN MAKES IT A WORLD WAR 


fae the era of the League of Nations, whenever the world 
was disturbed by aggressive warfare on the grand scale the 
trouble always originated from one or other of three Powers— 
Germany, Italy and Japan. Some writers have tried to explain this 
persistence of international rowdyism in the same three nations by 
attributing it to “Fascism”. This attempted explanation is so 
shallow that it has to attribute to Japan a system of political organiza- 
tion that has never even begun to take root in that country. Though 
Italian Fascism and German Nazism were very closely akin, Japanese 
patriotism and aggression have developed under an entirely different 
political system. Japan lacked two of the most prominent and 
important characteristics of Fascist systems—the predominance of a 
highly-organized political Party and the leadership of an inspired 
individual drawn from the masses to direct a new and revolutionary 
crusade. There was nothing in Japan to correspond with the Nazi 
and Fascist Parties of Germany and Italy. A Japanese statesman 
always considered it an insult to be referred to as an Oriental Hitler 
or Mussolini, since such a suggestion pointed to an arrogation of 
the functions belonging to the ancient Imperial dynasty. The real 
link between the exuberant nationalisms of these three aggressor 
countries must be looked for elsewhere. 

The true solution is to be found in considering the fact that all 
three nations were “ young” in the history of the human race. 
Although the German, Italian and Japanese races have existed for 
many centuries, consciousness of racial unity in each country is of 
very recent growth. Elderly Germans of to-day can well remember 
the time when few of their countrymen thought of themselves as 
Germans; they were patriotic Prussians, Bavarians, Saxons or 
Wiirttembergers, but their loyalties went to the score or so of States, 
large and small, into which geographical Germany had been for 
generations divided. Each of these States had its own dynasty— 
apart from the republican Hanse Towns—and each had its own 
Parliament, its own laws, its own Exchequer, its own army, and 
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was succeeded by a “‘ German Confederation ” and then by a “ North 
German Confederation’, none of these political entities had any 
serious patriotic cohesion, and each State would on occasion take a 
line directly hostile to other German States, exactly as if the separate 
units were completely alien nations. It was not until 1871 that the 
bulk of the German States came together under a strongly-centralized 
Government with the Hohenzollern dynasty as the symbol of national 
unity, and even so the local dynasties and parliaments continued to 
function in their respective areas, though with much restricted powers. 
In Italy, there are people still living who can remember the days 
when there were half a dozen completely independent States in the 
peninsula, and Mussolini has told how even during the Great War 
it was difficult to find an Italian soldier whose patriotism was really 
more than local: Naples, Tuscany, the Romagna and Lombardy, 
meant more to the average Italian than the Kingdom of which he 
was now a subject. It was not until 1870 that Rome became the 
capital of a united Italy—up to that time it had been situated in a 
small independent State stretching over the central parts of the 
peninsula. In Japan, the revolution of 1868 united into one cen- 
tralized State a dozen or more feudal principalities, each of which 
had possessed in practice its own dynasty, its own system of justice, 
its own army and its own foreign policy. 

It is a common phenomenon of History that a nation formed out 
of smaller units which have for long remained independent passes 
through a phase of exaggerated aggressiveness. ‘The new central 
Government always finds great difficulty in obtaining firm support 
and effective collaboration among a people whose loyalties have for 
generations been purely local, and to stir up such effective collab- 
oration the new State has to develop a propaganda system which 
emphasizes the value of the new union. The little units, handicapped 
by lack of financial resources and by restricted labour power, have 
never been able to achieve prosperity or greatness: the new nation 
will be able to go forward towards higher standards of living, more 
effective and more economical administration, and greater dignity. 
Eventually this propaganda, reinforced by the obvious practical 
value of the new collaboration, reconciles the people to the new 
order and stimulates a new patriotic loyalty to the united State. 
But the process does not end here. This consciousness of national 
unity and greatness is a “‘ new toy” to the enthusiastic theorists of 
the centralized State, and some of them inevitably carry the move- 
ment further by voicing a consciousness that the new nation is not 
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only the equal of the older national States but their superior, and 
this conceit often finds expression in the crude form of warlike 
aggression. 

Just the same phenomena are observable in the life of the in- 
dividual human being. Everyone is acquainted with the lad who, 
having just left school, launches out into the great world as an 
independent being. He is extremely proud to be no longer under 
the command of parents, teachers and the crowd of ‘“ grown-ups ” 
who have hitherto treated him as a subordinate being, and he is 
fain to exaggerate all those “‘ mannish’’ ways which seem to dis- 
tinguish the adult from the child. He takes to smoking, swearing 
and the frequenting of public-house bars, not because he finds these 
things pleasant in themselves—the first cigarettes make him feel 
sick, and alcoholic drinks seem unpleasantly bitter—but because he 
likes to be seen and heard in his new role of “ grown-up ”. Children 
are not allowed to smoke or to “‘ booze’’, and they are severely 
reprimanded and punished for using swear-words which pass un- 
challenged in a grown man: therefore, if he does these things, he 
will be recognized by all and sundry as a real man. When bowler 
hats were more popular in Britain than they are to-day, one of the 
first items of expenditure incurred by lads who had taken on their 
first “job” after leaving school, used in many cases to be the pur- 
chase of a bowler hat—symbol of independent manhood. Yet 
another feature of this phase of adolescence is an intense resentment 
of “‘ patronage”? from older people: to be talked to as a child en- 
furiates the youth who has just had his first shave, and he is apt to 
suspect and challenge a patronizing manner in his elders even when 
it does not exist. Resentment of criticism or advice from his elders 
provokes an attitude of personal superiority which leads so many 
of the younger generation to believe that with their “ modern ”’ 
outlook they know so much better than the “old fogies’’ who 
have for so long tyrannized over their little lives. 

In a well-ordered State community, such youthful egotists can- 
not safely carry their conceit to a point at which it becomes physically 
aggressive. For the most part it has to exhaust itself in “ swank” 
and extravagant talk. Eventually, when the beard really needs 
shaving every day and everyone recognizes the full-grown man as 
a man, this adolescent aggressiveness passes away, though particular 
features of environment may cause certain traits of this adolescent 
period to persist well on into later life. In the world of nations, 
however, there has as yet been devised no practical system of police 
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by which the arrogant self-assertion of adolescent political com- 
munities can be restricted to comparatively harmless forms. In 
some cases—unfortunately rare—the appreciation of the advantages 
of peaceful forms of activity holds back the adolescent nation from 
adopting the more bloodthirsty forms of self-expression: there was 
a time when the national enthusiasm of the amalgamated immigrants 
to the United States seemed likely to follow the usual violent pattern, 
but ‘‘ Yankee Imperialism ” was very limited both in scope and in 
duration, and the adolescent period of American nationality was 
characterized mainly by that exaggerated opinion of their own 
collective superiority which made the United States citizen the butt 
of humorists in other countries. 

England went through the phase of adolescent aggressiveness as 
soon as the national unity of her disjointed kingdoms and separate 
racial elements had been successfully fused into a politically conscious 
State. The fourteenth century saw, not only the emergence of a 
common English language spoken by all classes but a fiery patriotism 
which, with primitive savagery, hurled itself upon England’s neigh- 
bours in a series of wars of which the nominal causes were trivialities 
such as the Appeal rights of English Courts over Scottish lawsuits 
and the hereditary claims of English princes to the crown of France. 
In their crude medizval way the English wars of aggression in 
France and Scotland bore considerable resemblance to the Axis 
performances of recent days, with their super-patriotic propaganda, 
their ruthless striving for “ living space” at the expense of weaker 
neighbours and their callous exploitation and oppression of con- 
quered peoples. France went through just the same adolescent 
phase of aggressiveness as soon as the process of effectively uniting 
the feudal States had been completed by Richelieu and Mazarin. 
Spain, as soon as her several independent kingdoms had achieved 
unity, embarked on a similar campaign for the sixteenth-century 
Spanish equivalent of Weltmacht oder Niedergang. ‘The modern 
German Reich, the modern kingdom of Italy and the modern Empire 
of Japan—all founded round about the 1870 period—passed through 
their preliminary period of beneficent propaganda for the pro- 
motion of internal harmony and then launched out on similar 
campaigns of flamboyant aggressiveness at the same epoch of time. 
The ubiquitous bowler hat which, perched incongruously on the 
heads of wearers of flowered kimonos, is so familiar a sight in 
modern Japanese cities, might be regarded as almost symbolic of 
the basic factor in Japanese aggression. 
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From the western European point of view the Japanese people 
_had only just emerged from savagery. In mid-Victorian times Japan 

presented the spectacle of numerous clans living by agriculture and 
fishing, and organized politically under a number of powerful chiefs. 
Physically the Japanese were very clean savages—their persons and 
houses were free from the dirt and vermin which characterized so 
many primitive peoples—but their mentality was of the simple 
savage standard, with its worship of authority, its strict subordination 
of the family to the autocratic rule of the father, of the womenfolk 
to the domination of the men, and of the tribesmen to their chieftain. 
The Japanese were hardy and cruel, unsympathetic towards animals, 
violent and brutal in their tribal wars. Among very limited classes 
there was a highly-developed artistic and esthetic sense of a peculiar 
Oriental type, whilst an elaborate code of etiquette, again charac- 
teristic of the formal taboo worship of the primitive savage, per- 
meated the life of the people and affected the languages of the 
various tribes. 

After the civil wars which resulted in the 1868 revolution, Japan 
became united under a strong central Government, dominated by 
two of the most powerful tribes of the island-kingdom. What was 
to the Japanese unwelcome and irritating penetration of the country 
by foreign traders and missionaries, occasionally backed up by 
military and naval force, provoked a desire to modernize the defences 
of the country, and to place the recently united-nation in a position 
to hold its own against the white man. There developed a nation- 
wide craze for adopting western methods and copying the material 
equipment of the great industrial nations whose trade and colonies 
extended to’ the Far East. Not only was the new Japanese army 
and navy supplied with modern rifles, artillery, torpedoes and 
armour plating, but the administration of the Empire was organized 
under the forms of western parliamentary government. During the 
eighteen-eighties industrial machinery was imported and western 
methods of mass production were introduced into textile and other 
industries which grew with great rapidity. In the large towns public 
buildings took on a European aspect, and there developed a cult of 
western scientific education and of western literature and music. 
By the beginning of the twentieth century Japan already ranked 
among the progressive modern nations in almost every branch of 
public organization. 

It would have been surprising if a nation which had so recently 
been in a state of Oriental tribalism had shaken off all traces of its 
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less happy past in the course of a couple of generations. Though 
the Japanese people showed a remarkable facility in understanding 
and adopting western methods, the basic mentality and social or- 
ganization of the nation remained the same. To this day, the principle 
of autocracy prevails throughout Japanese life—in the home, in the 
factory, in the political world. The modern Japanese woman is 
trained from childhood to serve as the humble handmaiden of the 
menfolk; the authority of the father, as head of the family, is almost 
as undisputed as before; the old spirit of absolute devotion to the 
tribal lord had been intensified rather than reduced by transference 
to the venerated person of the holy Emperor, descendant of the 
Sun-Goddess, who unites in his authority the claims to allegiance 
possessed by the old royal families of Europe and by the Pope. 
The desire to convince the world that Japan was now “ grown up” 
was intensified by the feeling that there was a real gap between the 
civilizations of East and West, to the advantage of the westerners; 
whilst vociferating the innate virtues of their own cultural system 
and branding the white races as “‘ barbarians’, the leaders of the 
national movement at the same time displayed a contradictory 
eagerness to adopt the outward forms of western convention and 
morality in order to show that Japan was as “ highly civilized” as 
the other races. So close are the present-day Japanese to the traditions 
of the feudal age, with their glorification of the warlike virtues of 
the tribesman, that it was easier for Japan to develop a cult of imperial 
expansionism by force of arms than for Germany and Italy to move 
in the same direction. In fact, those manifestations of the new fight- 
ing spirit of Nazi and Fascist Germany and Italy which had to be 
stimulated by intensive propaganda and grafted on to the existing 
form of the national organization have come naturally to the more 
primitive Japanese. 

Germany and Italy have, as regards their standards of civiliza- 
tion, developed under the same general influences as those which 
affected the western European nations. That individual liberty which 
has found political expression in the outward forms of democracy, 
and which in western countries has encouraged the citizen in normal 
times to regard the State as existing for the benefit of the individuals 
who compose it had grown almost equally strong among the peoples 
of the German and Italian communities. To effect willing and 
comprehensive submission to the interests of the State, even where 
such interests appeared to conflict with those of the individual, 
required Hitler’s most intensive efforts. A ‘“ new” gospel had to 
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be preached—the idealism of the racial State—before Hans and 
_ Fritz and Martha and Gretchen could be persuaded to forego their 
established liberties, their trade unions, their religious education, 
their humanity and toleration. In Germany the acceptance of long 
hours of labour and of the sufferings entailed by a large-scale war, 
submission to the autocratic control of a Fiihrer unhampered by 
democratic parliamentary institutions and the adoption of a ruthless 
policy of blows and bloodshed against all who were considered to stand 
in the way of the new Reich—all these things were artificially stimu- 
lated among a people which several generations of normal “‘ Euro- 
pean ”’ development have rendered essentially antipathetic to such 
ideas. The results of the gigantic propaganda campaign were super- 
ficially enormous, but, when every admission has been made regarding 
the enthusiasm which Hitler’s efforts produced, the basic fact remains 
that the vast majority of Germans supported the Nazi régime because 
as individuals they hoped to draw a rich dividend from their tem- 
porary sacrifices. Such inducements to individual greed were far 
less necessary in Japan. 

There had never been any democratic liberty in Japan. The 
people were ready to sacrifice their personal welfare for the sake 
of the Heaven-born Emperor just as willingly as their grandfathers 
used to do for the sake of the feudal lords of Satsuma or Choshiu. 
The devout teaching of Emperor worship in the schools was no new 
device of a political Party; it continued a tradition of loyalty to the 
chief which is infinitely more real to the Japanese than is the tradition 
of Christianity to the Briton who sends his children to a school 
where the day starts with formal prayers. Like the famous Fuzzy- 
wuzzy who “‘ broke the British square’”’, the Japanese soldier was 
ready to fight with fanatical fury long after the position of his 
military unit had become hopeless. The tradition in the Emperor’s 
army was that as long as a soldier had strength and opportunity to 
strike one single blow at an adversary he must never think of sur- 
render, even though outnumbered by a hundred to one. On occasion, 
mere failure to achieve success on the battlefield would provoke the 
suicide of a commander: he had brought disgrace upon his Emperor. 
Nor was it necessary to instil ruthlessness into the Japanese soldier, 
who remained a fierce tribesman at heart. Every Japanese campaign, 
whether in Korea, Manchuria, China, Malaya or the Philippines, 
witnessed atrocities against beaten enemies of the same nature as 
those inflicted on their victims by the wild tribes of Red Indians in 
the days of the early American frontier conflicts. 
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The Japanese imperialist movement began before the end of the 
nineteenth century with the conquest of Formosa from the Chinese. 
In the Russian war of 1904-5 the southern end of Manchuria passed 
under Japanese control, and the Great War added many of the 
German Pacific islands to the Empire. There followed a period of 
quiescence, during which the great industrialists were able to con- 
centrate the national energies on commercial expansion and the 
capture of markets by competitive trading rather than on military 
and political expansion. In 1931 the troubles of the world economic 
crisis turned the national activities back into warlike channels, and 
in that year the whole of Manchuria was wrested from the Chinese 
and converted into the puppet-state of Manchukuo. In the following 
years Japanese control was steadily extended into China, through 
Jehol and Chahar, to Inner Mongolia, and in 1937 the full force of 
the Japanese military power was launched against the heart of the 
Chinese Republic. China was to the Japanese militarists what 
Russia was to Hitler—a land of unbounded material resources without 
adequate defences, a gift for any vigorous aggressive Power. ‘The 
conquest of China, however, proved considerably more difficult than 
had been anticipated, and though very large areas passed under 
Japanese control, the war dragged on from year to year without anv 
appearance of approaching finality. 

The wider aims of the Japanese imperialists extended to the 
control of the whole continent of Asia, with the possible eventual 
domination of the world. The Tanaka Memorial, a document drawn 
up by a former premier of Japan, Baron Tanaka, and presented to the 
Emperor in 1927, has been described as the Mein Kampf of Japanese 
imperialism and outlines a programme which begins with the con- 
quest of Manchuria and Mongolia, continues with the subjection of 
China, and then goes on to foreshadow the absorption of Siberia, 
the Dutch East Indies, the South Seas, Indo-China, India and the 
Middle East. The ultimate conquest of Europe is regarded as not 
beyond the bounds of possibility. The outbreak of war in Europe 
in 1939 presented prospects of intervention to secure accessions of 
territory at the expense of the opponents of Germany, but, apart 
from doubts about the final result of the European struggle, Japan 
had her hands very fully occupied in China, and for the time being 
there was little sign of an enlargement of the sphere of Japanese 
military activity. 

Many patriotic Japanese had spoken and written about the im- 
plementing of the Tanaka Memorial. Though feeling at times ran 
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high against the United States, particularly because of its severe 
restriction of Japanese immigration, conquests from the white man 
were usually envisaged as resulting from an attack on Great Britain, 
which, particularly after Munich, was regarded as decadent and 
unable to defend her historic Empire. The United States, with a 
population nearly double that of the Japanese islands, with her vast 
industrial resources and her huge supplies of raw material, including 
a production of iron and steel which in normal years reached figures 
eight to ten times greater than those of the Japanese Empire, was a 
highly dangerous enemy to provoke to the point of serious war. 
Though a few military hotheads were prepared to challenge any and 
every Power on earth and trust to Japanese valour and the blessing 
of the Gods to bring victory to the divine Emperor, majority opinion, 
even in military and naval circles, regarded America as far too 
powerful a foe for Japan to tackle during any very near future, and 
the Emperor Hirohito—an extremely shrewd statesman—supported 
this point of view. Hence, though the fall of France encouraged 
an immediate preparation for aggression against the British and 
French possessions in the Far East, care was taken not to provoke 
American hostility more than could be helped. 

Immediately after Marshal Pétain had signed the armistice with 
Germany, Japanese troops were massed on the borders of the British 
territory of Kowloon, opposite the island of Hong Kong, from 
which colony Britain hastily evacuated large numbers of white 
civilians. A large fleet was prepared, ready to escort an invasion 
force to Malaya as soon as the news of the successful German in- 
vasion of Great Britain should arrive. ‘The hotheads would have 
launched the attack without further ado, but, according to what 
would appear to be the most reliable reports, the Emperor himself 
intervened to enforce a more circumspect policy. Just as in 1936 
Hirohito had personally directed the suppression of the military 
rising in Tokyo which aimed at procuring the initiation of a full- 
scale invasion of China and had commanded that further forward 
moves should be postponed until the American isolationists had 
increased the stringency of the Neutrality Act, so in 1940 the Em- 
peror’s power was called into play to avoid a step which might lead 
to disaster. A diplomatic victory, however, was reaped from the 
critical situation of Britain at this time: in July, the British Govern- 
ment was coerced into the closing of the Burma Road for three 
months, thus cutting off the main route by which military supplies 
were reaching the Chinese. The fact that in spite of the serious 
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situation the concession was made for so limited a period suggested 
that Britain was by no means so shattered by the recent German 
victories as had been at first believed. 

But whilst immediate aggression against British possessions was 
ruled out, the Emperor judged that an attack on some of the territories 
of beaten France could be carried out with impunity. It was necessary 
to watch America closely, since the extension of Japanese control 
over the Indo-China coast would encircle the American position in 
the Philippines. The projected move was therefore limited to the 
northern regions of French Indo-China, and the invasion was to 
be represented as a temporary occupation to secure bases for the 
reduction of Chinese resistance in the adjacent province of Yunnan. 
In August, 1940, a formal demand was made to Vichy for bases 
and for the use of the Tonking railways, and though Vichy tried to 
temporize, when the Japanese troops landed in 'Tonking on 23rd 
September and overcame the local resistance of the French troops 
at Hai Phong and Lang Son the Pétain Government ordered com- 
pliance with the Japanese demands. By the end of the first week 
in October the whole province of 'onking was in the hands of the 
invaders. The United States, alarmed at these developments, called 
up its naval reserves, strengthened its air units in the Philippines 
and enforced for the time being a total embargo on the export of 
iron and steel to Japan. Meanwhile the Battle of Britain had gone 
heavily against the Germans, and on the expiry of the Burma Road 
agreement that artery of supply to China was reopened by the 
British Government. ‘The offensive against China which had been 
actually launched from 'Tonking had proved a failure and, all things 
considered, the Japanese Government decided to withdraw from a 
doubtful and dangerous situation. In November the Japanese forces 
were transferred from Tonking to bases in China. The diplomatic 
tension with America eased, and the Japanese contented themselves 
with applying pressure upon Vichy to secure concessions for the 
Siamese, who were now claiming territories in south-western Indo- 
China. 

For the next six months Japan adapted her manceuvres to every 
change in the diplomatic situation. In March, 1941, she succeeded 
in extorting territorial concessions for Siam, France ceding the Lao 
States and part of Cambodia. ‘Though in November, 1940, Japan 
had formally signed the Tripartite Pact with Germany and Italy, 
in April, 1941, a neutrality pact was signed with Russia which was 
implemented when Japan refused to assist Hitler in his attack upon 
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Russia a couple of months later. Then, after a conference between 
_ the Emperor and his Cabinet on 2nd July, Japan reverted to her 
Indo-Chinese plans and, by renewed pressure upon the now univer- 
sally despised Vichy Government, secured a ‘‘ Protectorate” of the 
whole French colony. It is said that the Japanese Emperor, after 
sifting the reports from Washington, decided that the United States 
would, after all, not go to war to oust the Japanese from Indo-China. 
On 24th July some 40,000 Japanese troops landed in the Indo- 
Chinese ports. 

The Japanese Emperor had judged rightly that America would 
not declare war. But what had not been foreseen was that the United 
States might take a step which, though stopping short of actual 
war, would prove as disastrous to the Japanese as actual hostilities. 
Immediately after the move against Indo-China the American 
Government froze the Japanese credits and thus effectively stopped 
all those purchases of American iron, steel, oil and other materials 
on which Japan relied for the continuation of her campaigns of 
conquest in China. If Chiang Kai Shek could hold his own even 
whilst the American trade with Japan was still open, the prospect 
now was that decreasing supplies would slowly but surely force 
the Japanese on to the defensive and eventually to a humiliating 
retreat. Just as the United States attitude towards Germany had 
hardened almost to the point of open war, so the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration had reached the point at which it was determined to check 
as far as possible all further Japanese aggressions. 

After some weeks of minor diplomatic negotiations, a special 
Japanese mission was sent to Washington on 15th November to 
attempt the negotiation of a compromise. ‘Though the Kurusu 
Mission eventually became a screen behind which Japan made her 
final preparations for open war, there is every indication that at 
first it was honestly intended that a peaceful agreement should be 
arranged. Kurusu demanded a restoration of trade and the recog- 
nition of Japan’s special position in China which compelled her to 
continue her war against the Government of Chiang Kai Shek. In 
return Japan offered to evacuate immediately all the southern portions 
of Indo-China, retaining temporarily only those northern districts 
which would give her a gateway into China, whilst a pledge was 
offered that these districts too would be handed back to France as 
soon as the Chinese war was over. As regards the Chinese trade 
and the old international policy of the “ Open Door ”’—or equal 
rights for all foreign nations to trade with China—Japan frankly 
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admitted that economic conditions forced her to demand a special 
trading position in the Chinese market, but promised that, if and 
when tariff barriers throughout the world generally were lowered to 
admit Japanese goods which at present were largely excluded from 
foreign markets, the Open Door in China would be freely recognized. 

The American reply made it quite clear that there could be no 
resumption of trade with Japan whilst Japanese aggression continued. 
There was no threat of war, but trade with Japan would be restored 
on the old footing only if and when the Japanese evacuated the 
whole of French Indo-China and the whole of China. ‘The Japanese 
puppet-government established in eastern China under Wang Keh 
Min must be disavowed. As a minor concession for the benefit of 
Japan the United States offered to agree to the establishment of an 
“Open Door” policy in Indo-China which would enable Japan to 
make the most of competitive trade in that market. 

The Japanese reply savoured of the answer given by a certain 
Spanish ambassador of bygone days to the demands of the English 
Government, “‘ You ask for my master’s two eyes!’ To accept the 
American proposals meant the abandonment of those glittering 
prizes for which during the last ten years so much Japanese blood 
and treasure had been expended. A nation in the truculently aggres- 
sive mood of Japan could never be expected to accept such a humili- 
ating loss of ‘‘face”’. ‘The American proposals’’, read Kurusu’s 
reply, “ignore Japan’s sacrifices in the four years of the China affair 
and disparage the honour and prestige of the Empire.” Yet the 
alternative to an inglorious march out of China was the prospect of 
being slowly and painfully squeezed out by a process of strangulation, 
as the existing stocks of war material became exhausted without 
possibility of replenishment through the American trade. The 
gamble of war was preferable to either of these alternatives. At the 
moment, Japan could have two allies—Germany and Italy—who, if 
they were concerned just as much as was Japan with their own 
interests, would at least occupy the attention of large forces of the 
common enemies. Yet with America’s huge war potential, and the 
superiority of five to three which the United States had maintained 
over Japan in capital ships, the gamble was an appalling one. 

If war were to come, an initial advantage of cardinal importance 
might be gained by striking suddenly, without a declaration of war, 
at the main American fleet in Pearl Harbour. If the attack should 
fail, there might yet be a chance of averting its consequences by 
disowning those who conducted it as irresponsible and rebel fire- 
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brands, acting against the wishes of the Emperor. A declaration of 
_ war was prepared and was signed, not by the Emperor, but by the 
Japanese High Command, ready for issue immediately after the 
projected attack. ‘Then, on the morning of 7th December, 1941, 
Japanese planes, leaving the decks of aircraft carriers out in the 
Pacific, descended in force on the American fleet at Pearl Harbour. 
Not an American plane was in the sky; not an anti-aircraft gun was 
manned. Death and destruction were let loose in the placid waters 
of Pearl Harbour. The Emperor Hirohito, known to his people by 
his honorific titie of Showa—which means “ Radiant Peace ’’—pro- 
ceeded to his assembled Parliament and confirmed the declaration of 
war against Great Britain and the United States of America. 


CHAPTER XV 
JAPAN’S BLITZKRIEG 


Alek waged by any of the Western Powers against Japan 
would inevitably be one in which sea power would dominate 
the situation. Japan was an island State, and the sea distances 
separating her from the naval bases of her opponents were very 
great. The objectives of the Japanese armed forces all lay at the 
end of long sea voyages. With Britain and America in command of 
the sea, Japan could not effectively strike at any of these objectives, 
whilst her homeland would be at the mercy of the enemy as soon 
as he should be ready to strike. With Japan in command of the sea 
the way would lie open for a Japanese attack on any part of the 
Pacific or of Eastern Asia, whilst the Allies would be unable to 
forward reinforcements and supplies to the threatened zones. The 
homeland bases of both Britain and America were much too far 
away from Eastern Asia to be used as operational centres: the Allied 
fleets would have to operate from bases within fair striking distance 
of Japan itself. ‘The main advanced base of the Americans was 
Manila in the Philippines: Britain had constructed the huge naval 
base at Singapore to serve as her headquarters for a naval war in 
these distant seas. To connect up the distant Manila base with the 
homeland of the United States, the Americans had established a 
chain of small supply stations across the Pacific Ocean. Pearl Harbour 
in the Hawaiian group had been converted into a naval base of the 
first magnitude. ‘Two thousand miles west of Pearl Harbour lay 
Wake Island; another thirteen hundred miles farther on lay Guam, 
from which island Manila was distant yet another fifteen hundred 
miles. In a direct line Pearl Harbour was nearly 3500 miles from 
Japan, whilst in the other direction about 2500 miles of sea lay be- 
tween Pearl Harbour and the west coast of the United States. 

It was therefore of cardinal importance that America should 
secure naval supremacy in the Pacific in order that the communica- 
tions between the United States and the distant base of Manila 
could remain free from interruption. The proportion of five capital 
ships to the Japanese three, laid down in the Washington Treaty of 
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even though that same treaty prohibited the construction of additional 

fortifications on the intermediate bases and ports of call. Japan 
terminated the operation of the Washington Treaty in 1937, but by 
the time of the outbreak of war in 1941 the Japanese building pro- 
gramme had done little to alter the old five-three proportion, whilst 
a certain amount of work had been carried out to strengthen the 
intermediate harbours. In the calculations of all naval authorities 
the command of the sea would be decisively in the hands of the 
Americans in the event of war breaking out in 1941. When the 
British naval resources were added to those of America the position 
appeared still more favourable to the Allies. 

This highly-satisfactory state of affairs was destroyed at one blow 
by the successful Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour. Considering 
the enormous issues at stake, the criminal negligence of those re- 
sponsible for the disaster can hardly be exaggerated. It was quite 
clear that if Japan should decide to launch a war against the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers there would be a surprise attack on the main Allied 
fleets. That such attack would be carried out before the official 
announcement of a state of war was also certain. Not only was the 
policy of the surprise attack in force part of the normal technique of 
modern aggressors but Japan had herself provided a classic example 
of the procedure in her Russian war of 1904, when the main Russian 
Far Eastern fleet was attacked in the open anchorage outside Port 
Arthur before any declaration of war had been issued. The American 
Government foresaw this contingency, and detailed arrangements had 
been worked out to protect the main American Pacific fleet from any 
such surprise attack. ‘The defence authorities at Pearl Harbour 
were officially notified by Washington on 27th November, 1941, 
that hostilities were expected, and four days later specific instructions 
followed for implementing the prepared scheme of defence, which 
involved a continuous air patrol of the seas round Hawaii in all 
directions. The local defence was divided between the naval and 
military commanders—Admiral Kimmel and Lieutenant-General 
Short—but neither of these officers took steps to obey the orders 
which came from Washington on 1st December. In their own 
judgment the chances of a Japanese attack were “ practically nil”’, 
and they ignored their orders. No serious attempt was made to 
patrol the adjacent waters; the anti-aircraft defences were left un- 
manned. Even the detection of a Japanese submarine attempting to 
pass the harbour defences, though provoking a discharge of gunfire 
which sank the intruder, failed to rouse the suspicions of the com- 
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manders in the matter of air attack. The report on the submarine 
incident was handed to them at 7.12 a.m. on 7th December. About 
the same time an N.C.O. engaged on detection practice reported 
the presence of numerous planes about 130 miles to the north, but 
this report went no further than a junior officer who, deceived by 
the prevailing atmosphere of confidence among his seniors, concluded 
that the approaching aircraft might be “‘ assumed friendly”. At 
7.55 a.m. a fleet of just over a hundred Japanese planes, launched 
from aircraft carriers which had set out from the Marshall Islands, 
began to discharge their cargoes of bombs and torpedoes on the 
ships in the harbour and on the fighter planes lined up on the 
Hawaiian airfields. The attack came in three waves, and it says much 
for the efficiency of the neglected defence scheme that the third 
wave of assailants, which had to face a belated defence from guns 
and planes, scored no hits at all on the warships. Out of the 105 
Japanese planes, altogether 48 were shot down. 

The blow struck at Pearl Harbour was terrific. Five out of 
America’s seventeen battleships were sunk or beached, whilst three 
others were put out of action. Three cruisers were incapacitated 
and three destroyers sunk; the total of dead reached 3300. Only 
one of the vessels was regarded as a total loss but all the others struck 
were out of action for the better part of a twelvemonth. The com- 
mand of the Pacific had been transferred in a few minutes from the 
United States to Japan. For the next few months the Japanese 
armies were being conveyed to their distant objectives without 
serious hindrance, whilst the Allies remained powerless to transport 
to the invaded territories such forces and supplies as were available. 
The two commanders of Pearl Harbour were removed from their 
posts immediately: a Board of Enquiry reported in January that 
both the admiral and the general were guilty of “‘ dereliction of 
duty’, and in February it was announced that they were to be 
court-martialled. The two officers, however, were never prosecuted ; 
after long discussions the discreditable affair was allowed to drop. 

Three days after the Pearl Harbour disaster the British fleet in 
the Far East, which was intended to play a supplementary role to 
the American navy, suffered a loss which, though much smaller in 
scale, was highly disconcerting. The two most powerful capital 
ships at the Singapore base were the brand-new Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse. Hearing that the Japanese were making landings on the 
eastern coast of the Malay Peninsula, Admiral Sir Tom Phillips put 
to sea with these two vessels to intercept and destroy the invaders. 
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He had no air support, whilst the flying fields in the vicinity of the 
_ landings were in enemy hands. The chances of reaching the invaders 
before coming under the concentrated attack of enemy air squadrons 
were small, whilst it was by no means certain that any large number 
of transports would be found within range. 

Air visibility was temporarily poor, but the stake provided by the 
two battleships was so great compared with the prospects of achiev- 
ing anything of serious value that the venture was foolhardy in the 
extreme. ‘The British Admiralty afterwards professed itself to be 
satisfied with the judgment of Sir Tom Phillips, who went down with 
his flagship, but published no facts which in any degree modified 
the obvious deductions from the known situation at the time. Spotted 
through a gap in the clouds, the two ships were attacked in force 
by torpedo-carrying aircraft, and both were sunk. The balance of 
sea power was thus moved more heavily in favour of the Japanese 
aggressors. 

Pearl Harbour left the United States with a total of nine battle- 
ships as against eleven in the Japanese fleets, whilst in aircraft 
carriers and cruisers Japan outnumbered the Americans by at least 
one ship in each class. In destroyers and submarines America still 
held a very substantial superiority. The British superiority in 
capital ships over the European members of the Axis alliance was 
so great that some support in the Pacific could be looked for from 
this quarter, but the redistribution of naval forces would take some 
time. By the time any new combination of Allied naval forces could 
attempt to wrest the command of the Pacific from the Japanese the 
advanced bases at Manila and Singapore might well be in enemy 
hands. The-gigantic expansionist campaigns which followed, bring- 
ing the Japanese flag to Manila, Surabaya, Rangoon and Singapore, 
were merely the logical results of Pearl Harbour. 

Little had been done since the lapse of the Washington Treaty 
and its ban on new fortifications in the Pacific to add to the strength 
of the British island of Hong Kong off the Chinese coast. Its only 
airfield was situated at Kowloon on the mainland, and this was 
captured by the Japanese after a two days’ defence on 11th December. 
A week later a large Japanese force landed on the island, which 
surrendered after six days’ fighting—in which the water supplies 
fell into the hands of the enemy—on Christmas Day, 11,000 British 
and Imperial troops becoming prisoners. ‘The capture of Hong 
Kong was followed by atrocities of the type usually associated with 


the behaviour of uncivilized savages. 
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On the outbreak of the war Japanese troops moved in force 
across the frontier of Siam, or Thailand, where for some years 
Japanese influence had been predominant. The Siamese Govern- 
ment agreed to act in co-operation with Japan and declared war on 
the Allies. For the purpose of invading Malaya, however, most of 
the troops went by sea to the Kra Isthmus, a small number being 
also landed in the Kuantan area on the eastern coast of Malaya. 
The bulk of this expeditionary force entered the Malay States by 
the route along the west coast. Penang was soon occupied, and by 
12th January the Japanese forces were in Kuala Lumpur. ‘The 
extreme lack of naval resources in the defence was displayed on the 
frequent occasions on which the Japanese landed troops in the rear 
of the British and Imperial forces, whilst the command of the air 
was throughout decisively in the hands of the Japanese. British, 
Australian and Indian troops, heavily outnumbered, fought a series 
of stubborn actions to delay the enemy’s advance as long as possible. 
Reinforcements brought the numbers of the defenders up to about 
75,000, but they had few aircraft and no tanks, whilst their opponents 
were adequately supplied with both. In this campaign the Japanese 
displayed a thoroughness in training for jungle warfare that taught 
many lessons to the Allied commands. On the last day of January, 
1942, the mainland of Malaya was completely evacuated by the 
Imperial troops, and the Japanese prepared themselves for the final 
assault on the island of Singapore. 

It was at this time that the true state of affairs in regard to this 
much-vaunted fortress became generally known. {60,000,000 had 
been spent on the naval base and its fortifications, and the island— 
which was approximately the size of the Isle of Wight—was be- 
lieved to be impregnable. It transpired, however, that Singapore, 
like the Maginot Line in France, was fortified in such manner as 
to be indefensible against an outflanking force. All the massive 
works faced the sea: on the north side, where a narrow strait a mile 
or so in width separated the island from the Malayan Peninsula, 
there were no defences worthy of the name. In any contest with 
Japan the enemy would have to transport their forces by sea, unless 
they obtained control of the land routes from central China to the 
Kra Peninsula, and even so the overland routes presented severe 
difficulties. With Britain or her Allies in command of the sea, the 
Japanese would never get to Singapore in any strength, though a 
tip-and-run raid might be feasible: under such circumstances there 
was no need for any heavy defences at all, even on the seaward side. 
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If, on the other hand, Japan had command of the sea, enemy troops 

would certainly land in force on the Malay Peninsula to attack the 
island from the rear, and in such case strong fortifications would 
be needed on every side. Fortifications on the seaward side alone 
represented a sheer waste of money and effort, since in the first 
conjuncture they would be needless and in the second useless. 
Singapore, for years advertised as one of the mightiest fortresses in 
the world, was, in fact, one of the most colossal “‘ Follies ’? of modern 
history. 

Though the causeway across the strait had been partially de- 
stroyed, the Japanese, once their preparations were completed, made 
short work of the passage of the narrow strip of water. The first 
landings took place on 8th February, and in a few days the defenders, 
as at Hong Kong, were cut off from their main water supplies, 
Though a few armoured units arrived by sea at the last moment, 
the situation had already become hopeless, and on 15th February 
the largest British army that ever surrendered in history laid down 
its arms. Sixty thousand troops under General Percival became 
prisoners. By the completion of the conquest of Malaya the Japanese 
had possessed themselves of approximately 40 per cent of the world’s 
supply of rubber and of tin. 

Three days after Pearl Harbour the advanced guard of another 
Japanese expeditionary force landed in the north of the island of 
Luzon in the Philippines. Other forces followed, landing on the 
west coast, and an advance began upon the great American naval 
base at Manila. American and Filipino troops put up a creditable 
resistance against superior numbers, but on 2nd January the city of 
Manila fell. ‘ Beset by invaders from all sides of Luzon, General 
Macarthur withdrew the bulk of his little force to the rocky peninsula 
of Bataan on the south side of Manila Bay, occupying also the small 
island of Corregidor which directly commanded the entrance to the 
naval base. A grand assault on Macarthur’s troops in the Bataan 
Peninsula was repulsed after desperate fighting early in February. 
The Japanese commander, Homma, was replaced by General Yama- 
shita who, after a special mission to Germany at the end of 1940, 
had returned to apply the lessons of the Blitzkrieg to the Malayan 
campaign. Fresh from the victory at Singapore, Yamashita organized 
a more formidable attack, though it was not launched until April. 
Three days sufficed for the conquest of Bataan, and 40,000 American 
and Filipino troops became prisoners. Macarthur had already been 
transferred to the American base in Australia, where he was busy 
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organizing the defences of that great Commonwealth; his successor 
Wainwright, escaping from Bataan, continued to hold out in Cor- 
regidor Island for nearly another month. The island surrendered 
on 6th May with its garrison of some 10,000 troops. The defenders 
of the Philippines numbered in all little more than 60,000 trained 
men: the Japanese brought at least 150,000 against them. Little 
outlying detachments of American and Filipino troops continued the 
struggle against the ‘“‘ mopping up ” expeditions which sought them 
out, retiring into mountains and jungles from which they waged 
campaigns of a guerrilla type. Mindanao and the other islands of 
the Philippine group were secured by Japan during the spring, but 
a few isolated patches of resistance were reported from remote 
corners of some of the islands even as late as June, 1943. 

The Japanese did not wait for the conquest of the Philippines to 
be completed before they launched their attack on the rich oil-produc- 
ing islands of the Dutch East Indies. Already, by the first days of 
the new year, they had occupied the almost undefended oil districts 
of British North Borneo and Sarawak, and on 11th January landings 
were made in the Dutch part of Borneo and in the island of Celebes. 
The Dutch had but 50,000 regular troops to defend their huge 
island empire, along with some 150,000 partly-trained local volun- 
teers. These forces were mainly concentrated for the defence of the 
two small naval bases at Surabaya and Batavia. Little attempt was 
made to defend the scattered oilfields on the numerous islands, 
though the workings were wrecked as far as possible before being 
abandoned to the invaders. When the main Japanese forces reached 
Java early in March, Dutch resistance quickly collapsed. The 
Japanese, some 100,000 strong, supported by complete air supremacy, 
took the two naval bases in a few days, and on gth May, after the 
fall of Bandoeng—to which the Dutch Government had retired— 
the bulk of the defending troops surrendered. The Japanese claimed 
a total of 98,000 prisoners, including 5000 Allied troops from Britain, 
Australia and America. As in the Philippines, small groups of 
Dutch soldiers managed to maintain a precarious liberty in mountain 
and jungle areas for many months after the surrender of the main 
forces, a guerrilla detachment being reported still in action near 
Bandoeng late in the summer of 1942, whilst sixty-six men maintained 
resistance in a remote part of Borneo until October, 1942, when they 
surrendered after their ammunition had become exhausted. 

The fighting in the Dutch East Indies also further weakened the 
Allied naval forces in the Pacific. At the end of February the flotilla 
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based on Surabaya decided to withdraw from the archipelago before 
the enemy closed in on them. They were, however, too late. Superior 
Japanese naval forces, accompanied by aircraft, attacked them whilst 
still off the coast of Java. The running fight was hotly contested for 
three days, and the Japanese lost a cruiser during the action, but the 
whole of the Allied flotilla was wiped out, the losses including five 
cruisers—two Dutch, one British, one Australian and one American. 
The conquest of the East Indies was rounded off by the invasion of 
Timor, an island hitherto divided between the Dutch and the Por- 
tuguese. As early as 18th December the Allies had landed troops in 
the Portuguese area, which was undefended by troops of the possess- 
ing Power; its neutrality was not likely to be respected by Japan. 
When the Portuguese Government protested, and offered to send 
troops to take over the protection of the colony, the Allies agreed, 
but before the new garrison could arrive from Lorenzo Marques 
the Japanese had landed, and by the middle of March the whole 
island was in enemy hands. The conquest of the Dutch East Indies 
gave the Japanese much-needed supplies of oil, for when the workings 
could be recommenced there would be an output of at least seven 
million tons of first-rate quality petroleum at the disposal of the 
conquerors. 

Whilst the main Japanese forces were directed to Malaya, the 
Philippines and the Dutch East Indies, other detachments large and 
small were taking advantage of their command of the sea to secure 
possession of the numerous islands that dotted the northern and 
central expanses of the Pacific Ocean. Within five days of Pearl 
Harbour Guam was captured; the little base at Wake Island, gar- 
risoned by 14,000 American marines adequate to deal with nuisance 
raids, was subjected to a fortnight’s severe attacks from an over- 
whelmingly superior Japanese force and surrendered on 22nd 
December. The northern Gilbert Islands were occupied during 
December. By the end of January the Bismarck Archipelago and 
most of the Solomon Islands were in Japanese hands, the fine harbour 
of Rabaul in New Britain being occupied on 23rd January. The 
great island of New Guinea was but thinly scattered with European 
settlements, which were mainly concentrated in the British and 
Australian territories at the eastern end. Salamaua and Lae were 
seized by the enemy in March, but it was not until July that the 
Buna and Gona settlements farther east were occupied, as a pre- 
liminary step to an advance overland to Port Moresby on the south 
coast, which was by now strongly garrisoned with Australian and 
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American troops. Early in June an expedition was sent to the foggy 
northern islands of the Aleutian group, Attu, Kiska and Agattu 
being occupied in some force. 

The victorious Japanese, however, were not content with estab- 
lishing control of the seas to the east of Asia. Singapore was to be 
a stepping-stone towards the conquest of the Indian Ocean and its 
shores. Even before the tide of war had reached the great naval 
base a large Japanese force had crossed the Siamese frontier into 
Burma, overrunning the long narrow province of Tenasserim and 
capturing the city of Moulmein on 31st January. With the fall of 
Singapore great numbers of troops became available for reinforcing 
this drive: the river lines defending eastern Pegu were successively 
forced, and on 8th March the great city of Rangoon, evacuated by 
the British troops, saw the entry of the Japanese conquerors. 

The British and Imperial forces in Burma were not only out- 
numbered but heavily outclassed in material. At the battle of the 
Sittang River the defence could muster no more than two planes 
for the bombing of the crossings. Even the arrival of a large Chinese 
army from the north failed to stop the enemy’s progress, and Lashio, 
terminus of the great Burma Road, fell on 29th April. Three days 
later the Japanese were in Mandalay, and on 5th May an enemy 
force, pressing up the Burma Road, actually crossed the Chinese 
frontier, cutting off part of the Chinese forces in the Mandalay 
region. Attempts to follow up this success by a deep penetration of 
the Chinese province of Yun-Nan failed, but by the end of May 
almost the whole of Burma was in Japanese hands. The British 
forces, which had been commanded at first by General Hutton and 
afterwards by General Sir Harold Alexander, made their way without 
serious losses over the difficult hill country of western Burma to 
India. The oilfields had been put out of immediate use before their 
departure. 

A good deal of criticism in Britain was directed against the 
existing system of government in the British colonies which, it was 
alleged, had failed to attract the natives to the support of the British 
cause and had even driven some of them to espouse that of the 
enemy. In point of fact there was little active disloyalty: a few 
thousand Burmans joined the invaders, but in Malaya, where nearly 
half the population was Chinese, such activities were practically 
unknown. In any case, whatever the attitude of the native popu- 
lation, the absence of effective quantities of heavy modern weapons 
made it impossible for the British to stem the tide of invasion. 
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There were, on the other hand, many blunders made during these 
campaigns, though mostly of a minor character. Much valuable 
material was left in Malaya undestroyed—particularly at Penang— 
and fell into the hands of the Japanese. In Rangoon, the mistake of 
a civil servant—who afterwards committed suicide—led to the release 
during the evacuation of some four thousand criminals and lunatics 
from the local jails and asylums, the sequel being a horrible massacre 
of those British people who were unable to leave the city before the 
departure of the troops. Large numbers of Indian civilians, too, fell 
victims to the attacks of marauding Burmese villagers whilst tramp- 
ing through the jungle in the direction of their homeland. 

With the conquest of Burma the way seemed to lie open for an 
attack on India. During March the Japanese occupied the Andaman 
Islands, the British withdrawing the garrison. On 4th April the 
Japanese fleet prepared a great attack by aircraft launched from 
carriers upon the small British squadron now based on Trincomalee 
in Ceylon. Two British cruisers and an aircraft carrier were sunk, 
Colombo and Trincomalee were bombed, and on 6th April the 
Indian towns of Vizagapatam and Cocanada were also raided. 
Japanese submarines began to appear in various parts of the Indian 
Ocean, and it was reported that some of them were obtaining 
facilities for refuelling in the French island of Madagascar, which 
was under the control of officials who were loyal to Vichy. At the 
same time the massing of Japanese troops and transports in the 
zone north of Australia suggested a coming drive in that direction. 
The Commonwealth experienced its first air raid on 18th February, 
when Darwin was bombed; numerous other raids followed along 
the northern and western shores of Australia. Early in June Japanese 
submarines shelled Sydney and Newcastle, though an attempt to 
enter Sydney Harbour was frustrated with the loss of several of the 
enemy’s new “ midget” submarines. But though the world waited 
for some months in expectation of another great Japanese offensive, 
either against India or against Australia, the period of aggressive 
conquest in the Far East had in fact come to an end. 

The Japanese conquests effected during the first six months after 
Pearl Harbour were spectacular in the extreme. The “ children of 
the Gods ” now controlled, in what the current jargon was pleased 
to call their ‘‘ Eastern Asiatic Co-prosperity Sphere ’’, an empire 
of nearly four hundred million subjects. They had laid open sources 
of oil supply which in normal times had been producing at least 
eight million gallons of good quality petroleum in a year. They had 
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secured the greater part of the world’s rubber and tin supplies. They 

had struck a most damaging blow at the prestige of the white races. 
And, furthermore, they had deprived their enemies of those impor- 
tant near-by naval bases on which the success of a campaign against 
Japan so much depended. The recent conquests provided an outer 
chain of defences for the homeland of Japan in regions far distant 
from those first-class naval bases which still remained in British and 
American hands. Hitler’s star still appeared to be in the ascendant 
over the European field of action, where the big territorial changes 
went in Germany’s favour for some months to come, whilst in Africa 
a sudden change of fortune placed the British in greater peril than 
at any time since the summer of 1940. The possibility of a junction 
between the victorious Axis forces in the Middle East and the vic- 
torious armies of Japan did not appear to be altogether beyond the 
bounds of reasonable conjecture. 

In the conquered territories the Japanese imitated the Nazi 
policy of behaving as though their conquests were likely to prove 
permanent. The names of many places were changed to a Japanese 
form, and schools were opened for the teaching to the subject peoples 
of a simplified form of the language used by the new masterfolk. 
Production was not only organized—and very efficiently too—for the 
further prosecution of the war, but planned for a peace-time economy 
in which Japan would be able to exploit the resources of her new 
Empire. The invaders behaved with great arrogance, not only to- 
wards their white prisoners but towards their new Asiatic subjects. 
There was no organized savagery, but the Japanese conquests were 
accompanied by that undisciplined brutality which had characterized 
the subjugation of Korea, Manchuria and Eastern China. Here and 
there, as at Hong Kong, there were savage bayonetings of white 
prisoners and outrages on the few white women who fell into Japanese 
hands, whilst the native women were universally exposed to the 
animal passions of the occupying troops. 

For so huge a territorial area the forces employed in these early 
campaigns were remarkably small. Not more than 400,000 Japanese 
troops were used in the south-western Pacific, but owing to the 
small numbers of trained troops available to the defence these were 
sufficient to effect the conquest of the Philippines, Hong Kong, 
Malaya, the Dutch East Indies and Burma. Considerably more than 
double this number were employed in maintaining the Japanese 
position in China, Manchuria and Korea. Russia, with her hands 
full enough in Europe, where Hitler still had a slight superiority in 
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well-equipped troops, was not anxious to provoke another fierce 
contest in the Far East, observing her neutrality pact with Japan 
just as effectively as did the Japanese, who deemed it wise, even at 
the height of their successes, to avoid taking on yet another white 
Power—particularly one which had built up during the preceding 
decade a Far Eastern army of much more formidable dimensions 
than those of the British, American and Dutch forces that had tried 
to defend the more southerly zones. Russia, in fact, was so strong 
in her Far Eastern possessions that more than a third of a million 
Japanese troops were retained in Manchuria and Korea to provide 
against the possibility of a Russian attack to relieve the pressure on 
the British and Americans. 

Nearly half a million more Japanese troops were in China, where 
the same kind of limited-scale fighting took place in 1942 as had 
characterized the campaigns of the last three years. ‘There were 
small local offensives launched on the Hang-Chow and Nan-King 
fronts, on the middle Yang-T’se near Hankow, outside Canton and 
in Shan-Si province. None of these was very successful, but in 
May a far more ambitious scheme was launched—a big pincer move- 
ment to cut off the great bulge in the Chinese line between Hang- 
Chow and Nan-Chang. The northern arm of this envelopment 
moved southward from Hang-Chow, and on 27th May Kin Hwa 
was stormed; then the southern arm was thrust forward along the 
railway from Nan-Chang to Hang-Chow. ‘Though at times the 
situation looked bad for the Chinese, the great pincer movement 
failed, and by the month of August most of the lost territory had 
been regained. Increasing Allied pressure in the Pacific zones led 
to a slackening of the Japanese attacks in China during the latter 
part of the year. Nevertheless, the severing of the Burma Road 
route augured well for future campaigns against the Chinese: though 
a new road from Assam to Chung-King had been put under con- 
struction in the previous year, at the time when the Japanese occupied 
French Indo-China, it would not be completed for a very long time, 
in spite of the efforts of the 100,000 Chinese labourers who were 
employed in the work. 

The one weak point in the enormous Empire built up during 
these six months of expansion was the lack of iron in the occupied 
territories. Eastern Asia and the adjoining islands are very deficient 
in this mineral, and though here and there, as in Johore, a few small 
iron mines fell into the hands of the invaders, the additional totals 
made little difference to the comparatively small output of the 
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Japanese and Manchurian mines. Iron remained the Achilles’ heel 
of Japanese strategy. In the occupied territories every scrap of 
metal was carefully collected for dispatch to the Japanese iron 
foundries, for the need was great. Mussolini’s boasted eight million 
fighting men had always had to be discounted by about 75 per cent 
when it was taken into consideration that Italian armament sources 
were unable to equip more than two million of them. Similarly 
the Japanese army was limited to a figure somewhat less than two 
million strong through inability to secure sufficient steel for the 
equipment of a greater number. 

Gradually the Allies concentrated in the fighting zones forces 
adequate to attempt resistance with some good prospect of success. 
The Australian contingents were withdrawn from the army in Libya 
and returned to defend their own country, where General Macarthur 
was now in command of the Allied forces. American troops began 
to arrive in Australia by a circuitous route through the south-eastern 
Pacific. More British troops arrived in India. British and American 
planes were sent out in large quantities—a much-needed item of 
reinforcement. Small squadrons of the American fleet shelled places 
in the Marshall and Gilbert Islands early in February, and a few 
weeks later similar attacks were made on the Japanese in Wake 
Island and Marcus Island. In April American aircraft carriers re- 
leased a number of planes in the western Pacific and carried the 
war to Japan itself: bombs were dropped on Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe and Nagoya, and most of the attacking aircraft continued their 
journey to China, where they joined the forces of Chiang-Kai-Shek. 
During the spring Allied aircraft scored notable successes in sinking 
numerous Japanese transports off the coasts of New Guinea. In 
May, aircraft based on the two hostile fleets fought a two days’ 
battle over the Coral Sea: the action resulted in a clear American 
victory—the Japanese lost three heavy cruisers, a light cruiser and 
an aircraft carrier, whilst the Americans lost one aircraft carrier. 
This victory was eclipsed by another one in June when, parallel 
with the attack on the Aleutian Islands, the Japanese attempted the 
seizure of Midway Island. A four days’ naval and air battle resulted 
in the complete defeat of the Japanese, who lost four aircraft carriers 
and two heavy cruisers, the Americans losing one aircraft carrier. 
Though there was still much anxiety as to the possibility of further 
Japanese conquests, by the beginning of the summer it was obvious 
that the worst days of the struggle in the Far East were over. 


CHAPTER XVI 


TO STALINGRAD AND BACK 


HEN Hitler was forced to admit that the main Russian armies 

would survive the great Blitzkrieg campaign of 1941 the 
German High Command realized that the odds against a total Nazi 
victory and a German-dictated peace were now heavy. With Russia 
out of the war as a major element in Allied strategy and with the 
huge iron, oil and metallic alloy resources of Russia at the disposal 
of the Reich it should have been possible for the Axis to defy the 
Anglo-Saxon nations almost indefinitely, and with a war effort more 
thorough and ruthless than that which the democracies were likely 
to display, complete and final victory might yet be won. But the 
normal winter conditions in Russia were such that large-scale opera- 
tions involving millions of men with mechanized equipment would 
be impossible until the melting of the snows and the drying up of 
the subsequent moisture made summer campaigning once more 
possible. By the spring of 1942 the Allied supply routes through 
Iran and through the northern ports would be well organized, whilst 
the vast quantity of machinery transported eastward from the con- 
quered provinces of Russia would be to a large extent reinstalled in 
new factories that were rising in the safer regions beyond the Volga 
and the Urals. 

It was fortunate for Hitler that Japan was manceuvred into the 
dilemma which led to her entering the war during the following 
winter. The Blitzkrieg victories of Japan in the Far East provoked 
a wholesale diversion of troops and material from their original 
destinations in Europe to India and Australia. British plans for a 
second front in Europe during 1942 melted into thin air, though it 
seems that the Cabinet was still hopeful of achieving something in 
this direction as late as May, 1942. Even a moderately-conceived 
invasion of western Europe would draw off sufficient first-line troops 
from Hitler’s Russian armies to make it possible that the Red Army 
might have a superiority of force on the eastern front, and the tone 
of Russian pronouncements in January made it evident that the 
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considered beyond the bounds of reasonable expectation. The 
demands of the Japanese fronts, however, proved so heavy that the 
idea of a second front in Europe had to be abandoned. For yet 
another year, therefore, the Germans could throw the great bulk 
of their armaments into the Soviet Union. Though a supreme effort 
might enable them to retain superiority in the air and in the more 
important branches of mechanized warfare, yet that superiority 
would be nothing like as great as in 1941. The loss of a third of the 
Russian munitions factories which were working at the beginning 
of the 1941 campaign was indeed a very serious blow to the Red 
Army, but Lease-Lend and the rebuildings in the east during the 
winter would more than make up for this loss. In the 1942 campaign 
the Germans possessed a definite superiority over the forces which 
Stalin could send against them, but the margin of preponderance 
was far less than when the anti-Bolshevik “ crusaders ’”’ streamed 
across the Stalin Line in the early summer of 1941. 

The Russian campaign of 1942 was marked by three notable 
differences from the previous year’s operations: the German offen- 
sive was limited to only a third of the line along which the advance 
had hitherto proceeded; the territory conquered was only about a 
fifth as large as that subdued during the previous year; and the 
advance was stubbornly contested for almost every mile of the way, 
without those long intervals of almost unopposed progress which 
had followed the shattering blows inflicted on the defenders in many 
of the major engagements of 1941. Hitler’s objective for 1942 was 
not the immediate destruction of the Russian forces: his aims were 
represented by two geographical areas—the Lower Volga and the 
Caucasus, of which the latter was the more important. The shortage 
of natural petroleum—particularly in respect of lubricating oils, 
which could not be produced by hydrogenation—was beginning to 
tell severely on the German war effort, and the conquest of the 
Caucasus region would put the Nazis in control of wells the normal 
production of which totalled more than 30,000,000 tons a year. 
Germany’s gain in this direction would be Russia’s loss, and the 
Allies would be faced in 1943 with the problem of making good 
this deficit by importations to Russia through long and devious 
routes. It was possible, if not probable, that by 1943 the Red Army 
would be paralysed for want of petrol. The advance to the Lower 
Volga would supplement this blow at Russian war supplies by 
cutting the now important life-line through Persia. ‘The whole force 
of the German offensive was therefore concentrated on the southern 
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end of the long eastern front, without so much as a minor diversion 
in the central and northern sectors. 

The long winter interval between the large-scale operations of 
1941 and 1942 was, however, applied to good purpose by the Russians, 
not only in pressing forward their munitions production programme 
but also in minor offensives. Though Allied propagandists made 
much of this ‘‘ winter campaign ”’, climatic conditions limited it to a 
series of small-scale attacks which had as their aim, not so much the 
reconquest of territory or the defeat of large masses of German 
troops, but the gradual wearing down of the enemy forces by a 
process of steady attrition. ‘The German soldier was not consti- 
tutionally inured to the severity of the Russian winter as was the 
Red Army man and furthermore, since Hitler had never expected to 
have to fight the Russians after the great Blitzkrieg blows of 1941, 
the German army was lamentably ill-equipped for a winter cam- 
paign. Adequately warm clothing was in extremely short supply, 
and the commanders at the front had planned to spend the winter 
months in garrison towns and deeply-dug advanced shelters. The 
constant attacks of small Russian forces compelled the Germans to 
come out of their sheltered bases and fight in the open, and the 
wretched Nazi soldiery, in their thin ersatz clothing, collapsed whole- 
sale in the icy winds, the blizzards and the bitterly low temperatures 
of the Russian winter. Many thousands perished of cold, many 
tens of thousands became permanent or temporary cripples. The 
hospitals of the Reich were soon full to overflowing. The German 
official figures of killed during the five winter months admitted close 
on 90,000 dead—and Nazi casualty figures were habitually exag- 
gerated in the German favour. More than half of a force of 90,000 
Germans, cut off in the Staraya Russa area in February, was de- 
stroyed, and the total German losses on the whole front must have 
been enormous. The Red Army, however, never came near capturing 
any of the big base towns on the German front. Advanced posts at 
Kalinin and Kaluga were taken in December after heavy fighting, 
but such great bastions of defence as Orel, Bryansk, Vyasma and 
Kharkov remained firmly in German hands. 

A further Russian blow was struck in May for the purpose of 
disorganizing and postponing the great southern offensive which 
Hitler was preparing. A vigorous drive at Kharkov was stemmed 
by the massing of heavy German reinforcements on the southern 
flank of the attack, and the Russians were repelled with considerable 
losses. By early June all was ready for the German advance. On 
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the retirement of von Brauchitsch in December through ill-health— 
_ he underwent an operation in January—Hitler himself took over the 
supreme command in the field, having, as he declared, ‘an in- 
spiration ” to do so, and the great drive was directed by the Fiihrer 
in person. 

The offensive began with an attack in the far south against the 
fortified Crimean zone round Sebastopol. Apart from its purpose 
of diverting attention from the main thrust on the middle Donetz, 
this move had as its objective the capture of the Red Fleet’s main 
base at Sebastopol. The fortifications were very strong and the 
Russian resistance as tough as ever, but the Germans persevered, 
bringing up large reserves of tanks and planes, and on 4th July von 
Manstein succeeded in driving the enemy out of the last positions 
in the famous Crimean city. The Red fleet retired to a far less 
satisfactory station at Novorossisk. Five days after the launching 
of the Crimean attack the big advance began in the Kharkov region. 
The plan of campaign envisaged a drive eastward to the Volga: 
Stalingrad was scheduled to fall before the end of July, Saratov and 
Kuibishev by mid-August. The main force of the drive would then 
be turned southwards, and the conquest of the great oilfields of the 
Caucasus would be completed by the seizure of Baku before the 
end of September. 

A concentrated blitz battle secured adequate bridgeheads across 
the Donetz in front of Kharkov and, extending the front of attack 
northwards as far as the Kursk area, the Germans pressed on to- 
wards the Don at Voronezh. On 7th July the city of Voronezh was 
occupied after furious fighting which continued in the suburbs for 
some days, after which Russian reinforcements began slowly regain- 
ing the shattered city and pressing the invaders back across the Don 
river. By the end of July the Nazis were not in Stalingrad, though 
they had covered more than half the distance to that city. On 24th 
July a severe onslaught on the southern end of the Don front stormed 
Rostoy. The Russians were now in retreat to the general line of 
the Don, fighting stiff rearguard actions at many places in the great 
bend of the river. 

After a pause of about three weeks, during which reinforcements 
and supplies were being brought up, the main advance, under von 
Bock, was resumed towards the Volga. On 21st August—well past 
the date on which the Germans had hoped to be astride the Volga— 
the second general attack began. Resistance was strong at every 
point, and there was no noticeable collapse of the defending forces. 
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At last, on 4th September, German troops forced their way into 
some of the outer suburbs of Stalingrad. There now began what 
was probably the fiercest fighting of the whole war. The weight of 
German armaments was still superior, but the Russians defended 
every street and every house in the great city, which was gradually 
reduced to almost complete ruin. By the end of September, when 
according to plan the Germans should have completed their conquest 
of the Lower Volga and the Caucasus, the advance was still creeping 
through the devastated streets of Stalingrad at the rate of a few 
buildings a day. 

Meanwhile a secondary attack was making progress towards the 
foothills of the Caucasus from the bridgeheads round captured 
Rostov. Slowly the defenders were pressed back through the fertile 
grain country of the Kuban, and on 9th August the Russians aban- 
doned the oilfields of Maikop, destroying the gear and rendering 
them as useless as possible. The refineries at neighbouring Kras- 
nodar were also destroyed and abandoned. On 6th September the 
Nazis, rounding the western end of the main Caucasus chain, forced 
their way into Novorossisk, compelling the Red fleet to shift its 
base once again—to Batum. There was hard fighting on the river 
Terek, and a German patrol succeeded in hoisting the swastika flag 
on Mount Elbrus, the highest peak of the Caucasus range. A column 
moving across the Steppes was handicapped by the absence of 
manageable roads and railways, though it penetrated eastwards as 
far as Elista. Yet these successes represented the limit of achieve- 
ment in this zone of action. Strongly-held defensive lines held up 
the Nazi attack on the outskirts of the Grozny oilfields, and by the 
end of September, with all available reinforcements being diverted 
into the bloody struggle at Stalingrad, the German advance in the 
Caucasus came to a halt. So far as oil was concerned, the “‘ scorched ”’ 
Maikop fields represented only about 7 per cent of Russia’s huge 
supplies. 

As in the previous October, Hitler tried to enthuse his troops for 
a final gigantic effort to crush enemy resistance at the focal point of 
the fighting. The unsuccessful von Bock was replaced by von Hoth. 
On the last day of September the Fiihrer publicly promised that 
Stalingrad would be taken and, he added, “no one will ever get us 
out’’. At the same time he admitted the failure of the larger aims 
of the campaign by declaring that he had never intended to do more 
this year than occupy the regions which were already in his possession 
—the last of the southern wheatlands of Russia, the last mines 
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producing coking coal, and the approaches to the Caucasus oilfields, 
which were to be cut off from communication with the main Russian 
front. ‘Then, for another five weeks, the inferno of the Stalingrad 
battle continued, and though German troops at certain points 
reached the west bank of the Volga and proudly drank from its 
waters, there were still sections of the city—almost unrecognizable 
as streets—which had not yet been stormed. At last, on 8th Novem- 
ber, Hitler declared that he had secured all that was necessary to 
control the traffic route of the Volga. Most of Stalingrad had been 
captured, and the rest—well, it was not worth bloodshed to occupy 
it. To waste good German lives for ground of such small tactical 
importance would be “mass murder”. ‘Three days later snow 
began to fall in Stalingrad. The great German offensive of 1942 
had come to an end. 

There was nothing decisive to show for it. Though the territorial 
gains had been large, they had not been worth the huge losses 
suffered by the German army in its slow advance. The total German 
casualties of the Russian war had now exceeded those of the whole 
period of the Kaiser’s war on all fronts. Nearly four million troops 
had been employed by Hitler on the Russian fronts in 1942—in- 
cluding the contingents of his allies—and of these about one and a 
quarter million had become casualties. ‘The Russian losses were 
not far from the same high figure. The main Caucasus oilfields 
were still out of Hitler’s grasp, though if he could retain his hold 
on Maikop he might eventually obtain as much oil as he was drawing 
from Rumania, and thus double his present supplies of natural 
petroleum. He had reached the Volga along a very narrow stretch, 
and—again, provided he could hold his gains—his positions here 
would be adequate for an interruption of traffic on the lifeline of 
Russia to the Caspian and the trans-Persian route: for some months 
to come the Volga would in any case be frozen, but it was imperative 
for the Russians to remove this threat to their communications 
before the spring. On the other sections of the two-thousand miles 
long front the Germans had effected nothing. Early plans for a 
diversionary attack on Leningrad, for which the old invasion barges 
that had once waited on the shores of the English Channel were 
brought round to Finland, had to be abandoned, owing to the need 
to concentrate every available division on the main drive. South 
of Leningrad the Russians actually advanced their lines at the 
expense of the invaders—capturing Tikhvin and Kholm during 


June, and holding them against all counter-attacks. 
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The threat to the Volga route, however, was serious, and the 
Red army was planning a second winter campaign which might 
push the Germans back in this sector to a safe distance. Since the 
enemy hold on the Volga bank was so weak, it might well be possible 
to achieve this aim within the limits of the normal Russian winter 
campaign. An offensive with the limited aim of clearing the enemy 
from the immediate neighbourhood of the Volga was launched by 
Stalin on 19th November. 

When the Spanish Armada was dispersed by the outbreak of a 
violent storm at a critical moment in the invasion scheme of 1588, 
the English people attributed the phenomenon to the direct inter- 
vention of God: “‘ He blew with His winds and they were scattered .” 
If the Russian people of to-day were a more religious people, they 
would probably see divine intervention in the amazingly mild winter 
which enabled them to convert their Stalingrad offensive from a 
local operation for improving their defensive line to a major drive 
which could eliminate a large section of their enemy’s forces. Hitler, 
unprepared for anything longer than the normal Blitzkrieg, had been 
caught by the winter of 1941 without adequate clothing for his 
troops. In his less ambitious campaign of 1942 he saw to it that he 
should not be caught a second time unprepared in this direction. 
The clothing of the German armies in the 1942 winter was adequate, 
but the extraordinary mildness of the winter—it was the mildest 
winter for more than forty years—caught the invaders in an un- 
expected way. ‘The Nazi war system had always economized by 
transferring back to industry large numbers of soldiers who, during 
the winter months when campaigning was slack, would make the 
arms and shells that they would be handling in the field during the 
following summer. Especially in Russia, the invaders would nor- 
mally go into winter quarters, and since climatic conditions would 
limit active operations to small-scale battles, the bulk of the troops 
would be concentrated in rearward bases. Nor would there be a 
great call for heavy reinforcements to strengthen such sections of 
the front as might be attacked on the limited scale possible to the 
Russians. The continuation of what for Russia was extremely mild 
weather throughout the winter of 1942-3 enabled Stalin, with his 
armies massed in bases fairly close to the front line, to develop large- 
scale operations against an enemy weakened by withdrawals of 
troops. ‘Temperatures in Russia during the winter are always lower 
than those in the more westerly parts of Europe, and in the northern 
and central sectors of the long front the country was largely snow- 
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bound from mid-December: north of Rjev there were forty to fifty 
degrees of frost in February, whilst in the sector as far south as 
Kursk blizzards made large-scale operations impossible for some 
weeks. In the southern regions, however, where the greater part 
of the 1942 fighting had raged, conditions proved to be quite suitable 
for a grand-scale winter offensive. 

The offensive begun on 19th November aimed rather at encircling 
Stalingrad from without than at recapturing the lost parts of the 
city by frontal assault. By powerful flank drives, a pincer-movement 
could be developed which would force the Germans to withdraw 
from the Volga under threat of encirclement and annihilation. The 
normal defensive strategy which had been evolved by the German 
Command called for a fighting retreat, since its main principle was 
to avoid the destruction of large masses of German fighting men. 
However, the Fiihrer’s boastful speech of 30th September, with its 
defiant declaration that, once in Stalingrad, the German forces 
would never be expelled, proved a millstone round the neck of the 
High Command strategists. Hitler sacrificed the more prudent 
dictates of strategy to a desire to avoid loss of prestige by the aban- 
donment of a city which had cost his army so many lives and on 
which the attention of the whole of Germany had been focused for 
weeks on end. General Paulus, who was in charge of the Stalingrad 
sector, was told to hold on even if temporarily cut off from the rest 
of the German forces, and when the feared encirclement materialized 
every effort was concentrated on relieving him. In the end Hitler 
lost both ways: he failed to keep Stalingrad and he lost an army. 

By the end of the year 1942 Paulus was completely cut off and 
could receive supplies and reinforcements only by transport planes, 
many of which were destroyed by the Russians during their attempts 
to relieve the food shortage of the beleaguered garrison by night 
landings. After an unsuccessful summons to the defenders to sur- 
render, the Red Army began a violent attack from all sides on roth 
January. The final German resistance was stubborn and well- 
sustained, but on the last day of January General Paulus—just 
raised to the rank of Marshal—surrendered with the surviving 
g0,000 men of his army. During the whole period of this Russian 
offensive close on a third of a million German and Rumanian troops 
had been wiped out. Sixteen German generals were among the 
captives. The booty included 60,000 vehicles, 1500 tanks, nearly 
7000 guns and 750 aeroplanes. 

The release of the main Russian offensive forces for further 
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advances westward enabled the Red Army to bound forward in a 
series of victorious sweeps. ‘The Germans fell back before them, 
careful not to risk another encirclement. The line of the Don was 
forced at many places. On 16th February the Russians re-entered 
Kharkov. To the north, another Russian force entered Kursk. In 
the Caucasus region too the enemy were hurled back, though local 
thaws and mud made progress rather difficult. Maikop was re- 
captured on 30th January, Krasnodar on 12th February. ‘Two days 
later Rostov fell, and the Russians crossed the Don at this point. 
Only in the extreme west of the Caucasus region were the invaders 
able to hold their ground, a stretch of territory from Novorossisk 
to the mouth of the Kuban river remaining in their possession. 

Local offensives similar to those of the 1941 winter were launched 
on other sectors of the front. The most brilliant of these attacks 
resulted in the relief of Leningrad on 18th January. For sixteen 
months this great city had been besieged, half a million of its in- 
habitants dying of famine, though supplies and reinforcements had 
occasionally been able to get in across the frozen waters of Lake 
Ladoga during the winter months; Marshal Voroshilov now freed a 
land passage to Leningrad by expelling the Germans from the Schlus- 
selburg region. The most important of the local advances were the 
drive which cleared a large area near Lake Ilmen round Velikie Luki 
and Demiansk and the short series of attacks which resulted in 
expelling the invaders from Rjev, and Viazma. 

The Russian winter offensive was halted partly by the thaws and 
rains of early spring, partly by the massing of reinforcements in the 
rearward areas of the German-occupied zones. In early March, 
starting from bases behind the Donetz, fresh German armies advanced 
on Kharkov, first checking the Russian advance and then throwing 
the Red Army back. On 15th March the Nazis again marched into 
Kharkov; they continued their advance to Bielgorod. But the 
Russians held the Donetz line firmly, and the increasingly bad weather 
was favourable for the defence. The front began to harden again, 
with the two vast armies in occupation of somewhat similar lines to 
those they had held at the end of 1941. Apart from the small area 
at the western end of the Caucasus, which acted as a fortified bridge- 
head protecting the Crimea, the great gains of the German offensive 
of 1942 had all been wiped out, and the net gain of a year’s campaign- 
ing was even territorially in the Russians’ favour. ‘The winter 


offensive had left more than a third of a million prisoners in Russian 
hands. 
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Meanwhile “ Aid for Russia” was continuing to pour in from 
Britain and the United States, the former sending her supplies 
mainly by the well-organized convoys to Murmansk and Arch- 
angel, the latter relying mainly on the Iranian route. In May, 
1942, Britain was sending three-quarters of her munitions production 
to Russia. During the year 1942, 3000 planes, 4000 tanks, 30,000 
vehicles and 100,000 tons of other supplies went by the northern 
route in a score of heavily-protected convoys: they did not get 
through without losses, since they had to run the gauntlet of the 
numerous naval and air bases on the Norwegian coast, but the 
sinkings totalled little more than a tenth of the sailings. The total 
deliveries to Russia during the year 1942 amounted to 5600 planes, 
6200 tanks and 85,000 vehicles. America supplied somewhat more 
than half the tanks and planes and the great majority of the vehicles. 
The German occupation of the greater part of the fertile corn belts 
of Russia and of many of the largest coalfields had provoked a serious 
food and fuel crisis in the U.5S.S.R. Conditions of living became 
very hard for the civilian population, and to improve the position 
the United States prepared to include large consignments of food- 
stuffs in the supplies for the coming year. 

The failure of the western democracies to launch a “ second 
front” in Europe during 1942 provoked a good deal of bitter feeling 
in Russia. In May, Molotov visited London and signed a formal 
treaty of alliance with Great Britain, the agreement to extend for 
twenty years and to include co-operation in the formulation of the 
final peace treaty. At this time the British Government was still 
hoping that.something in the nature of a second front might be 
established on the Continent before the end of the year, but a month 
later the plans were abandoned. The danger in the Pacific zone was 
too great. The second front in Europe was postponed till 1943. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE FIGHT FOR SUEZ 


WEEN the great battle of Moscow in the autumn of 1941 came 
to a final standstill, the German plans for the future conduct 
of the war underwent a profound modification. When all the new 
assets and debits were worked into the balance sheets of the opposing 
sides, it was clear that the situation had been altered to the great 
advantage of the nations that were defending their liberty. The 
leaders of the German war effort understood this just as much as 
did their opponents. Germany might still attain total victory by 
successful U-boat warfare, leading to the isolation of the anti- 
German States as beleaguered fortresses which could be reduced 
piecemeal, by the discovery and rapid development of some new and 
devastating secret weapon, or perhaps by some incalculable climatic 
vagary or natural catastrophe. Such developments lay in the realms of 
the possible but not in those of the probable. Britain and Russia, 
having both survived the long-planned and forcefully-executed 
Blitzkrieg, would almost certainly be strong enough to repulse 
similar attacks much more easily if the onslaughts were renewed. 
The American war effort was swelling rapidly. Even the entry of 
Japan into the war, counterbalanced by the full evolution of the 
United States as a belligerent, would assist the Axis cause by no 
more than a temporary check to the building up of forces adequate 
to the task of smashing the aggressor nations. From the late autumn 
of 1941 the basic idea of Nazi strategy became a matter of stone- 
walling the increasing attacks of an expanding enemy striking power 
until a reasonably satisfactory compromise peace could be made. 
Part II of the War—in which Germany and her allies, instead of 
moving forward with superior masses of well-armed man-power, 
would be retreating before the superior forces of their opponents— 
was within sight. Germany had to plan for the probability of this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs, whilst continuing to hope for ‘‘ some- 
thing to turn up” which might restore the former prospects of a 
peace dictated by Nazi victors. For the Nazi leaders themselves, as 
for the Fascist leaders in Italy, unconditional surrender would mean, 


if not summary punishment at the hands of the enemy Governments, 
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drastic treatment at the hands of their own misled and disillusioned 
peoples. A few more years, or even months of power, prosperity 
and prestige would be better than immediate resignation in face of 
hopeless odds—a collapse which spelt humiliating and painful 
“ liquidation”? for the would-be lords of the Earth. But it was not 
only the personal motives of the Nazi and Fascist chiefs that dictated 
the will to prosecute the war as fiercely and as systematically in 
Part II as in Part I. The experience of History taught that even an 
apparently shattered nation, by an obstinate prolongation of hos- 
tilities, could from the nettle disaster pluck the flower compromise. 
Only two of the previous world wars of Herrenvolk aggression 
had ended in a “dictate” of the Dienstvolker. Napoleonic France 
and the Kaiser’s Germany had been shattered, their rulers being 
expelled from their thrones and condemned to spend their remaining 
days, the one a lonely prisoner, the other an exile. But there were 
several comparatively recent examples of even small States emerging 
from crippling military defeats with compromise solutions of their 
wars highly favourable to the defeated nations, and these examples 
were frequently quoted in the inner circles of the dominant factions 
in Germany, in Japan and in Italy. The complete defeat of the main 
Boer armies in 1900 had seemed to put the South African Republics 
at the mercy of any terms which the British might choose to dictate, 
but by the perpetuation of harassing commando warfare with its 
manifold pinpricks the Boers had extorted from a war-weary British 
Government terms which would have been considered impossible 
immediately after Paardeberg and Diamond Hill. The Turks, for 
whom few people in Britain or France had a good word to say in 
1919, were subjected to a ‘“ Dictate’? which partitioned not only 
their subject provinces but large areas of the Turkish homeland 
among the Allied Powers, but when Mustapha Kemal proceeded to 
inflict on a world wearied by the long tragedy of the Kaiser’s war a 
new conflict—which would be waged for the purpose of annihilating 
the power of a small State of a dozen million inhabitants—the 
British and French Governments brought the irritating business to 
an end by restoring Turkish sovereignty and independence over wide 
regions already formally allotted to other States and by removing 
the restrictions on Turkish military strength. The tiny forces of the 
little Irish people had attempted an apparently hopeless task when 
they challenged the armed might of a Great Power that had beaten 
the Kaiser’s legions, but by a prolonged series of petty acts of 
guerrilla warfare they eventually extorted from a war-weary oppo- 
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nent concessions that had been denied to several generations of 
Irish rebels and agitators. The Lloyd George Government, which 
had begun by demanding the unconditional surrender of the “ murder 
gang’, ended by inviting De Valera and his lieutenants to Downing 
Street and arranging a “ freely-negotiated treaty’ with a people 
whose independence in almost all the essentials of administration 
they were now ready to recognize. 

With these and other historical precedents before them, was it 
quite unreasonable for the Nazi chiefs to believe that if the war 
could be drawn out for several more years their opponents would 
reach the stage of feeling that the supreme satisfaction of gaining 
total victory was not worth a continuation of the efforts and sacrifices 
necessary to bring about unconditional surrender? Peace Parties— 
like those which frustrated Marlborough’s last victorious campaign 
on the borders of Flanders and called off the American War im- 
mediately after Rodney’s victory in the West Indies had put the 
keys of victory in the hands of the British Government—would arise 
to declare that the failure of the would-be Herrenvolk to conquer 
Europe had taught German militarists a lasting lesson, that the 
destruction of so many German cities by aerial bombardment had 
incapacitated the Reich for serious aggression, that her losses in 
man-power had crippled Germany for at least a generation, and that 
enough had been done to make the world safe for democracy, Com- 
munism or Wall Street finance. 

The basic idea, then, of the new Nazi war plans was to prepare 
favourable strategic positions for a war of as long duration as possible. 
This idea underlay the main operation of the Russian campaign of 
1942, with its quest of Soviet oil. It formed the basis of the whole 
of Axis strategy in the Mediterranean from the autumn of 1941 
onwards. The great blows for Egypt were struck, not for the con- 
quest of a famous country or for the sake of seeing the swastika flag 
fluttering from the pyramids, or even for the valuable cotton crops 
of the Nile valley—important relief to the German textile shortage 
though their acquisition might be—but for the strategic security of 
the southern front of the Axis in that second phase of the war which 
by all the laws of probability would soon be at hand. 

Already the Axis dominions had spread out over a huge European 
area which presented thousands of miles of vulnerable coastline to 
enemies that commanded the sea and would eventually have enough 
surplus military and air strength to attack in superior force. The 
north-western front, with its long line of harbours and landing- 
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places from Norway through Denmark, Germany, Holland and 
Belgium, to the shores of France, was a big enough problem of 
defence. The southern European front consisted of the coastline 
from the Mediterranean shores of ‘‘ Vichy France ’’, all round the 
elongated Italian peninsula, through the Balkan countries of Jugo- 
slavia, Albania and Greece, and then—after a short break where 
neutral Turkey projected into Europe—along the Black Sea shores 
of Bulgaria, Rumania and southern Ukraine. The eastern front in 
Russia was also appallingly long if it came to defensive warfare, but 
the conquest of the Volga basin and the Caucasus oilfields planned 
for the 1942 campaign would, it was hoped, reduce the enemy on 
that front to comparative impotence. There was no way of guarantee- 
ing the security of the north-western front except by defeating the 
Western Powers, and they were, by the terms of the problem to be 
considered, superior in strength to Germany and her allies. There 
was, however, a method of securing the southern front—by com- 
pletely closing the Mediterranean Sea and thus keeping the superior 
forces of the enemy at a distance from the occupied countries of 
Europe in that area. Such a guarantee was particularly desirable just 
in that region, since Italy was the weakest link in the Axis chain. 
Already sickening of an almost consistently disastrous war, the 
Italian people and Government were likely to succumb to direct 
attack upon their homelands. Access to the Mediterranean would 
eventually enable the anti-German Powers to strike hard with their 
superior forces by air, sea and land at the Italian peninsula, and in 
such case Italian resistance was not likely to be strenuous or pro- 
longed. ‘The Mediterranean, therefore, must be closed, and geo- 
graphical factors made that sea definitely closable—provided that 
certain key strategic points were in Axis hands. 

With the northern shores of the Mediterranean under Axis 
control and with the vast wastes of the Sahara desert, uncrossed by 
adequate traffic routes, forming a barrier to penetration in mass 
from the south, the keys of the Mediterranean were the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the Suez Canal. The former was easily accessible to 
German penetration; the latter was much more difficult to reach. 
At any moment after the fall of France the German legions might 
have poured across Spain to the Straits of Gibraltar, and even if 
the Rock held out, the presence of German aircraft and submarines 
at the numerous bases in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar could make 
the western gate of the great inland sea impassable to enemy forces. 
The Franco Government in Spain was by no means unfriendly to 
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the Powers that had installed it in Madrid, and even if the Falange 
leaders had been as hostile as they were friendly, Spain, exhausted 
after nearly three years of devastating civil war, was in no condition 
to hold up the Panzer divisions that had made short work of the 
great army of France. But it is no good barricading one door if a 
second door to the fortress is wide open, and the seizure of the 
Gibraltar region would entail certain items on the debit side of 
Hitler’s balance sheet which it would be wise to avoid unless the 
major object of a complete closure of the Mediterranean could be 
attained. The conversion of Spain into a war area would add many 
hundred more miles to the already excessive length of sea coast to 
be defended against the growing power of the enemy, and though 
the extension of the north-western front in this manner might be 
accepted as a cheap price for the immunization of the whole southern 
front from attack, to extend both the north-western and the southern 
front to pressure which would still come from two directions would 
be sheer folly. It was necessary first to catch the hare at Suez before 
cooking the Spanish goose at Gibraltar. Once the somewhat hard 
journey to Port Said had been satisfactorily completed the German 
columns would have swept through Spain to Gibraltar within a 
week. The problem was, therefore, to get to the Suez Canal. For 
twelve months, from the autumn of 1941 to the autumn of 1942, 
the major Mediterranean strategy of both sides was aimed at, in the 
one case the capture, in the other the retention, of the Suez Canal. 
Before the development of modern air power such a naval 
supremacy as that possessed by the British would have assured the 
command of the Mediterranean throughout the war. But the ex- 
perience of this war had already confirmed the anticipations of those 
military theorists who had maintained that command of the air was 
more important than command of the sea. A further lesson of the 
war had been that aerial protection based on land aerodromes far 
exceeded the value of that based on aircraft carriers. At this stage 
of the war Britain controlled adequate shore aerodromes at the Suez 
end of the Mediterranean, but westward of the Libyan frontier of 
Egypt protection to British naval craft could be provided only from 
the aerodromes of Malta, since there was no room for flying fields at 
Gibraltar. Axis aerodromes in Sardinia, Sicily, the Italian peninsula, 
Greece and Libya made the passage along the Mediterranean too 
dangerous for regular use, and the consequent restriction on the 
amount of traffic which Britain could send through the Straits of 
Gibraltar was a further inducement for Hitler to withhold his 
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advance through Spain until the Suez Canal fell under his control. 
Complete closure of the Straits by German forces in southern Spain 
would be desirable, but existing conditions already provided a partial 
control. In an action off Sicily during January, 1941, a convoy pro- 
ceeding to Malta met with severe losses at the hands of Axis aircraft, 
whilst the convoying warships suffered the loss of a cruiser and a 
destroyer in addition to the crippling of an aircraft carrier. Another 
Malta convoy was forced to turn back in June, 1942, after a light 
cruiser and four destroyers had been sunk. 

Hence it was that British reinforcements and supplies for Egypt 
had to be sent by the 12,000 mile route round the Cape of Good 
Hope, a heavy disadvantage in a campaign so close to Axis supply 
bases. Not that the Axis found the passage to Libya very safe. 
Malta proved a dragon in the path of the Axis convoys, and there 
was also a good deal of long-distance bombing from Egypt. British 
submarines, and to a less degree British surface craft, took a con- 
tinuous toll of the transports and supply ships. On balance, however, 
the Axis position in regard to supplying the African armies was 
better. Here, as in so many other aspects of the war, the resistance 
of the enormous Russian army proved an inestimable relief to the 
British position. This factor limited the dispatch of troops and 
equipment to Africa even more than the presence of British aircraft 
and submarines in the central Mediterranean. In 1941 there was 
still a heavy margin of superiority in numbers of troops on the Axis 
side, but in 1942, with the further development of the British and 
American war efforts, it became possible for the first time for British 
forces to equal and even to outstrip their opponents both in man- 
power and in equipment. 

The numbers of men put into the field by the Axis, however, 
were not an absolute indication of the relative strengths of the two 
sides. The disastrous record of Italy since the first few weeks of 
her participation in the war and the increasing subordination of 
Italian war aims to those of Germany had already in 1942 provoked 
a serious cooling off of Italian ardour for fighting. Officers and men 
were displaying comparatively little willingness to expose themselves 
to the harder privations and losses of war. Italian equipment, which 
had been of low standard from the first, had not much improved, 
and the training of the Italian troops was far below that of the 
German army. Axis numbers in Africa had to be discounted by 
these weaknesses of the Italian troops. During 1941 and 1942 
Germany poured an increasing number of German units into 
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Africa, and nearly all the spectacular successes on the Axis side 
were achieved by them. 

The general who had been entrusted with the preparation and 
execution of the German campaign in Africa proved himself to be 
the most brilliant commander in the Nazi armies. Both in attack 
and in defence, in advance and in retreat, Erwin Rommel displayed 
a mastery of strategic and tactical principles which placed him well 
in the front rank of modern generals. Like his Fiihrer, Rommel 
would never compromise on questions which his own judgment 
had convinced him ought to be dealt with in a particular way. 
Several of his staff were peremptorily sent home for failure to accept 
his decisions or for lukewarm support of the plans that he had laid 
down. His brilliant successes ensured him a high place in the 
estimation of Hitler. 

Considerably strengthened during the early autumn of 1941, 
Rommel’s Africa Corps prepared to mount a big offensive during 
the last weeks of the year. To anticipate this offensive, the British 
and Imperial forces under Auchinleck prepared to strike westward 
in November, though the odds in man-power were still two to one 
against them—approximately 90,000 Axis troops against 45,000. On 
18th November the British offensive was launched along a line from 
the oasis of Jarabub to the sea, General Cunningham being in 
charge of the front-line operations. here was severe tank fighting; 
the British established something like air supremacy; the ‘Tobruk 
garrison sallied out and created an important diversion in the 
enemy’s rear; the British fleet, as usual, lent support by heavy 
bombardments on the coast flank of the enemy. The fighting at last 
resolved itself in favour of the British, and columns moving rapidly 
forward by the direct route to Benghazi across the desert seemed 
about to complete the encirclement and destruction of Rommel’s 
Africa Corps. But the Axis forces were extricated from the danger, 
and the situation became stabilized west of Tobruk. Three Axis 
garrisons were left in miniature Tobruks behind the British lines, 
at Bardia, Sollum and Halfiya Pass. 

A lull of a month’s duration followed, whilst both sides were 
regrouping and bringing up reinforcements. General Ritchie re- 
placed Cunningham in charge of the local operations. Half-way 
through December the second British attack began. Progress was 
slow and difficult, for sand-storms and heavy rains alternated to 
complicate conditions in a country which a German commander 
had described as “a paradise for the tactician and a nightmare for 
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the quartermaster”. On Christmas Eve Benghazi fell; Jedabia 
was taken on the last day of the year; but there the offensive stopped. 
The serious developments in the Far East, where the Japanese Blitz- 
krieg was in full swing, necessitated the recall of the Australian con- 
tingents from the Libyan battle zone, and subsequent operations 
had to be narrowed down to the reduction of the isolated Axis 
garrisons at Bardia, Sollum and Halfiya, all of which were captured 
during the first three weeks of January. The British offensive, 
however, had inflicted serious losses on the enemy at comparatively 
small cost, and of the 36,000 prisoners taken some 10,000 were 
Germans. 

Rommel lost no time with his counterstroke. On 23rd January, 
1942, he recaptured Jedabia, and six days later he was in Benghazi. 
It is an indication of the heavy blows struck by the British during 
their offensive that even after the departure of the Australians 
Rommel was unable to make further immediate progress. The 
Axis advance came to a halt on a line between Derna and Tobruk, 
and both sides began regrouping and replacing lost material. Re- 
inforcements from England were hurried out to the Middle East, 
whilst Smuts sent a force of South Africans to take the place of the 
Australians. Meanwhile hopes ran high in Germany, where it was 
confidently predicted that the next drive would bring the Africa 
Corps to Suez. 

It was not until May that the advance on Egypt was resumed. 
Rommel had been supplied with new and heavier equipment, but 
the British had reinforced their numbers to such an extent that 
they now actually exceeded those of the Axis. With 100,000 British 
and Imperial troops against 50,000 Germans and less than 50,000 
Italians, Auchinleck felt confident of success, especially as he now 
outnumbered the enemy also in tanks, guns and planes. The pre- 
liminary fighting, hard as it was, was inconclusive. Then, on 13th 
June, came a tactical success which altered the whole course of the 
campaign. Rommel managed to ambush the greater part of the 
British tank forces, and in the ensuing combat no less than 230 out 
of the 300 British tanks in Libya were destroyed or captured. The 
Germans did not effect this blow without themselves suffering 
severe losses, but with 150 tanks left against the British 70 they 
were able to strike devastating blows. Within a week the British 
were in full retreat for the Egyptian frontier, leaving a garrison of 
28,000 to hold Tobruk. On 21st June, after a heavy air bombard- 
ment of the town, the Germans broke into ‘Tobruk with strong 
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tank support and the whole garrison surrendered. In this disastrous 
campaign the British lost 80,000 men, and the German pursuit was 
effected by means of captured British transport vehicles. Nor did 
the retreat stop at the Egyptian frontier. Halfiya, Sollum, Sidi 
Barrani—all were evacuated. An attempt to stand on Wavell’s old 
lines at Mersa Matruh failed, the Germans entering that small 
desert post on 27th June. Between here and the Nile there was 
only one reasonably satisfactory defence line, and in this series of 
positions, with his right flank on the sea near El] Alamein, and his 
left on a wide stretch of salt marshes, General Auchinleck, who 
had taken over the local command from Ritchie on 25th June, turned 
to make a stand. 

The prospects looked highly favourable for Rommel. Though 
the British still retained a small lead in air strength, the Axis was 
now superior both in men and armour. In June, 45,000 fresh troops 
had left England for Egypt, but it would be some weeks before 
they could reach Auchinleck. More local reinforcements were hurry- 
ing along from Palestine. Confidence ran high among the Axis 
troops. Mussolini arrived at Rommel’s headquarters, bringing a 
white horse on which he proposed to ride triumphantly through 
Alexandria, which lay only 65 miles behind the British position at 
E] Alamein. The German radio was promised the fall of this great 
city by 3rd July at latest, and medals were being struck in Germany 
to commemorate the conquest of Egypt. 150,000 German troops 
were being held in readiness on the coast of Greece for a landing 
at Alexandria as soon as the British fleet should have been driven 
from its base in that harbour and forced to take refuge in the Red 
Sea. Hasty British defences were being constructed on the line of 
the Nile, but there was little chance of these holding if the El 
Alamein positions were lost. On 1st July, Rommel launched his 
great attack. An Axis victory meant the fall of Cairo, Alexandria 
and Suez, and in the subsequent period of the war the Mediterranean 
would become a placid lake in the sheltered back garden of the 
Axis Powers. Defeat, by leaving the gateway of Suez still open, 
would secure to the opponents of Germany and Italy the power to 
strike, when the time came, at the weak “‘ under-belly of the Axis”. 

The first battle of El Alamein was the decisive action of the 
whole African campaign. The glory of the victorious second battle 
at this place obscured the importance of the first contest much as 
the spectacular victory of Trafalgar obscured the crucial importance 
of Calder’s successful action off Cape Finisterre., For eight days 
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the Axis troops battered furiously at the British lines. Progress 
was slow; the resistance was amazingly fierce. ‘There followed a 
lull of three days, during which the British managed to regain a 
few positions on the coast. Both sides were rushing up reinforce- 
ments. If the attack could be halted for a few more weeks the arrival 
of troops from England and equipment from the United States 
would make the last defences of the Suez Canal secure. It was 
urgent that Rommel should force his way through immediately. On 
12th July he renewed his attack with still greater fury. The climax 
of the battle saw sustained fighting of a desperate nature for three 
days and nights. By the evening of 14th July Rommel came to the 
conclusion that the effort had failed. The fighting rapidly died 
down, and Rommel immediately regrouped his forces for what 
might well be a defensive campaign. Auchinleck’s failures earlier in 
the year were redeemed by his success in this critical battle. 

The Axis offensive was not renewed. The eagerly awaited re- 
inforcements and supplies reached Egypt, and the superiority in 
numbers and weapons was restored to the Imperial forces. On 
18th August General Alexander took over the command from 
Auchinleck, whilst the local command was entrusted to General 
Gott. Immediately after his appointment, however, Gott was killed, 
and his place was taken by General Montgomery. As summer 
passed into autumn the supply of British and American tanks brought 
Alexander’s armour up to a thousand machines, to which Rommel 
could oppose little more than half that number. Preparations were 
made for a British offensive to be launched at the end of October. 
On the evening of 23rd October a heavy bombardment began against 
the German positions, and from this date the battle increased in 
severity until 2nd November, when the full force of the attack was 
let loose. ‘Two days later the German line cracked, and in a violent 
tank battle round the village of Fuka the remaining German armour 
was almost annihilated. Rommel sacrificed his tanks to save his 
men, and though nearly 30,000 prisoners were left behind, only 
7ooo of them were Germans. Within a few days Egypt was clear 
of the enemy, and Rommel was in full retreat across Cyrenaica. 
There was little attempt to make a stand until he reached the old 
lines round El Agheila where the Italians had halted after Wavell’s 
first drive through Cyrenaica. The British re-entered ‘Tobruk on 
13th November, Benghazi a week later and Jedabia on 24th November. 

Whatever faint dreams Hitler may yet have cherished about the 
prospects of closing the Mediterranean by the seizure of Suez, 
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within a few days of the second battle of E] Alamein his hopes of 
eventually securing control of the straits at Gibraltar received a 
shattering blow. On 8th November a large Anglo-American ex- 
peditionary force appeared on the coast of French North Africa, 
and landings were made at Algiers, Oran, Casablanca and Safi. 
Within three days all these cities, along with Mogador, Agadir and 
Rabat were firmly occupied by the invaders. Though separated from 
the southern shores of the Gibraltar straits by the narrow strip of 
neutral Spanish Morocco, the Allies were now so well placed that in 
the event of a German march through Spain the western gateway of 
the Mediterranean could be secured from the new bases before the 
enemy could establish positions in the south of the Spanish peninsula. 
Had the British lost the first battle of El Alamein that western 
gateway would have been effectively barred by Axis troops. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE FALL OF MUSSOLINI 


AN Allied blow at French North Africa had been suggested by 
numerous authorities on strategy for some months before 
President Roosevelt broached the subject to Churchill in June, 1942. 
The first discussions on the scheme were rudely interrupted by the 
news of Auchinleck’s great defeat in Libya, and when the plans for 
the Algerian expedition were begun in detail during July it seemed 
possible that by the time the campaign could be launched the 
Mediterranean might already be sealed by the Axis victory in Egypt 
for which Hitler and Mussolini were hoping. The expedition was 
to sail in three sections, two setting out from Great Britain and the 
third from the United States; the destinations of the first two were 
Algiers and Oran, that of the third was Morocco. Considering the 
large scale of the preparations and the contacts that were made, 
several weeks before the landings, with Free French elements in 
North Africa, it is surprising that the Axis Governments were 
unable to anticipate the exact aim of the expedition. The belief 
existed in Germany that Dakar was the point at which the blow 
would be struck, in order to secure anti-submarine bases on the 
African coast. The Atlantic coast of Morocco was also suggested, 
but the penetration of the Mediterranean seems hardly to have been 
suspected. Thus, when on 8th November, 1942, the Allied squadrons 
appeared off Algiers and Oran as well as off Casablanca there were 
no troops but those of Vichy France to oppose them and no Axis 
air strength to challenge the landings. 

There was little severe opposition. At Oran and at Casablanca 
there was a little fighting, and a few of the 500 transports were 
sunk, along with three destroyers and a liner which had recently 
been converted into an aircraft carrier. Within four days most of 
the ports of French North Africa were in the hands of the invaders, 
but no landings were attempted in Tunisia owing to the proximity 
of the Axis air bases in Sardinia and Sicily. After inflicting 2000 
casualties upon the American and British armies and losing slightly 
smaller numbers themselves, the French troops surrendered. ‘Thus, 
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Nations troops had secured control of Algeria and French Morocco. 
A quarter of a million tons of shipping fell intact into the hands of 
the Allies—double the tonnage lost in the invasion. ‘The commander 
of the expedition was the American General Eisenhower, the British 
force—which seized Oran—was under General Anderson. 

Among the French authorities there was considerable eagerness 
to co-operate with the invaders. Not that there had been any appre- 
ciable pro-Ally feeling in official quarters before the invasion—Laval 
and Darlan had purged the administration of everyone suspected of 
hostility to the policy of co-operation with Germany. Yet a display 
of eagerness to aid the Allies might well cancel out the score which 
had been written up against these men during the long period of 
truckling to Hitler. Even the arch-collaborator Darlan, who happened 
to be in North Africa at the time of the invasion, had the effrontery 
to protest his constant loyalty to the cause of the United Nations 
and to explain away his many acts of treason. On 14th November 
he made his peace with General Eisenhower, offering as a price for 
pardon his collaboration in persuading the minor officials to work 
wholeheartedly against his former masters. As an earnest of future 
good conduct he at once supplied a force of French troops to invade 
Tunis, in which the Germans were already beginning to gain a foot- 
hold; these troops were placed under the command of General 
Giraud, a distinguished French commander, who had effected a 
double escape from the Axis Powers, first by getting back to France 
from his prison camp in Germany and again by leaving the south 
of France in a British submarine. 

The occupation of French Morocco and Algeria had been 
brilliantly successful, but the subsequent operations in Tunisia were 
marred by a lack of adequate preparation and a slackness of execution 
which contrasted unfavourably with the speed and thoroughness of 
the German counterstroke. Though landings at the Tunisian ports 
had been ruled out as too near the enemy air bases, this consideration 
did not apply to the Algerian port of Bone, from which a rapid 
advance by land could have carried the Allied forces into Tunisia 
before any appreciable number of German troops had arrived there. 
The Allied commanders believed that Bone was in the occupation 
of hostile forces and that a landing in that port would be difficult. 
No serious attempt was made, however, to confirm this surmise, 
and when it transpired that there were no enemy troops there, it 
was too late to make up for the five days that had been allowed to 
slip by. Meanwhile, German paratroops were ,pouring into the 
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Protectorate of Tunisia, securing the airfields, and large troop for- 
mations followed by sea, by air and overland from Tripolitania. 
The German High Command had, of course, for long possessed 
detailed plans for rapid action against French North Africa, and 
they now had the opportunity of putting them into execution within 
the limited area of Tunisia. British and American paratroops also 
arrived, but not in sufficient time or numbers to forestall the enemy, 
who ousted the Allies from the few airfields they had managed to 
seize and occupied a series of strong positions in the mountainous 
country to the west of Tunis and Bizerta. Even at the end of 
November there were no more than 30,000 German troops in 
Tunisia, but they were enough to hold the advance of the British 
First Army under General Anderson. Under these circumstances 
the polite request of President Roosevelt to the native Bey of Tunis 
for permission to enter his territory—to which the Bey replied by 
extending an effusive welcome to the Germans—emphasized the 
weakness of the Allies’ action. 

By the end of the year the Allied advance, which Anderson had 
pressed with considerable boldness and tenacity, was firmly held, and 
Eisenhower settled down to await the advance of Alexander’s vic- 
torious army from Libya. Meanwhile the French authorities at 
Dakar decided to throw in their lot with the Allies, and in addition 
to the important naval base the French battleship Richelieu and three 
cruisers fell into Allied hands. 

Some confusion and much dissension were caused by the decision 
of the Allied Governments to accept the help of Darlan and other 
former collaborationists with Germany. ‘The record of some of 
these men was such that the welcome accorded them seemed to 
belie the whole theory of “‘ war criminals’ that had formed so large 
a part of Allied propaganda, whilst the treatment of these prodigal 
sons with more favour than the De Gaullists, who had adhered to 
the British cause throughout its darkest days, outraged the moral 
sense of hosts of people throughout the world. Darlan, glorying in 
this new brand of limelight, was allowed to assume control of the 
French authorities in North Africa, taking the chair at a new 
‘Imperial Council” chosen by himself at the beginning of De- 
cember. On Christmas Eve Darlan was assassinated by a young 
Frenchman, and the haste with which the assassin was executed, 
two days later, after a “ trial’ held in secret, reflected badly on the 
moral slant of Governments that were for ever preaching their own 
ethical superiority. ‘The supervision of the political situation in 
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North Africa had been entrusted to Murphy, an American, but the 
British authorities made no protest, and both the British and 
American Governments loosened their hold on large sections of 
their countrymen by what was interpreted by the critics as an anti- 
democratic alliance with the Fascist elements in French political 
life. 

Meanwhile Alexander and Montgomery were continuing that 
triumphal advance which had begun with the resounding victory of 
E] Alamein. It was by now obvious to the German High Command 
that the loss of the remaining part of North Africa was only a matter 
of time. True to their major aim of spinning out the later stages of 
the war, the Germans decided to hold on to every defensible point 
until the moment when it became dangerous to remain there: then 
there would be a retreat to the next defence line, where a further 
delaying action would be fought. Rommel displayed his usual skill 
in carrying out this policy. When the British had brought up 
sufficient forces to crush him at El Agheila and began to threaten 
him with encirclement he withdrew—so close to the last moment 
that British war correspondents were already reporting the capture 
of half his army. Yet Rommel escaped with little loss, and the 
pursuit was made difficult by a liberal use of land mines and booby 
traps all along the route. El Agheila fell on 14th December, but it 
was not until more than a month later that the British were in 
Misurata. Tripoli fell on 23rd January, 1943, and here the British 
were joined by a gallant little column of Free French who, starting 
neatly a year before from French Equatorial Africa, had seized the 
Kufra Oasis, slowly fought their way across the Sahara Desert, 
captured Murzuk in January, 1943, and gained contact with Mont- 
gomery’s men just in time to take part in the final attack on Tripoli. 
Meanwhile Rommel fell back to the borders of Tunisia, where the 
fortifications of the Mareth Line, constructed by the French in the 
days before the war, gave him an excellent opportunity of fighting 
another protracted delaying action. 

It took seven weeks to overcome the obstacle presented by the 
Mareth Line, and during that interval Rommel, taking advantage of 
his interior lines, fought a campaign against the greatly superior 
numbers of his enemies which is reminiscent of Napoleon’s famous 
campaign round Paris in 1814. He had about a quarter of a million 
Germans and Italians with which to oppose half a million Allies, 
but his opponents were strung out on a long outer line, with great 
stretches of barren and mountainous country between their various 
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detachments and with communications that were roundabout and 
poor. Striking at what he believed to be the weakest spot in the 
Allied line, Rommel stormed the Kasserin Pass on 21st February 
and drove the American troops in that sector back a hundred miles. 
Then, when British reinforcements had restored the position in that 
sector, he transferred his reserves to the Mareth Line and made a 
bold sortie against Montgomery’s troops. Here he was not so success- 
ful, and he promptly swung his attack to Anderson’s army near 
Bizerta. The British positions were held only by stiff fighting. At 
last, by steady encroachments to the west of the Mareth Line, 
Montgomery brought a strong force under General Freiberg to the 
rearward of Rommel’s position at El Hamma. ‘Threatened once 
more with encirclement, Rommel retreated, leaving no more than 
15,000 prisoners behind. Montgomery’s army followed in pursuit 
along the coast of Tunisia, and on 8th April he joined hands with 
the American forces in western Tunisia near Gafsa. A few days 
later he sent much of his armour round to the other end of the 
Allied line to strengthen Anderson’s thrust towards Bizerta, the 
movement being accomplished with such secrecy that the Germans 
failed to detect it until too late. The final grand attack was launched 
on 21st April, but by this time Rommel had already departed to 
report and consult in Berlin, leaving von Arnim in charge. Using 
the armour transferred from Montgomery’s army, Anderson pierced 
the German defences west of Tunis and entered that city on 7th 
May, whilst the American detachments on the coast forced their 
way into Bizerta, which by constant shelling and bombing had been 
reduced to little more than a heap of ruins. Von Arnim led his 
troops back into the hilly Cape Bon Peninsula, where it was expected 
that resistance would be sustained for at least a fortnight against the 
strongest attack that the Allies could throw against them. There 
was, however, no grand assault upon the peninsula, since the German 
and Italian troops began to surrender at the first attacks, and by 
12th May all resistance had come to an end. In the final operations 
round Cape Bon the total of Axis prisoners was 248,000. The whole 
of the north African coast was now under United Nations control. 

The Allies were not long in utilizing their new bases in Africa 
for an attack on the weakest point of the ‘‘ under-belly of the Axis’. 
During June naval and air supremacy enabled them to secure the 
small islands of Pantellaria, Lampedusa and Linosa, which sur- 
rendered after heavy bombardment. On ioth July an Allied force 
of British, Canadians and Americans landed in Sicily. The initial 
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force numbered 160,000, and carried with it 600 tanks; these and 
the reinforcements which subsequently arrived in the island involved 
the use of 3000 ships of various sizes. There were about 100,000 
Germans in Sicily, along with some 300,000 Italian troops. But the 
Italians were by this time so devoid of enthusiasm for the war that 
their value in the field was becoming almost negligible. Rommel’s 
successful advance to Egypt had bolstered up their morale, but after 
the second battle of El Alamein rapid deterioration set in. Large 
bodies of Italian troops surrendered in the Egyptian and Libyan 
deserts long before they had been reduced to exhaustion. The 
Italians retreated at the first sign of severe attack, and when the 
pursuit threatened to take a heavy toll of lives by air-bombing or 
when the hardships of marching through the desert on restricted 
rations began to be felt the white flag was soon hoisted. Thousands 
of Italian soldiers wandered about the desert looking for British 
units to which they could surrender. Even individual British soldiers 
would sometimes be seen escorting back to their bases crowds of 
Italians, all with arms and ammunition still in their possession but 
welcoming the chance to get out of active operations. Even those 
few who still believed it possible for the Axis to win realized that 
such a victory would mean a New Order in which Italy would soon 
have to fall into line with the other Dienstvolker and obey the dictates 
of the dominant German Power. 

The Germans were well aware of the unreliability of their allies. 
They suspected the Italian leaders of angling for a separate peace 
long before Badoglio made his first overtures to the enemy. Their 
plans for action in Italy were a continuation of those they had 
followed in Africa since the retreat from El Alamein—to resist at 
every defensible point just long enough to secure a safe withdrawal 
of their fighting forces to the next point of vantage. The Allied 
landings, strung out along a hundred miles of coast round the south- 
east corner of the island of Sicily, were highly successful, and there 
was no great resistance until the invaders neared the mountainous 
country to the northward. There were two mountain masses in the 
island—one in the north-west and the other in the north-east; the 
Germans made no attempt to hold the former, which ended in the 
deep blue sea, since they had no intention of inviting another Cape 
Bon surrender. Cape Bon had been inevitable sooner or later, and 
Hitler considered the sacrifice of so many of his best troops worth 
the advantage of keeping the superior forces of the United Nations 
busy in Africa for six months. The north-east of Sicily, however, 
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was separated from the mainland of Italy by a narrow strait but 
three miles across, and when the time came for retreat the bulk of 
the German forces could be evacuated in comparative safety. ‘Thus 
the American troops that turned north-westward found their task 
an easy one. Italian troops throughout the Sicilian campaign put up 
the barest show of resistance, and with the fall of Palermo on 23rd 
July the whole western half of the island was in Allied hands. The 
British and Canadians, however, to whose lot fell the stiffer task of 
driving back the Germans, had much hard fighting to do before 
they cleared the eastern section of Sicily. 

Syracuse fell on 12th July, but the hills and river-lines round 
Catania held up Montgomery’s troops for more than three weeks. 
Meanwhile the German withdrawal across the Straits of Messina 
was so well organized that when the British finally stormed their 
way into Catania the evacuation was already under way. ‘The narrow 
passages round the mountain mass surrounding Mount Etna were 
held just long enough for the evacuation to be completed, and the 
Americans entered Messina on 17th August. A naval force secured 
the surrender of the Lipari Islands next day. The conquest of Sicily 
had been completed in thirty-eight days. A satisfactory feature of 
the conquest was the universally friendly attitude of the inhabitants, 
and the recently-established organization of Amgot—Allied Military 
Government of Occupied Territories—found its first field of action 
undisturbed by hostile elements among the population. The half- 
million Allied troops used in the whole campaign had suffered 
approximately 40,000 casualties. Of the 200,000 Axis prisoners 
taken in Sicily nearly all were Italians. 

Whilst the Allied forces were battling their way through Sicily, 
significant changes were taking place in the Italian Government. 
The people of Italy were more than anxious for an early peace, 
even though it meant the loss of colonies and a temporary occupation 
by United Nations troops. An Allied air raid on Rome on 19th July, 
increased the desire for peace in the capital. The generals of the 
army were convinced that further fighting would inflict more harm 
than good on their country. Even the Fascist Party was riddled 
with defeatism, though a wholesale purge of disaffected elements 
in the August of 1942 had professedly removed the danger of internal 
weakness. When the invasion at last came to the Italian homeland 
every Fascist who believed that he could put up a case for his own 
innocence of war guilt began to prepare for a volte-face which might 
ingratiate him with the invaders. Defeatism and discontent soon 
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crystallized into two conspiracies against the Duce. Marshal 
Badoglio, now aged 72, had ceased to hold active military office 
after Wavell’s first successful advance into Libya early in 1941; he 
was now the leader of one of these movements. Count Grandi, 
formerly Fascist ambassador in London, headed the other, which 
included such redoubtable Fascist leaders as Federzoni and de Bono. 
There had been violent dissensions among the Fascist leaders as 
early as February, when Grandi resigned from the Government 
along with Count Ciano, who abandoned that post of Foreign 
Minister which he had held throughout the period of collaboration 
with Germany. ‘Though Ciano was Mussolini’s son-in-law, he 
persisted in his resignation, and Mussolini himself took over the 
portfolio of the Foreign Office. Relations between the Duce and his 
son-in-law became highly strained, and Count Grandi was successful 
in persuading Ciano to support a scheme for deposing Mussolini 
and establishing a new régime of modified Fascism which might 
succeed in negotiating a separate peace on easy terms. If necessary, 
Italy might secure favourable treatment by offering to change sides 
and fight the Germans. The two conspiracies were at first entirely 
separate affairs, but both sets of plotters approached the King of 
Italy, to obtain some show of legal authority for their proposed 
revolts. King Victor Emanuel listened sympathetically but cautiously, 
brought the two sets of conspirators together, and participated in a 
scheme which was directed at securing a majority in the Fascist 
Grand Council for a new régime as a preliminary to the overthrow 
of Mussolini. 

The departure of Mussolini in mid-July for one of his periodical 
conferences with Hitler gave the opposition the opportunity to 
mature their plans, and on his return the Duce agreed to call the 
Fascist Grand Council—a supreme authority in the Constitution, 
though it had not been summoned to meet since the end of 1939— 
and put the whole war situation before them. Mussolini had urged 
Hitler to supply large consignments of arms to Italy, and the Fiihrer 
had agreed, but only on condition that they should be wielded by 
new German formations which he proposed to pour into Italy. On 
the evening of 24th July the Council assembled—thirty Fascist 
grandees, of whom the Cabinet Ministers were the most prominent 
members. ‘The meeting was stormy and at times somewhat melo- 
dramatic. Grandi took the lead in the discussions, and it gradually 
became clear that the majority had already decided to get rid of 
Mussolini’s leadership. De Vecchi, Bottai and Pareschi supported 
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Grandi; Scorza, the Party Secretary, vigorously defended the Duce. 
There were angry recriminations between Mussolini and his son- 
in-law Ciano, and at the climax of the dispute General de Bono, 
a veteran of over eighty, drew a revolver and threatened to shoot 
the Duce; Pareschi, the Minister of Agriculture, collapsed in a 
faint, whilst Farinacci, a former Party Secretary, slunk out of the 
room and hurriedly departed for Germany. Meanwhile Marshal 
Badoglio had brought troops into Rome to back his friends if the Duce 
should show fight. Finally, in the early hours of 25th July, Grandi 
moved that Mussolini should be deprived of all military control in 
Italy. ‘The division showed nineteen in favour and seven against, 
with one abstention. Soon after the meeting broke up the Duce 
presented himself before the king and resigned all his offices. He 
was at once put under arrest, along with a number of his most loyal 
supporters. The king entrusted Badoglio with the task of forming 
a new Ministry and on the following day a Cabinet consisting of 
colourless civil servants took office, with Badoglio as premier. 

Thus fell Benito Mussolini, and with him fell the whole Fascist 
system. The first acts of the new Cabinet were to decree the abolition 
of the Fascist Constitution, the Fascist Party and the special Courts 
which had helped to rivet the Party’s yoke on the necks of the nation. 
On 2gth July all political Parties were ordered to suspend their 
activities until after the war and a free general election was promised 
for a date four months after the conclusion of hostilities. ‘Three 
days later the anti-Semitic laws were repealed and on 5th August 
the Government promised a full inquiry into the financial fortunes 
which had been accumulated by the Fascist leaders during the Party’s 
long period of domination. 

Meanwhile negotiations for a separate peace were instituted by 
Marshal Badoglio. With German troops in occupation of many key 
points in the Italian peninsula, it was difficult to do this openly, and 
the new Italian Government maintained a transparent bluff that 
Mussolini’s fall had been due to his failure to prosecute the war 
successfully and not to his having made war. The fallen dictator 
was described as ‘‘ an obstacle to the war effort’ and the Italian 
Press continued to vilify and defy the United Nations. On 15th 
August, the day before the Allies completed the occupation of 
Sicily, the British Ambassador in Madrid, Sir Samuel Hoare, re- 
ceived an official Italian offer from General Castellano, who had 
flown from Rome to Lisbon, an offer not only to cease from opposing 
the United Nations but to join actively in the campaign against 
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Nazi Germany. Four days later fuller discussions in Lisbon resulted 
in the presentation of definite terms for Italy’s surrender, and on 
23rd August the Italian delegates returned to Rome. On 31st 
August they flew from Rome to Syracuse in Sicily, and there the 
terms of an armistice were finally signed before the close of that 
day. It was agreed that the armistice should come into force at 
5.30 p.m. on 8th September and that the news should be kept secret 
until that moment. To the Germans in Rome the bluff was main- 
tained that the war was to continue as before—even up to the 
moment when the Italian radio announced the surrender on 8th 
September. The Italian surrender was unconditional, the detailed 
terms being merely administrative arrangements dealing with the 
immediate problems of the new situation. 

The Germans, however, were not fooled by the Italian bluff. 
From the moment of Mussolini’s fall, which could logically mean 
only one thing—lItaly’s abandonment of the struggle against the 
Allies—German troops had been securing key-positions in Italy and 
the Balkans, disarming Italian units where they considered it neces- 
sary. ‘Trieste and Fiume were occupied on 29th July, and in various 
parts of Jugoslavia and Greece Germans replaced Italian troops at 
strategic points. During August other German units secured control 
of Milan, Turin, Genoa, Spezia and Pavia. During the armistice 
negotiations, plans had been laid to drop Allied paratroops in Rome 
to secure the airfields, but the Germans forestalled them, forcing 
their way into the Italian capital after a short resistance by the 
Italian garrison on roth September. The Badoglio Government 
withdrew in haste, and reached the Allied commanders in Sicily. 
Italian troops offered some small resistance in Lombardy and Pied- 
mont, but nowhere were they able to frustrate the plans of the 
Germans except at Spezia, from which harbour the bulk of the 
Italian fleet—five battleships, seven cruisers and six destroyers— 
made good their escape. One of the battleships was sunk by air 
attack in the Straits of Bonifacio but the rest of the vessels arrived 
safely in Malta. Even in the Dodecanese the Germans struck early, 
securing the handing over of the largest island—Rhodes—after a 
short dive-bombing attack. 

The most spectacular coup of the Germans in Italy, however, 
was the rescue of Mussolini, who had been transferred from place 
to place after his arrest on 25th July. At the time of the armistice 
the Duce was at a mountain hotel in the Gran Sasso district of central 
Italy, and there, on 12th September, a body of German paratroops 
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descended to his rescue. Though his guards had orders to kill him 
in the event of any attempt at escape or rescue, their nerve failed 
them, and Mussolini was taken off to resume his suspended functions 
as Duce under German protection and to revert to “ Republican 
Fascism ”—a form of polity which he had abandoned more than 
twenty years before. The Duce’s new Cabinet, established at Verona, 
was a group of nonentities with the single exception of Marshal 
Graziani. Count Ciano was unlucky enough to fall foul of both 
- sides. His close association with the Axis policy, of which he had 
often boasted himself to have been the originator, made it exceed- 
ingly difficult for him to dissociate himself from his father-in-law’s 
most foolish and most detested actions, and soon after the Duce’s 
fall he was placed under “ house arrest”? in Rome. Before the end 
of August he and his wife had succeeded in escaping, but it was not 
likely that Hitler would forgive him the part he had played at the 
Fascist Grand Council. Two months later he was found by the 
Germans living alone and disguised in a country cottage; he was 
sent for trial as a traitor, condemned and executed. His wife escaped 
to Switzerland. 

Meanwhile the Allied assault on the Italian mainland had begun. 
General Eisenhower had planned a limited strategic encirclement 
movement in which one force would land on the toe of Italy whilst 
a second would be transported to the neighbourhood of Naples, 
secure a belt of territory across the peninsula, and cut off all the 
German troops in southern Italy. The landing-place selected for 
the latter force was Salerno, which was estimated to be the farthest 
point at which anything like reasonable fighter protection could be 
afforded to the expedition. Even so, fighters from the Sicilian bases 
would be able to spend little more than fifteen minutes over the 
landing-places. The plan was not the result of the Italian surrender: 
it had been worked out before the fall of Mussolini. German opera- 
tions in Italy were now under the control of Marshal Rommel, who 
once more scored a noteworthy success in extricating his threatened 
forces from a dangerous position. On 3rd September Montgomery’s 
army began its landings on the toe of Italy, occupying Reggio next 
day. On gth September British and American forces landed in 
Salerno Bay, capturing the town of Salerno two days later. Rommel 
hurried troops to the hills overlooking Salerno Bay with such speed 
that he was able to take the offensive within a few days, and the 
Allied force, which had expected to advance right across the penin- 
sula, found itself not only on the defensive but in danger of being 
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driven into the sea. As in Africa, Rommel knew that in the long 
run superior forces would compel him to withdraw towards the 
north of Italy, but the situation at Salerno gave him a momentary 
local superiority, and he made the most of his chance. For the 
better part of a week the Allies were hard put to it to retain their 
hold on the exposed beaches, but the arrival of reinforcements by 
sea slowly restored the position and on 17th September units of 
Montgomery’s army advancing along the west coast were in contact 
with the defenders of Salerno. For the Germans the battle now 
changed to one of defence; Kesselring maintained a line of strong 
positions in the hills until, on 28th September, he withdrew to 
Naples. The combatants had numbered about 80,000 a side. 

The southern end of Italy was overrun by the Allies with- 
out serious opposition. A new landing was made at Taranto and 
from that city the invaders advanced to Brindisi, Bari and Foggia. 
The Italians in Sardinia handed over the island when American 
troops arrived, and by 18th September the occupation was com- 
plete. The 12,000 German troops in Corsica withdrew to Bastia, 
fought a series of delaying actions in the hills to the west of that 
town and evacuated the island without much loss on 5th October. 
French troops arriving from Algiers took over the control of Corsica. 

The intended encirclement of the Germans in southern Italy 
having failed to materialize, the war in the Italian peninsula took on 
the characteristics of the struggle in Africa, with the Germans under 
Rommel tenaciously clinging to every point of vantage until forced 
to withdraw by superior numbers or when threatened with encircle- 
ment. ‘The great city of Naples, which had a population of a million, 
was evacuated on 1st October, but the Germans put up a sturdy fight 
on the river Volturno and again on the Garigliano where, some 
thirty-five miles beyond Naples, the Allies were finally checked and 
held up for the winter. On 3rd October Benevento fell, but the 
mountainous country of the central Italian front provided many 
opportunities for successful delaying action and little progress was 
made in this direction. On the east coast the Germans fell back 
from river-line to river-line until they made a more protracted stand 
on prepared lines just to the north of Vasto, where the Allied advance 
was halted until the following spring. 

During the autumn Montgomery returned to England to take 
charge of the preparations for the invasion of Western Europe in 
1944, and General Alexander assumed direct control of the whole 
Italian front. During the winter an attempt was made to encircle 
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the German forces in the Garigliano sector by landing a force of more 
than 40,000 men in their rear whilst the front line was engaged by 
a severe frontal assault. The surprise was complete: on 22nd January, 
1944, landings were made at Nettuno and Anzio without any opposi- 
tion. Speed was of the essence of these operations, but there was so 
much delay in exploiting the landings that the enemy were able to 
repeat their Salerno tactics, and the invaders, under the American 
General Clark, were soon forced on to the defensive. In spite of very 
severe fighting at Cassino, where almost every house in the town 
was defended by German troops to the last, the Allies failed to 
achieve a break through on the main front, and the operations were 
suspended some weeks later with very little improvement of the 
Allied positions in the south and with General Clark’s army, now 
considerably reinforced, dug in on a somewhat exposed position 
about seventy miles away to the north. 

The Italian people were now being treated by the Germans with 
no more consideration than the peoples of other occupied territories. 
The commandeering of supplies and valuables, forced labour on 
construction and transport work, the deportation of workers to 
Germany and wholesale reprisals for acts of sabotage and free- 
shooting became regular features of this new phase of the war in 
Italy. The Trentino, taken by Italy from Austria in 1918, was now 
annexed to Germany. On 13th October the Badoglio Government 
formally declared war on Germany and—since an ex-enemy that 
had not yet signed a peace treaty with the United Nations could 
hardly be called an ally—Italy was recognized as a “‘ co-belligerent ”’. 
By December. Italian units were fighting alongside the British and 
American forces. Meanwhile, the man who had brought all this 
trouble on Italy by his foolish collaboration with Hitler was now 
the chief figure in a puppet Government of no more significance 
than that of Major Quisling in Norway. Less than ten years before, 
Benito Mussolini, watching the departure of Hitler’s aeroplane from 
Venice after the first meeting between the two dictators, had re- 
marked, ‘‘ There flies a fool!’ 


CHAPTER XIX 
RUSSIA TAKES THE OFFENSIVE 


jee June, 1942, Anthony Eden, speaking in the name of the British 


Government, declared that, “‘ Full understanding has been 
reached with Russia with regard to the urgent task of creating a 
second front in Europe in 1942”. This pronouncement was no 


mere bluff intended for German consumption. In April the British 
Government had decided to launch an invasion of France during 
the coming months in sufficient strength to divert appreciable Ger- 
man forces from the Russian war zones. Yet such a campaign could 
hardly prove more than a diversion. On Japan’s entry into the 
war it had been decided that the United States should concentrate 
her immediate attention upon the Pacific zones whilst Britain would 
shoulder the main burden of the war in Europe; until American 
resources in man-power and material were more fully developed it 
was unlikely that an invasion of the European Continent could be 
mounted on a large enough scale to form a serious menace to Hitler. 
Furthermore, the immediate need of armaments and munitions was 
on the Russian front itself, where a supreme effort was called for to 
prevent Germany obtaining control of the Caucasian oilfields, and 
a great deal of the material which might have gone to a European 
Second Front was hurried off into Russia. 

Churchill, in a famous broadcast outlining the transition from a 
peace-time to a war-time economy, had given three years as the 
approximate duration of the switch-over. In the first year, when 
factories were being built and machines produced, there would be 
little or no increase in production; in the second year “a little” 
would be produced; in the third “ quite a lot’”’—and thereafter 
“as much as you like”. If the serious beginning of rearmament in 
Britain is dated from the outbreak of war, the completion of the 
process would be achieved somewhere about September, 1942, and 
in fact it was just about this time that the utterances of national 
leaders indicated that Great Britain had reached her peak of produc- 
tion, apart from such marginal increases as could be promoted by 
skilful reorganization and rationalization of industry. The American 
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France, though the fact that the United States was not officially 
a belligerent prevented the full effect of the rearmament. American 
industry, however, being so much bigger than that of Britain, could 
produce far more than the maximum production of the British Isles 
long before the expiry of the third year of preparation, and it was 
expected that the combined war effort of the British Empire and the 
United States would be turning out enough material in 1943 to 
enable a Second Front of considerable magnitude to be formed on 
the Continent of Europe. The huge programmes outlined in Con- 
gress immediately after Pearl Harbour confirmed this impression. 
At the close of the year 1941 Churchill, commenting on the prospect 
of a great change in the situation during the coming twelvemonth, 
said that the expected improvement would “ enable us to assume 
the initiative on an ample scale’ after the end of 1942. 

Figures and estimates published from time to time indicated the 
steady overtaking of Axis production by that of the United Nations. 
In normal times Britain and America produced double the amount 
of steel that came from the mills of Hitler-Europe, whilst British 
and American motor and aero engines had outnumbered those 
produced in the whole of the rest of the world by five to one. It 
was therefore not very surprising that in the second quarter of 1942 
the United Nations output of munitions of all kinds—including the 
production of the Soviet Union—should be estimated at double the 
output of the enemy countries. By the end of 1942 United States 
production alone was calculated as exceeding that of all the enemy 
countries put together. In the second quarter of 1943 total United 
Nations production was estimated as more than three times that of 
the Axis countries and their satellites. British plus American plane 
output overtook that of the enemy in June, 1942, and by September 
the United States plane output alone was reckoned greater than that 
of the Axis. 

Shipping for long remained the weakest spot in the armament 
of the United Nations. Though the U-boat situation never became 
as serious as at its worst period during the Kaiser’s war, there were 
very bad patches during the summers of 1941 and 1942, and though 
the building of new ships proceeded apace, there were some months 
in which the losses considerably exceeded the new launchings. 
Britain and America between them had a shipbuilding capacity four 
times that of the rest of the world, and new yards were being opened 
in the United States and in Canada, where an amazing shipbuilding 
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a few small coasting steamers and light craft; by the spring of 1942 
Canada was launching nearly as much shipping tonnage as Great 
Britain. At this period of the war Britain was producing ships at the 
rate of approximately a million tons a year, whilst American output 
had reached the rate of five million tons a year. By September, 
1942, the situation had improved—losses of about half a million tons 
a month were being counterbalanced by buildings at the rate of 
600,000 tons a month. During the latter period of the year the 
improvement continued; the net gain in tonnage for the latter half of 
1942 was one and a quarter million tons. The total of Allied shipping 
losses for 1942 was close on 12,000,000 tons, but on balance the 
new launchings more than counterbalanced this huge figure. Losses 
of ships in convoy always showed but a small fraction of the average 
losses, and even the convoys to Russia got through with sinkings 
which amounted to little more than 10 per cent of the total number 
of ships employed. Insurance rates for convoyed ships in the Atlantic 
were only 1 per cent in the spring of 1942, and during the year anti- 
submarine measures made increasingly large areas of that ocean 
unsafe for U-boats. Nevertheless, the cumulative losses of Allied 
shipping were of serious dimensions, and when the “ bad patch ”’ 
of 1942 came along, the Allied leaders had many anxious days. It 
was this partial crisis in the shipping situation which proved the 
decisive factor in the abandonment of those schemes for a second 
front in Europe which had raised the hopes of Stalin during the 
summer of 1942. 

The war stimulated the shipbuilding industry in many parts of 
the world. Even before Pearl Harbour the United States had 121 
shipyards in action, and between them they produced an average of 
one 10,000 ton ship a day. In August, 1942, a hundred such ships 
were launched, and by March, 1943, the rate of production was 
five 10,000 ton ships a day. Mr. Kaiser’s yards set the example of 
rapid building, reducing the time needed for construction to 56 days 
per ship. The new craft were standardized: the ‘“‘ Liberty Ships ” 
were replaced in the spring of 1943 by the “ Victory Ships ”? which 
were stronger and swifter. American production had by now reached 
the rate of 12,000,000 tons a year. Alongside this enormous increase 
in production there was a steady improvement in methods of defence 
against U-boats; these two factors together redressed the balance to 
such an extent that by May, 1943, new tonnage was exceeding losses 
by three to one, whilst U-boats were being sunk more rapidly than 
they could be replaced by new construction. June, 1943, saw a 
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record: new launchings exceeded sinkings of Allied tonnage by seven 
_ to one. In August more U-boats were sunk than Allied steamships. 

The situation at the end of 1942 pointed to two obvious landing 
centres for the second front in Europe. Hitler’s vastly-extended 
coast-line presented many harbours and beaches which were ideal 
for landings, but the double necessity for economizing shipping 
space and for providing adequate air protection for the invasion 
restricted selection to those coasts which were situated within a 
couple of hundred miles of air bases that were in Allied hands. The 
north coast of France and the adjacent coasts of Belgium and 
Holland—the old ktora ltoribus contraria—presented the shortest 
sea voyage and were faced at short range by the numerous aero- 
dromes in England and by the main munition centres of Great 
Britain. One transport vessel could perform several journeys back- 
wards and forwards in this area for one journey between Scotland 
and Norway or between North Africa and the south of France. The 
inevitable occupation of Tunisia would provide good bases for the 
invasion of Italy via Sicily. Attacks on the Balkan Peninsula and on 
the German-controlled coast of the Black Sea were, of course, de- 
pendent on the use of Turkish bases, but Turkey had so far shown 
no eagerness to participate actively in the campaigns of the United 
Nations, and the Western Powers were reluctant to impose such 
pressure upon the Turks as would force them to put these important 
strategical points at the disposal of Britain and America. 

From the strategic point of view the ideal landing-places were in 
France and on the eastern shores of the Balkan Peninsula. These 
were the only areas in which there was a serious chance of being 
able to attain the primary aim of strategy—the destruction as a 
fighting force of large masses of enemy troops. With so skilful a 
foe as Nazi Germany, invasions of outlying territories which gave 
ample opportunities for a fighting withdrawal would not count for 
very much, except inasmuch as the loss of territory, the conquest 
of which had been accompanied by such loud boasts, might weaken 
enemy morale. Invasion of Norway, Italy or the southern part of 
the Balkan Peninsula might lead to the liberation of those countries 
from the Nazi yoke, but the prospects were not good for encircle- 
ment and destruction of large German armies. The Italians would 
probably surrender when their homeland was invaded, but the value 
of Italian divisions had by the end of 1942 shrunk to very little and 
the fall of Italy would not mortally injure German power. Norway, 
with its mountain masses and its narrow valleys, presented better 
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opportunities for a well-equipped army to defend than for an invader 
to conquer, whilst the southern and western coasts of the Balkan 
Peninsula were backed by a mountainous hinterland where progress 
would be slow and costly for any invader. In both these areas the 
Germans had had many months to prepare defences. Italy presented 
better opportunities for penetration from the sea, but in all these 
countries invasion would probably be followed by slow advances 
against a fighting defence which would enable the German armies to 
make an ultimate withdrawal with comparatively little loss. Denmark 
and the north-western coast of Germany, apart from their distance 
from Allied air bases, were better strategic aims, as leading to the 
heart of the enemy’s great defence system, but for this very reason 
they would be exceptionally well fortified and defended. France 
and the eastern Balkan coasts, however, were a different proposition. 

A single invasion of France, whether directed on to the northern 
or the southern coasts, would probably not achieve the destructive 
effect desired. Overwhelmed in the coastal area, the Germans would 
fall back in the direction of the central core of their defence—towards 
the old Siegfried Line positions and towards the Alpine passes into 
Italy. A double invasion, however, might accomplish an encircling 
movement, particularly if the advance were held back in the first 
area of invasion until a powerful force could strike rapidly in from 
the second. One could well visualize an invasion on the Mediter- 
ranean shores temporarily held—with the deliberate consent of the 
invaders—on the line of the Cevennes, followed by a much more 
powerful invasion of the Channel coastlands which would roll down 
on the rear of the Germans in southern France before there was time 
for a wholesale evacuation of France. On the eastern coast of the 
Balkan Peninsula conditions were still more favourable. Protected 
by air bases in European ‘Turkey, an invasion of the northern stretch 
of the Bulgarian coast and of the flat land near the mouth of the 
Danube might well prove the prelude to a sweep northward across 
the low country between the Carpathians and the Black Sea to the 
rear of the German position in Ukraine. The Red Army, then in 
the neighbourhood of the Donetz, would form the other wing of 
the encircling movement by which perhaps a million or more German 
troops would eventually be put out of action in Ukraine. Even if 
such a movement were frustrated, there was a secondary objective 
of great importance in this area. The plain of the Lower Danube 
was the only local area in Europe outside Germany itself in which 
a crippling blow could be struck at the enemy’s war effort. The 
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capture, or even the destruction of the oil supplies of Rumania 
would reduce the enemy’s capacity for waging war in the next phase 
of the struggle to a marked degree. 

Armed resistance on the part of Turkey to an Allied attempt to 
secure the necessary bases could have frustrated such a scheme for 
long enough to allow the Germans to take measures to avoid en- 
circlement in Ukraine, but the threat to leave Turkey isolated and 
friendless after the war would almost certainly have persuaded a 
State that feared future aggressions from her powerful Russian 
neighbour to become one of the United Nations. In January, 1943, 
Churchill and General Alexander held a conference with represen- 
tatives of the Turkish Government at Adana; further military con- 
sultations took place between British and Turks in June, and that the 
British Government was left with high hopes of obtaining at least 
unrestricted passage through Turkish territorial waters and the use 
of Turkish airfields to cover the passage of the large Allied army in 
Syria to the Balkans was evident from the prophecy which Churchill 
made during the summer that “ before the leaves of autumn fall ”’ 
there would be big developments, not only in southern but also in 
south-eastern Europe. Ismet Inénii, the President of Turkey, was, 
however, still inclined to listen to the counsels of those who urged 
that the less Turkey exposed herself to the perils of becoming a war 
zone the better it would be, and the leaves of autumn fell without 
anything more spectacular in the Balkan zone than the descent of a 
small number of British airborne troops on a few of the Italian 
islands in the Dodecanese. In September, 1943, British troops 
established themselves on Cos, Leros and Samos, and a little later 
on Simi and Stampalia. With the superior protection of their 
numerous local air bases, the Germans effected the expulsion or 
capture of all these little garrisons before the end of November. As 
late as 19th October General Smuts was still hoping for a serious 
advance into the Balkans, but the Turks continued to put obstacles 
in the way of the United Nations. 

On 6th December Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt met at Teheran 
in Persia to discuss future plans of action, and the two latter leaders 
spent a couple of days at Cairo in the company of President Ismet 
Inénii just before the Teheran meeting. From the large military 
staff that accompanied the Turkish President it was obvious that 
detailed schemes of action involving Turkish participation were 
under discussion, and again hopes of obtaining easy access to the 
Balkan coasts were raised. From statements in the Turkish Press 
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at a later date it would appear that Ismet gave the Allies to under- 
stand that the Turks would be ready to come openly into alliance 
with the United Nations at the New Year. Whatever may have 
been the qualifications with which such a suggestion was hedged 
round, the failure of Turkey to fulfil the hopes of the Allies provoked 
something like a breach between Ismet and the Western Powers. 
On 6th February, 1944, the British military mission which had been 
nominally supervising the delivery of Lease-Lend material at Ankara 
suddenly left for England. Allied pressure on Turkey forced the 
cessation of the lucrative trade in chrome—which the Turks were 
selling to Germany as an important ingredient in munitions steel— 
in April, and a week later the British military mission returned to 
Ankara. Once again it looked as though the temporizing Ismet was 
considering coming down on the Allied side of the fence. Mean- 
while it had become obvious that the Balkans as a main theatre of 
operations in the much-discussed ‘“‘ Second Front” might be to a 
large extent ruled out. 

It was widely believed that the great blow would be launched in 
France, where there had been several small-scale raids during 1942. 
In March a force was landed at St. Nazaire, inflicting considerable 
damage upon the harbour installations before it left. In April and 
June there had been two raids in the neighbourhood of Boulogne 
and in August a somewhat larger force, numbering about 6000 men, 
momentarily occupied the port of Dieppe. After nine hours ashore 
they were driven out with a loss of nearly half their numbers. When 
Churchill and Roosevelt met at Casablanca in Morocco in January, 
1943, and it was announced that the military plans discussed covered 
the period to the following October and that the general policy was 
to dispose of Hitler first and then to turn upon the Japanese—Italy 
being ignored—expectations of a first-class offensive were heightened. 
But the spring and the summer saw nothing more than the slow 
and steady advance of the Allies in North Africa, followed by the 
systematic conquest of Sicily and the southern parts of the Italian 
mainland. The advent of winter found the only invasion of the 
Continent of Europe painfully struggling forward on a front of less 
than a hundred miles in the south of Italy. 

This was hardly the “‘ Second Front ” which had been anticipated. 
The reasons for the failure of the invasion scheme of 1942 to 
materialize were clear enough, but neither the British nor the 
American Government attempted to excuse the failure of 1943. 
Churchill, usually so frank about the shortcomings of the British 
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military effort, made one of his few departures from apt phraseology 
when, on the last day of August, he referred to the American and 
British strategy in Europe as “‘ bold and daring’. It was, in fact, 
the very reverse of bold and daring: its defenders might call it slow 
and sure—its critics called it pedestrian and unimaginative—and a 
case could well be made out for waiting until the further develop- 
ment of American war industry and the training of further man- 
power could give greater certainty to the chances of success. From 
the British point of view particularly, there was much to be said for 
avoiding the risk of heavy casualties. Great Britain possessed only 
a third of the population of the United States and less than a quarter 
of that of the Soviet Union; an offensive which risked heavy losses 
in man-power was a danger, not so much to the chances of a United 
Nations victory in the war as to the prospects of the British nation 
in the post-war years. Thus, to wait until the odds should be more 
heavily on the side of the Allies might be preferred to an alternative 
policy which could be dubbed “ rash and foolhardy’. Under no 
stretch of the imagination, however, could the policy adopted be 
correctly described as “ bold and daring ’”’. 

In 1943, then, as in 1942, though the German High Command 
expected a multiple invasion of the Continent during the summer, 
it was left to the Russians to bear the brunt of the heavy fighting 
against Nazi Germany. The Western Powers certainly fulfilled their 
promises of “‘ Aid to Russia” in the shape of munitions of war, a 
steady stream of which poured into the Soviet Union throughout the 
year. The Russian High Command made good use of these weapons. 
For the first time in the Russian war the superiority of force was in 
the hands of the defenders. In 1942 the campaign had begun with 
a local Russian offensive calculated to delay and upset the big offen- 
sive planned by the Germans: in 1943 the parts were reversed. 
On sth July Hitler launched a local offensive on both sides of the 
salient in the Russian lines round Kursk. Though the assault was 
delivered by 400,000 troops, equipped with vast numbers of tanks, 
in no sector did it make greater progress than twenty-two miles, and 
when a strong counter-offensive was launched by the Russians the 
German advance was held; by 24th July all these local gains had 
been wiped out. 

Though Hitler could still dispose of more than three million 
troops along the Russian front, of which two and three-quarter 
millions were Germans, the course of the campaign now went 
steadily against him. Resolved not to repeat the mistake of Stalin- 
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grad, the German generals now invariably withdrew in time to avoid 
encirclement, and the number of prisoners taken by the Russians 
was extremely small compared with the magnitude of the operations. 
In killed and wounded, however, the German casualties were high. 
The quality of the average German soldier had markedly deteri- 
orated since the campaign of 1941: more than half the enthusiastic 
young athletes who had formed the spearheads of the Nazi invasions 
of Poland, Norway, the Netherlands, France, the Balkans and Russia 
had been killed—most of them in the great Russian battles. ‘The 
satellite contingents—Rumanians, Hungarians, Slovaks and Finns— 
had little heart left in the struggle, and their Governments were 
already cautiously angling for chances to withdraw from the German 
alliance. Nevertheless, when all is considered, the German retreat, 
which after the middle of July was almost continuous on one sector 
or another, was well handled and never degenerated into a rout. 

The Russian offensive began on 13th July opposite the German 
positions at Orel and was gradually extended southward to the 
Donetz and to the Black Sea. In September, when the fighting in 
the south had reached a high pitch of intensity, a new offensive was 
begun in the direction of Smolensk. Northward of Velikie Luki 
there were only minor actions. By the end of August the Russians 
could show a long list of liberated towns, including Orel, Bielgorod, 
Kharkov—which thus changed hands for the fourth time—and 
Taganrog. During September the gains included Stalino, Mariupol 
and Poltava, and by the end of the month the Russians had reached 
the Dnieper on a fairly wide front, capturing Kremenchug on 29th 
September. Farther north Briansk and Smolensk were taken during 
this month, and in the Caucasus region a smaller offensive gradually 
squeezed the Germans out of the small patch of territory that they 
still occupied in this area: the port of Novorossisk fell on 16th 
September, after a fierce five-day battle, and by gth October the 
whole Kuban Peninsula had been cleared. 

It was the intention of the German High Command to abandon 
all that part of Ukraine which lies east of the Dnieper, except for the 
stretch of territory between the great bend and the Crimea. A 
strong line of fortified positions had been constructed along the 
course of the river from the Pripet Marshes to the great bend and 
thence southward to the Sea of Azov near Melitopol. On this 
“winter line”? the Nazi armies were to resist until the campaign 
of 1944. ‘The most brilliant success of the 1943 campaign in Russia 
was the forcing of this line after very heavy fighting on a wide front 
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during the month of October. Dniepropetrovsk fell on 25th October, 

and on 6th November Kiev, the third largest city in the Soviet 
Union, was entered by the Russian forces of liberation. Eight days 
later Cherkassy was stormed, and the Red Army began to extend 
their now numerous bridgeheads and to advance into western 
Ukraine. Meanwhile a fierce battle of eleven days at the southern 
end of this front drove the Germans from Melitopol and back upon 
the line of the Dnieper. The German forces in the Crimea thus 
found themselves cut off from land communication with the other 
German corps: on 1st November the Isthmus of Perekop was 
occupied by the Russians after severe fighting. 

The advent of winter conditions was now making it problematical 
how long the large-scale fighting could continue. Snow fell in 
Ukraine on gth November, and by the first week of December all 
the fronts north of Kiev had seen heavy snowfalls. As the winter 
progressed, however, it became clear that, though the unusually 
favourable conditions of the previous year were not to be attained, 
the ground and the temperature were such as to enable the Red 
generals to continue their offensive on a moderately large scale. 
The main weight of this winter offensive was concentrated in 
Ukraine, where the forcing of the Dnieper line was exploited by 
vigorous drives westward. A temporary rally of the Germans threw 
the Red Army back from Zhitomir in mid-November, but by the 
end of the year this town had again been liberated. By this time, 
the total of German killed in the campaigning since 5th July was in 
the neighbourhood of a million, and about 150,000 square miles of 
territory had been liberated during this period. The total of German 
prisoners, however, was little more than 100,000, for the Nazi policy 
of protracted resistance and withdrawal by slow stages had on the 
whole been markedly successful. Nevertheless, the steady drain of 
the war of attrition on the man-power of Germany and her allies 
was becoming increasingly severe. 

The pressure in western Ukraine was maintained almost without 
cease until well into the spring. Gradually the whole of this fertile 
and productive area was swept clear of the enemy. Nicopol, with its 
important manganese mines, and Krivoi Rog, the great iron centre, 
were seized during February. The great port of Odessa fell on roth 
April, and next day a violent assault on the Crimea, both from the 
Isthmus of Perekop and across the straits of Kertch, forced the 
Germans back across the peninsula; on 8th May Sebastopol fell, 
and the whole of the Crimea was freed from Nazi occupation. ‘The 
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last of the German garrisons had been withdrawn by sea, suffering 
heavy losses through bombardment by Russian aircraft and by units 
of the Red fleet. Farther north, towards the Pripet Marshes, the 
Russians made slower advances until they crossed the old Polish 
frontier in January; Rovno and Lutsk were taken during February 
and in March the Red Army entered Dubno. Meanwhile, the 
flanks of these two movements were gaining contact on the borders 
of Rumania; on 2nd April Russian troops from Ukraine entered 
Rumanian territory, and the advance continued through the Northern 
Bukovina as far as the old Czech frontier near the Tartar Pass. The 
Germans and Rumanians gradually withdrew behind the line of the 
Dniester; north of Chisinau the Russian advances on their flank 
forced them to retire their left wing to a series of positions between 
the Dniester and the Carpathians slightly to the north of Chisinau 
and Jassy. ‘To the north of the Pripet Marshes, where climatic 
conditions were more severe, progress was slower. Local operations 
between Velikie Luki and the Pripet Marshes led to the occupation 
of Gomel at the end of November, but the most spectacular success 
in this northern sector was the eruption of the garrison of Leningrad 
on 19th January. After a terrific bombardment of the German lines, 
the Russians broke through the enemy positions and swept the 
whole of this part of the Nazi front back to the river Narva and 
Lake Peipus. The ancient city of Novgorod was liberated, though 
both Narva town and Pskov resisted all efforts to storm them. 

The highly-successful operations during the winter and early 
spring were of good augury for the great campaign which the Red 
Army leaders were preparing as part of the general scheme for the 
assault on the whole German position in Europe. Large armies of 
British and Americans were massing in England and Northern 
Ireland. ‘The Allied forces in southern Italy were being heavily 
reinforced. ‘The army of the Levant, frustrated of its hopes of 
invading the Balkans in 1943 by the failure of the Turks to co- 
operate in the plan discussed at Adana, was still a very powerful 
force and could be transferred to any point in the Mediterranean. 
The air offensive against German production centres had been 
stepped up during the winter until it attained a pitch hitherto barely 
imagined. From their new advanced lines, on the Narva, in Polish 
Ukraine, in the Carpathian foothills and along the Dniester, the 
Russians waited eagerly for the great offensive which would finally 
liberate the remainder of their territory from the Nazi yoke and 
carry the Soviet banners forward to Berlin. 


CHAPTER XX 
JAPAN ON THE DEFENSIVE 


el panes rapid extension of the Japanese conquests during the months 
following Pearl Harbour rejoiced the Nazis inasmuch as they 
promised to divert the American and British war efforts away from 
the Continent of Europe. It was inevitable that this result should 
follow, but the degree to which the diversion would extend was 
another question. The Roosevelt Administration was wise enough 
to keep before its eyes the vastly superior might of Germany as 
compared with that of Japan. With Japan defeated, Germany would 
still occupy a most powerful position, from which she could be 
ousted only by stupendous efforts. With Germany defeated, Japan 
could be reduced to submission with comparative ease. Thus, little 
more than a month after Pearl Harbour, on 12th January, 1942, 
Colonel Knox, speaking in the name of the American Government, 
declared that the Pacific area could wait until the major task of the 
war—the destruction of Hitler’s power in Europe—had been effected. 
He went on to say that, as the first step towards the overthrow of 
Nazism, the Battle of the Atlantic must be the immediate concern 
of the United States Government. 

This, however, did not mean that the Japanese were to be given 
a free hand to. extend their conquests indefinitely. The more bases 
in the Pacific area fell to Japan, the longer it would take and the 
harder it would be to reverse the movement of the combatant forces 
when the time came for full-scale action in the Far East. The policy 
agreed upon by Britain and America was therefore to build up, as 
rapidly as possible, sufficient forces in the South Pacific and in 
India to check the further advance of the enemy. When the line 
separating the opponents had been established, efforts in this war 
zone would be restricted to holding the Japanese until the great 
enemy in Europe had been vanquished. Thus the Allied forces in 
the Far East were continuously strengthened up to the point at 
which they secured a small superiority in men and material. With 
this superiority they proceeded to force the enemy on to the defen- 
sive, but the attacks that they made were on a comparatively small 
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directed to securing an extension and improvement of the bases 
from which an eventual grand offensive would be launched. By the 
middle of 1942 the Allied forces had been strengthened to such an 
extent that at no point was there a serious fear that the Japanese 
would effect any further conquests of appreciable magnitude, and 
from now on the movements discernible in this vast war zone went 
slowly but steadily in favour of the United Nations. This was 
announced in Washington at the beginning of 1943 as the phase of 
‘defensive attrition’, but the process began considerably earlier 
than this date. 

The first notable counterstroke of the Allies was directed at a 
strategic position which, though not in Japanese occupation, was 
regarded as in acute danger of a further enemy advance. It was 
known that the Japanese were planning to seize the harbours of the 
large French island of Madagascar and from thence to conduct a 
vigorous campaign against the Allies’ sea communications to the 
Indian and Far Eastern fighting zones. In March, 1942, a British 
expedition left home waters for this destination, and on 5th May 
commandos and paratroops landed near the important naval base 
of Diego Suarez, completed by the French in 1935 after ten years 
of construction work. Madagascar was still under the control of 
French officials who followed the lead of Vichy, and the invasion 
was at first stiffly resisted. The garrisons, however, were small, and 
consisted mainly of black troops; the British force had been made 
adequate in numbers and equipment for the task in hand. Diego 
Suarez fell on 7th May, and a blockade of the island was established. 
In July the island of Mayotte fell, but it was not until September 
that the full scale of the attack developed. The small naval station 
at Majunga fell on 10th September, and an advance was begun on 
the administrative capital at Antananarivo. Negotiations for an 
armistice proving abortive, the advance was resumed; ‘Tamatave 
was reached on 18th September and five days later the capital fell. 
Fighting continued in several parts of the island until November, 
the sharpest action being fought at Ambositra. On 5th November 
the remaining French forces surrendered. 

Meanwhile an offensive had been launched directly at the Japanese 
in the Pacific zone by Australian and American forces in New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands. Few areas of the huge island of 
New Guinea had as yet been settled by Europeans, and the white 
settlements were strung out at long intervals along the lengthy coast- 
line. ‘The Australians had never been ejected from the Port Moresby 
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area in the south-east, whilst a small Dutch garrison still held 
-Merauke in the south-west. Port Moresby now became a base from 
which the Allies planned to move northwards against the numerous 
Japanese airfields and other bases on the north-east coast. The 
early activities were mainly tentative, and the enemy were still 
calculating on continuing their own offensive, planning the invasion 
of Queensland as the first step in the conquest of Australia. To 
secure an advanced base for this campaign, attacks were made by 
sea on Port Moresby in March and May, 1942, but the convoys of 
troopships were scattered and largely destroyed by Allied planes. 
A landing of Japanese troops at Milne Bay in August proved disas- 
trous to the invaders, and within a month the enemy force had been 
annihilated. When the rainy season came to an end in November, 
the Australian advance across the island from Port Moresby began; 
Kokoda was stormed on 2nd November, Buna and Gona fell in 
December, and by the end of January the Japanese forces in the 
Buna-Gona area had been entirely destroyed. As was customary 
with Japanese armies, few surrendered as prisoners: annihilation 
by slaughter was the only means of bringing enemy resistance to an 
end. 

The New Guinea campaign well illustrates the policy followed by 
the Allies during the concentration of their main effort against Ger- 
many. Always slightly superior to the Japanese, the Australian and 
American forces made slow but steady progress, moving at what 
seemed a very leisurely pace from one isolated coast settlement to 
another, reducing the Japanese garrisons by attrition until yet another 
stage in the emancipation of the great island was completed. The 
summer rains made operations difficult for a large part of the year, 
and the fighting took place among the luxuriant jungles in conditions 
of extreme heat, rain and mud. No remarkable gains were registered 
for nearly ten months after the successes at Buna and Gona; then, 
in September, 1943, the small ports of Salamaua, Lae and Finschaven 
were captured. In the spring of 1944 American landings were made 
at points in the Dutch part of the island and a footing was gained 
on the adjacent Schouten Islands, whilst in September the Halma- 
heira Islands were occupied. There were still about 60,000 Japanese 
troops in New Guinea at this time, and with the ever-increasing 
Allied command of the sea and the air it was becoming difficult to 
maintain the flow of munitions and supplies to the remaining gar- 
risons. Nevertheless, whenever attacked, these little garrisons always 
displayed the same tough vigour, and even when Germany sur- 
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rendered to the United Nations in May, 1945, there were still 
several Japanese strongholds in and around Wewak. 

The American operations in the Solomon Islands began in 
August, 1942, with the capture of the small island of Tulagi, which 
possesses an excellent harbour. The assault next passed to the 
large island of Guadalcanal, where the Japanese had constructed one 
of their largest aerodromes in this area. Very severe fighting on 
land and sea and in the air accompanied the progress of this series 
of operations, the Americans losing five cruisers, the Australians one 
cruiser and the Japanese a battleship and three cruisers. ‘The com- 
plete conquest of Guadalcanal was not completed until February, 
1943, when the last Japanese troops were evacuated to adjacent 
islands. By the end of 1943 the enemy had been driven out of the 
whole group except Bougainville Island, whilst during December, 
1942, a lodgment had been effected by Americans upon New 
Britain. 

So far nothing had been done to eject the Japanese from the 
Aleutian Islands, where the enemy had come geographically nearest 
to the American homeland. On 11th May, 1943, however, a United 
States force landed on Attu Island, and within three weeks the 
Japanese garrisons had been expelled. Bombings and landings took 
place here and on other islands of the chain under climatic conditions 
of almost perpetual fog, but in spite of the difficulties the enemy 
were expelled from Kiska and such other islands as they had occupied, 
the whole chain being free of the Japanese invaders by the end of 
August. 

In November, 1943, the Americans began a long campaign to 
sweep up the host of small islands extending eastwards from the 
Philippines to a distance of some three thousand miles. The main 
value of these islands to the Japanese was as air bases from which 
they could hinder the approach to their larger territories of hostile 
fleets. The first American attacks were launched against the northern 
Gilbert Islands, all of which had been cleared of Japanese by the 
end of the year. In February, 1944, the advance was continued into 
the Marshall Islands—the first attempt to seize territory which had 
been under Japanese control before the outbreak of war. By the 
month of May the enemy had been restricted to four of these islands. 
In March another expedition was launched more than a thousand 
miles to the west of the Marshalls: several of the Admiralty group 
were occupied. In June a yet more distant operation was initiated 
with the landing of troops on Saipan in the Japanese Mandated 
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Islands of the Mariannes. Adjacent to this group lies the American 
island of Guam, seized by the Japanese in the early days of the 
war. An American force which landed here in July regained pos- 
session of the island after a few weeks of hard fighting. In September 
it was the turn of the Pelews to become a war zone, and apart from 
the larger islands off the north-east coast of New Guinea there were 
now few Japanese posts from which future attacks on the Philippines 
or on the homeland of Japan could be hindered. Progress in this 
long campaign of “island hopping ’’ was not easy: the Japanese 
contested every foothold with their usual disregard of human life, 
and tiny islets, of fifth-rate significance from even a tactical view- 
point, were held until their garrisons had been completely exter- 
minated. The early weeks of 1945 saw a further advance to the 
Volcano Islands, where Iwojima held out until March, the defenders 
losing 23,000 in killed. On 27th March an American force landed in 
Keramo Island in the Ryukus, bringing the forward fighting zones 
to within fairly close range of both the Chinese and the Japanese 
coasts; five days later landings took place on Okinawa, the largest 
and most powerfully defended of the Ryukus, situated only 325 
miles from Japan. 

On 19th October, 1944, a major campaign was initiated against 
the Philippines, a large American force landing on the island of 
Leyte. It took more than two months to overcome the last enemy 
resistance on this large and populous island, but by 26th December 
the invaders found themselves in full possession of their first large 
base in the Philippines. The Japanese lost nearly 120,000 in killed 
during this campaign but, as usual, few prisoners were taken. In 
December a landing was made on Mindoro, and on gth January, 
1945, Luzon was invaded in strength, successful landings taking 
place in the Lingayen Gulf, from which an immediate advance was 
made towards Manila. The Philippine capital was first entered on 
4th February; it took a month to clear the city of the enemy. By 
the end of February Corregidor had been reoccupied, and during 
March Palawan, Mindanao and Cebu were invaded. On 4th May 
Davao in Mindanao was occupied. 

The full weight of American naval supremacy was now being 
felt. By the middle of 1944 there were nearly a hundred American 
aircraft carriers, large and small, in Pacific waters, the great majority 
having been built since Pearl Harbour. After the landing on Leyte 
the Japanese fleet made a great effort to halt the attack on the 
Philippines. The main Japanese naval forces were concentrated for 
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this operation, moving on the American transports off the coast of 
Leyte in three columns—from north, west and south-west. The 
American fleet accepted action and, as was now usual, the main 
destruction was wrought by aircraft. In the two-day battle of the 
Sulu Sea, fought on 23rd and 24th October, the Japanese lost two 
battleships, six cruisers, four aircraft carriers and several destroyers, 
whilst many other craft were heavily damaged. The American 
losses were limited to one aircraft carrier, two destroyers and three 
smaller vessels. It was the return match for Pearl Harbour, and 
control of the High Seas passed definitely into the hands of the 
Allies. During the first four months of 1945 the Japanese lost one 
and three-quarter million tons of mercantile shipping as the result 
of American and British attacks launched from the new island air 
bases. In another sea fight off the south coast of Japan on 7th April, 
the Japanese lost yet another battleship, two more cruisers and three 
destroyers, all the losses being due to air attack. In this action the 
Americans did not lose a single ship. 

The change in the balance of military strength was marked also 
in Burma. Here, for about two years, the situation had remained 
almost unchanged, with the Japanese troops stretched out along the 
Indian frontier and actually across it at some points. In the Kachin 
area, in the far north of Burma, there was a force of Chinese troops, 
now commanded by the American General Stilwell. There was a 
minor campaign towards the seaward end of the frontier during the 
last weeks of 1942, and the British positions were slightly improved, 
though during the following year most of the gains were wiped out 
by Japanese counter-moves. During the spring of 1944 there was 
considerable activity along the inland sectors of the front, the 
Japanese trying to open up a route across the hills to enable them 
to launch an offensive into India, whilst the British were trying to 
move forward to gain touch with Stilwell’s Chinese in Kachin. A 
strong force of British airborne troops landed behind the enemy 
lines in the Chindwin River area, but little was effected by either of 
the combatants until the latter part of the year. There was an 
awkward moment when a British force was cut off in the coastal 
region and reduced to supplies sent by air, but this column managed 
to overcome superior numbers of Japanese and regain contact with 
its bases. The Burmese campaign was fought under conditions of 
jungle warfare, and the tropical climate took a heavy toll of the 
British troops. In the first half of 1944 alone there were nearly a 
quarter of a million cases of sickness in the Imperial forces, though 
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mostly of brief duration: only ten per cent of these became permanent 
casualties. 

In August, 1944, full-scale operations were initiated by the Allied 
High Command, which in South-Eastern Asia had been placed under 
the supreme direction of Lord Louis Mountbatten in November, 
1943. The attack was made in three great columns. One pressed 
along the coast and captured Akyab. To the north of this column 
the Japanese who had crossed the Indian frontier were driven back, 
and after very hard fighting round Imphal and Kohima, the British 
force moved slowly southwards into Burma, capturing Tiddim and 
Kalewa. From the north the Chinese army, commanded at first by 
Stilwell and later by another American, General Sultan, pressed 
southward in the general direction of Mandalay. As they proceeded, 
they laid further stretches of a new highway from Ledo in Assam 
with the object of linking it up with the old Burma Road as soon 
as they should penetrate so far; with the highway a pipe-line for 
petroleum was constructed. For six months this army fought its 
way steadily forward against tough opposition, entering Mitkyina on 
3rd August and Bhamo in December. Before the end of the year 
1944 the centre column had obtained contact with the Chinese at 
Wuntho on the North Burma Railway. From the beginning of 1945 
Japanese resistance began to show marked signs of weakening and 
progress became much more rapid. On 23rd January the Burma 
Road was reached, and a fortnight later the first convoy for three 
years arrived in China along the new Ledo Road and the northern 
section of the Burma Road. On 7th March Lashio was captured. 
Meanwhile, by a wide outflanking movement, the central army 
swung round west of Mandalay and cut that city’s communications 
by rail to the south on 1st March. The direct drive for Mandalay 
began a week later, and after eleven days of street fighting the British 
secured control of the whole of the city. The advance on Rangoon 
proceeded at the same rapid pace, and that great oriental port and 
city was regained on 3rd May. 

Since the beginning of the big drive into Burma the Japanese 
had lost nearly 100,000 in killed, whilst the Allied casualties in 
battle were less than 20,000. The success of the British campaign 
was due partly to superior numbers—there were more than half a 
million men now engaged in Burma under the command of Lord 
Louis Mountbatten; yet even more effective were the superiorities 
attained in air support and in the organization of supplies. With 
their protracted experience of jungle warfare under tropical con- 
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ditions the British troops showed themselves to be individually more 
capable than the Japanese, whilst their capacity for endurance of 
hardships was as great as that of their opponents. Taken all in all, 
the campaigns in Burma—sometimes referred to as “ Britain’s for- 
gotten war ’’—were the most arduous and exacting to which British 
troops were exposed during the whole of the World conflict, and the 
achievement of victory, though overshadowed in public appreciation 
by the spectacular downfall of the Third Reich a few days after the 
fall of Rangoon, was one of the most creditable performances of the 
war. 

Some alarm had been caused towards the end of 1944 by the 
development of another attempt by the Japanese to drive deeper into 
China. In November a number of airfields from which American 
long-distance planes had been bombing the Japanese homeland were 
overrun by the enemy, and it was feared that the Japanese might 
prove strong enough to press their advantage in the direction of 
Chungking. A force of 25,000 Chinese was hurried from Burma by 
air to the danger zone, and—as was usual in these Chinese campaigns 
—the enemy offensive petered out after achieving merely local gains. 
The air raids which had provoked this offensive were, indeed, 
becoming increasingly menacing to the Japanese war effort, and the 
conquest of the new island air bases—the result of the long campaign 
of ‘island hopping ’”—added to the potentialities of the Allies for 
the destruction of the great manufacturing centres of Japan. In 
one raid alone—on 16th April, 1945—twenty-seven square miles of 
Tokyo were burnt out, and a month later nine square miles of 
Nagoya were destroyed. Half a million houses were destroyed in 
the Japanese capital, whilst in the four cities of Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya and Kobe taken together more than three million people 
had been rendered homeless. 

The rapid deterioration of the Japanese position after the middle 
of 1944 weakened the position of the Government in Tokyo. In 
July, 1944, General Tojo handed over the Premiership to General 
Koiso, who in turn resigned on 5th April, 1945, being succeeded by 
the veteran Admiral Suzuki, who was now seventy-seven years of 
age; in the militarist rising of February, 1936, he had been wounded 
by the insurgents and he had enjoyed the reputation of being a 
moderate. His first hours of office were by no means happy, since 
the first news that greeted him was that Russia had formally given 
notice that the Russo-Japanese neutrality pact would not be re- 
newed after its expiry in a twelvemonth’s time. There followed 
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the naval action off the Japanese coast in which the great battleship 
Yamato was lost. American troops were firmly establishing their 
hold on Okinawa, where by the middle of May more than half the 
garrison of 60,000 had been killed. Little of Burma was left in 
Japanese occupation, whilst stronghold after stronghold in the 
Philippines was falling to the Americans. The raids on the Japanese 
cities were increasing in frequency and in intensity. Even in French 
Indo-China there were signs of the crumbling of Japanese power, 
detachments of French troops beginning a series of guerrilla opera- 
tions during March in areas so far apart as northern 'Tonking, Hue 
and the middle Mekong valley. On the last day of April Australian 
troops landed on 'T'arakan Island off the east coast of Borneo to re- 
capture the oil installations that had been seized by the Japanese in 
1942. With the final collapse of Nazi Germany on 7th May, 1945, 
Japan’s prospects looked gloomy indeed. 
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BRITAIN IN WAR-TIME 


‘OL the many factors which determine the outcome of a war the 
attitude of the civilian populations of the belligerent countries 
is by no means the least important, especially if the war is of long 
duration. The Second World War, moreover, was the most “‘ total ”’ 
of all great wars: not only were the lives of the great majority of 
people in the belligerent States profoundly affected by war-time 
conditions but the masses were, as never before, organized and 
directed into work of primary significance in relation to the conflict. 
The Government of each separate State had its own peculiar methods 
of harnessing the masses to the war effort, whilst differing national 
traditions also affected the popular response. A survey of war- 
time developments in Britain, in Germany and in the occupied 
countries of what was often referred to as ‘“‘ Hitler-Europe ”’ presents 
some interesting similarities and contrasts. 

The call to arms in Britain came to a people that was essentially 
unmilitary. Protected by its insular position from invasion so long 
as it maintained a powerful navy, the British community had in 
recent generations developed along lines which presupposed a com- 
plete immunity from the irruptions of foreign enemies. Individual 
liberty had here made greater strides than in most of the great States 
of the Old World. ‘Two traditions—democratic freedom and humani- 
tarianism—had combined to make it difficult to rally the nation to a 
war effort that had to be totalitarian and harsh. Those who were in 
a position to undertake governmental authority had been trained in 
an atmosphere of toleration, and the parliamentary Parties had for 
some generations accustomed themselves to mould their policies 
rather on the momentary desires of the electoral masses than on the 
real value of administrative and political measures. Every proposal 
for strengthening the defensive and offensive power of the nation in 
a life-and-death struggle was certain to meet with vigorous opposition 
from those whose minds were accustomed to run on the lines of 
democratic libertarianism. Fear of being branded as “ Dictators ” 
time and again held back the Government from immediate and 
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essential to a successful prosecution of the war. So highly were 
these traditions valued that it was held by most of those in authority 
that it was better to suffer some additional tribulations and to prolong 
the period of hostilities than to enforce a complete suspension, even 
for a short time, of those principles of individual liberty, voluntary 
as opposed to compulsory service, and compromise between opposing 
interests which had characterized political life under conditions of 
peace. 

The result was that the adoption of every important war measure 
was preceded by a period of propaganda appeals to the public to 
adopt voluntarily those courses which were consistent with a patriotic 
outlook. It was, of course, obvious that the success of this policy 
would mean that the burdens and sacrifices of the war effort would 
be heaped upon the more patriotic section of the community whilst 
the selfish individualists would be spared exertion and sacrifice even 
though enjoying the benefits of the arduous work of their more 
noble fellow-citizens. Only when voluntary effort failed to provide 
enough service to attain what was considered to be the minimum 
degree of preparedness compatible with security did the British 
Government resort to compulsion. Hence it happened that Britain 
was often found adopting, after many months of war, measures 
which had strengthened the power of her enemies since long before 
the outbreak of hostilities. 

Military conscription had only just come into force at the time 
the war began, and the first campaign was waged with an army of 
less than a quarter of a million men, trained and untrained, and with 
an armoured force of less than a hundred small tanks. As the war 
proceeded, successive age-groups were called up to the army, navy 
and air force: by the end of 1940 Britain had two million troops 
under arms, and by the end of 1944 the forces together totalled five 
and a half million men and half a million women. The shake-up 
caused by the French surrender and the imminent danger of invasion 
provoked the passing of the Emergency Powers Defence Act on 
22nd May, 1940, enabling the Government to dispose of the services 
and property of everyone in the kingdom, but the Act was com- 
paratively little used, and when major measures of compulsion were 
adopted in later months it was customary to obtain special sanction 
from Parliament. In December, 1941, after nearly a twelvemonth 
of discussion, all men between the ages of eighteen and a half and 
fifty were made liable to either industrial or military conscription, 
along with unmarried women between the ages of twenty and thirty. 
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The long list of occupations which conferred exemption from 
military service was at the same time revised, each individual case 
being considered separately. Young people of both sexes were 
registered for national service at the age of sixteen, but such service 
remained voluntary: a considerable number of youths enrolled in 
training corps attached to the army, navy and air force. At the begin- 
ning of 1943 unmarried women and married women with no children 
dependent upon them were conscripted up to the age of forty-five. 
Throughout the war special exemptions were granted to individuals 
on compassionate grounds and, as in the Kaiser’s war, persons 
professing conscientious objection to military service were directed 
to other forms of war work. 

Registration cards for establishing the identity of citizens were 
introduced at the beginning of the war, whilst food rationing began 
with butter and bacon in December, 1939, gradually extending to a 
large number of other foodstuffs as the war proceeded. In spite of 
these restrictions the national health showed no marked deterioration 
and in some respects actually improved: there were fewer cases of 
malnutrition than during the years preceding the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, since employment at full pay was more general. The rationing 
system was extended to clothing in June, 1941, and to soap in Feb- 
ruary, 1942. The use of petrol for private motoring, which was 
subjected to a rationing scheme early in the war, was reduced by 
stages until it disappeared in 1942—as regards cars in July and as 
regards motor cycles in November. Special permits were hence- 
forward issued for what were regarded as essential uses of motor 
vehicles. 

A general control over the power of business firms to engage new 
employees was announced before the end of 1939, and in January, 
1940, the Ministry of Shipping assumed control of the space allotted 
to imports and exports in all vessels engaged in overseas trade. To 
cut down the production of useless luxuries, quotas in respect of 
various goods were allotted to manufacturing firms in June, 1940. 
Food production was increased by taking nearly six million acres of 
land into new cultivation, farmers who failed to co-operate being 
liable, under regulations issued in July, 1940, to the temporary con- 
fiscation of their estates. A “‘ Land Army” of 100,000 women re- 
inforced agricultural labour, and under the impetus of the drive for 
food production the supplies of British-grown wheat and potatoes 
doubled. Domestic milk supplies increased by 50 per cent on pre- 
war figures, and there were large increases in the production of 
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vegetables and sugar-beet. The all-round increase in home-grown 
food supplies amounted to 70 per cent, and by 1945 Britain was 
producing two-thirds of the food consumed in the country. Vast 
supplies of foodstuffs were collected and stored for emergency pur- 
poses, and more than a thousand restaurants were opened under 
Government auspices for the provision of simple, inexpensive, 
nourishing meals. ‘The opening of new shops in all except food 
trades was made subject to special permit in November, 1941. 
Heavy penalties were enacted against the wastage of food in August, 
1940, and were also applied to the waste of paper in March, 1942. 
In July, 1940, compulsory collections of salvage were enforced in the 
larger towns, the system being extended to smaller local govern- 
ment units eighteen months later. In 1942 a wholesale removal of 
iron railings from private properties and public parks provided raw 
material for the munitions industry. 

Production of munitions was slow during the early months of the 
war, leaping up in spectacular fashion after the fall of France. By 
August, 1940, there were already nearly 10,000 munition factories in 
Britain, the production being deliberately scattered over wide areas 
to prevent the excessive interruption of work by concentrated enemy 
air attacks on single cities. By the end of 1941 the number of 
munition workers was double that recorded during the Kaiser’s war, 
and the figures of production continued to expand at a steady rate. 
The increase in numbers was not surprising, since the mechanization 
of modern warfare calls for an ever larger number of workers in the 
production of war material: in 1918 there had been 65 munition 
workers to every hundred troops, whilst in 1943 there were 120 
munition workers to every hundred—and this in spite of the fact 
that the output per man-hour had increased to about treble the figures 
for 1918. By the middle of 1942 war production had attained its 
maximum extent: future improvements could be achieved only by 
technical and administrative reforms. By this time two-thirds of 
the population between the ages of fourteen and sixty-five were 
engaged in full-time war work, the production of munitions occupy- 
ing five million out of a total of fifteen million registered in war 
industries. One and three-quarter million workers were employed 
on aircraft production. In 1941 began the process of concentrating 
specific industries in the regions most suitable for economical pro- 
duction, fifty-two industries being affected. The electrification of 
industry expanded by 50 per cent during the war, whilst several new 
types of industry made their appearance: thirty new factories began 
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the production of dehydrated vegetables for supply to the Forces. 
A minor development of the production drive was the establishment 
of more than 200 day nurseries at which working mothers could 
leave their children during factory hours. 

Before the outbreak of hostilities a wholesale evacuation scheme 
for children living in the larger towns was prepared in some detail, 
but its scope was limited by its voluntary character. By November, 
1939, over a million children had been evacuated, along with many 
mothers of young children and some blind and crippled men. In 
the absence of immediate air bombardment nearly half these evacuees 
drifted back to their homes, though the experiences to which they 
returned were such that the number evacuated rose to over three- 
quarters of a million children in February, 1941. A scheme initiated 
in July, 1940, for the transference of a limited number of children 
to the Dominions resulted in the temporary emigration of more than 
50,000. As with the evacuation schemes, the A.R.P. services were 
left on a voluntary basis, in spite of the fact that with the increase 
of air raids there was a widespread shortage of fire-watchers. It was 
not until the beginning of 1941 that any measure of compulsion was 
extended to this service, and it was even then limited in scope to 
the protection of business premises and to other property in areas 
where there was a serious shortage of volunteers. By 1941 there 
were half a million full-time Civil Defence workers; the numbers 
were considerably reduced as the raids became less frequent and less 
severe. The total of fire-watchers eventually attained a figure of five 
million—in October, 1943. A great reorganization and amalgamation 
of the fire-fighting services was effected during the summer of 1941. 
Service in the Home Guard became compulsory in certain areas at 
the end of 1941, and in March, 1942, compulsory service in this 
force was extended over the whole country. The totals reached two 
million at their maximum. 

After the failure of the great attack on Britain the assaults of 
the Luftwaffe became spasmodic, gradually dying down to mere 
“nuisance raids”? as Hitler’s Russian campaign got under way. 
Nevertheless, London continued to receive heavy blows, and the 
capital’s biggest air raid was experienced on 16th April, 1941. A 
month later the Houses of Parliament were severely damaged, the 
Commons having subsequently to meet in other quarters. After 
May, 1941, the monthly totals of fatal casualties through enemy air 
activity over Great Britain fell to three figures, and reached their 
lowest in March, 1942, when only twenty-one people were killed and 
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thirteen seriously injured. To provide a fund for compensating those 
who had lost property in the raids the Raid Damage Act of De- 
cember, 1940, enforced insurance contributions on all owners of 
house property, there being a parallel voluntary scheme for the 
insurance of movables. Meanwhile the counter-attacks of the rapidly 
expanding Royal Air Force upon Germany were becoming ex- 
tremely heavy. Even before the Russian war started, a series of 
daylight raids over occupied France inflicted great damage on enemy 
installations, a satisfactory feature of these flights being the heavy 
losses suffered by enemy fighter aircraft—approximately three times 
as severe as those sustained by the British. In August, 1941, three 
hundred bombers were being sent in a single night to raid Germany; 
by the following May that record had been left far behind, over a 
thousand planes being concentrated over Cologne in a raid which 
lasted less than two hours. Occasional “ nuisance raids ”—which in 
some places effected great local damage—were carried out by the 
Luftwaffe, largely as a means of bolstering up German morale by 
offsetting these offensive operations against the sufferings now being 
experienced in the German cities. 

After the Allied invasion of France in 1944, the shortage of 
petroleum in Germany and the gradual overrunning of the con- 
tinental aerodromes nearest to Britain promised to bring enemy air 
activity over Britain to an end. Yet at this juncture it so happened 
that the “‘ secret weapons ”’ for which Hitler had schemed and about 
which he had so often boasted at last materialized in the form of two 
new methods of aerial attack. On 15th June, 1944, a small pilotless 
plane filled with explosives was sent up from a continental base in 
the direction of London and reached its target. From then onwards 
to the end of the European war these missiles—launched sometimes 
from land bases and sometimes from aircraft of the normal pattern 
—descended upon England in large numbers. These pilotless air- 
craft were nicknamed “ doodle bugs’ by the Londoners: each 
carried approximately a ton of high explosive, and their range was 
about 170 miles from the point of release. Several thousand were 
shot down by British aircraft or gunfire, but more than two thousand 
reached London, which was their main target. In September yet 
another new projectile was launched against England—the rocket 
bomb, expelled at enormous speed and force from vertical tubes 
sunk in the ground along the coast of Holland. The approach of 
these missiles, which descended from a height of fifty miles, could 
be neither seen nor heard, and over a thousand of them reached 
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south-eastern England during the last months of the war. Apart 
from a single attack on the northern manufacturing towns launched 
from aircraft over the North Sea, the impact of these new German 
weapons fell entirely on London and its approaches. Between them 
the pilotless plane and the rocket bomb—known to the Germans as 
V1 and V2—inflicted casualties totalling eight thousand killed and 
25,000 seriously injured. These attacks provoked a fresh exodus of 
evacuees from the capital, where more than a million houses were 
damaged and more than 20,000 destroyed. For the whole course of 
the war Great Britain and Northern Ireland suffered the loss of 
nearly a quarter of a million houses totally wrecked, whilst those 
damaged by aerial attack exceeded four and a half million—approxi- 
mately a third of the houses in the country. The total civilian 
casualties for the whole war were 61,000 killed and 86,000 seriously 
injured; slightly more than half these casualties were suffered by the 
Londoners. 

As regards war finance, the necessary money was raised by taxa- 
tion and by loans in almost equal proportions. The income tax, at 
first levied at a rate of 7s. in the pound, rose to ros. in the pound in 
1941. Heavy purchase taxes helped to discourage expenditure on the 
less necessary articles, whilst Government subsidies kept down the 
price of essential foodstuffs: flour, bread, milk, meat, sugar, tea, 
cheese, bacon, potatoes and eggs were thus made available at prices 
not greatly in excess of those ruling before the war. By 1945 the 
subsidies had risen to {225,000,000 a year. Since October, 1940, 
the Government had been the sole purchaser of imported foodstuffs, 
and considerable quantities came in from the United States under 
the Lend-Lease agreements. The cost of the war rose steadily as 
war production developed on an ever-increasing scale. In March, 
1940, it stood at the rate of five million pounds a day; that figure 
had been doubled by January, 1941, and by April, 1943, it had 
reached thirteen and three-quarter million a day. From the out- 
break of the war to the surrender of Germany in May, 1945, the 
total expenditure for war purposes had reached a figure exceeding 
£27,000,000,000, and the debt charges for the financial year 1945-6 
were estimated at £465,000,000. Investment had been encouraged, 
not only by extensive propaganda but by the gradual reduction in 
the supply of purchaseable goods, and small savings invested in war- 
savings certificates and other issues of a popular type totalled nearly 
£2,000,000,000 by the middle of 1945. 

Taken all in all, living conditions in Britain during the war were 
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extremely good. Apart from the effects of the “ blitzes ’—the aerial 
bombardments—there was no acute suffering. All classes were 
assured of reasonable amounts of food and clothing, and whilst 
housing accommodation became increasingly scarce in many areas, 
even those deprived of their normal homes by “‘ blitz’ found fairly 
comfortable accommodation elsewhere. Prices were prevented from 
soaring by an elaborate system of price controls introduced in July, 
1941. The manufacture and sale of almost all goods essential for a 
reasonably comfortable life proceeded under Government direction. 
There were shortages of many of the less essential goods, and of such 
conventional necessities as beer and tobacco, though even with them 
it was a case of the consumer making do with less rather than going 
without. A few mistakes were made: clocks, watches and vacuum 
flasks, essential articles for large numbers of those engaged in war 
work, were obtainable only against special permit by a few groups 
of workers. Yet considering the vast scale of the totalitarian war 
effort the surprising thing was, not that there were some short- 
comings and mistakes, but that over the greater part of the field of 
national production and consumption the system of controls worked 
so efficiently and smoothly. As usual during periods of national 
shortages and controls, there was a “ black market ”’ in rationed and 
otherwise scarce commodities, and there was some controversy over 
the adequacy of the penalties inflicted on those who engaged in this 
surreptitious trade. Yet another war-time development was the pro- 
duction of standardized articles of common use, from the “ national 
loaf”’ of uniform consistency and “‘ utility clothing’, to “‘ utility 
furniture’ and standardized types of cigarette lighter. 

For the troops quartered in the home country the period between 
the fall of France and the invasion of the Continent in 1944 was one 
of tedious waiting for action. To obtain preliminary experience and 
information in readiness for the eventual invasion of Hitler-Europe, 
specially trained “ commando ” units raided the coasts controlled by 
the enemy in small parties, usually at night. The largest operation 
of this kind was the Dieppe adventure of 1942. A good deal of local 
damage was inflicted on German supply bases on the Norwegian 
coast, whilst a visit to the distant Norwegian islands of Spitzbergen 
destroyed the coal-mining plant and removed the whole of the 
population of the island group to Great Britain. 

Occasionally the Navy would get the chance of heavy action, as 
on the few occasions when large German warships made long- 
distance trips for the purpose of commerce raiding. In December, 
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1939, the pocket battleship Graf Spee was so badly damaged by the 
fire of British cruisers in the River Plate that its commander scuttled 
the vessel three days later. In May, 1941, the new German battleship 
Bismarck and the cruiser Prinz Eugen, accompanied by a flotilla of 
supply ships, left Norway for a cruise far into the Atlantic. Over- 
taken in the waters between Iceland and Greenland by a British 
squadron, the German ships gave battle. After a running fight 
which lasted four days, the Bismarck was sunk, but not until after 
she had succeeded in sinking a still larger British battleship, the 
Hood. Six of the German supply ships were sunk, but the cruiser 
Prinz Eugen made good her escape to the French harbour of Brest, 
where two other commerce raiders, the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau, 
had been undergoing a series of attacks by British aircraft for some 
weeks. Repeatedly incapacitated for putting to sea but never per- 
manently disabled, the three German warships eventually slipped 
back to German waters in February, 1942. The Scharnhorst was 
sunk in December, 1943, near the North Cape, in an action arising 
from an attempt to intercept a British convoy to Russia. In No- 
vember, 1944, the new German battleship Tuirpitz was sunk in 
harbour at Trondheim. Many other units of the Nazi fleet were 
sunk during the last days of the campaign in Germany in 1945. 
More important than the surface units of the German fleet were 
the U-boats, which appeared in ever-increasing numbers during the 
months following the abandonment of the scheme for direct invasion 
of Great Britain. Supported by aircraft working from bases in 
France, the German submarines took a heavy toll of British and 
Allied shipping. ‘The British Empire started the war with about 
twenty million tons of merchant shipping, and during 1940 more 
than three and a half million tons had been sunk. ‘Though the 
intensive German effort of 1941 reached the stage of sinking more 
than 150,000 tons of shipping a week during May and June, counter- 
measures—particularly the widespread adoption of the convoy 
system—reduced these losses to such an extent that by the end of 
August the British Government was able to announce that the 
“ Battle of the Atlantic” had been definitely won. Next year Hitler 
returned to the attack with larger U-boats of an improved type: 
these vessels could stay at sea for three months, and they had a range 
of 15,000 miles. In 1943 the Nazis adopted the tactics of hunting 
in packs, usually of fifteen to twenty boats, though there were rarely 
more than two hundred of these craft at sea at one time. By the 
end of 1944, 30,000 of Britain’s merchant seamen had lost their lives 
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in this series of struggles. The heavy shipping losses, which reached 
3000 vessels in the British mercantile marine alone, were partly 
made good by a great speed-up in shipbuilding, not only in Great 
Britain but in Canada and the United States. Nevertheless, during 
the worst period of enemy depredations, in May, 1941, the weekly 
sinkings were three times as great as the tonnage launched in Great 
Britain to replace the losses, and double the combined production 
of Britain and the United States. By the end of 1944, however, 
Britain was using nearly five million tons of new shipping, and her 
total mercantile marine was equivalent to three-quarters of the pre- 
war total. 

The difficulties of the British naval authorities had been con- 
siderably increased by the abandonment of the naval bases in 
southern and western Ireland shortly before the outbreak of the 
European war, as part of the general ‘‘ Appeasement ”’ policy of the 
Chamberlain Government. Both that Administration and the Chur- 
chill Government that followed it pursued the same policy of 
attempting to win the goodwill of Eire by successive concessions 
which reached their climax when the desire of Northern Ireland to 
apply conscription in support of the British war effort was frus- 
trated by the British Government on account of the hostility which 
the proposal had roused among the followers of De Valera. Eire, 
however, could not be persuaded to render any active assistance to 
the nations that were waging war against Hitler and remained the 
only member of the British Commonwealth of Nations to maintain 
neutrality and to entertain the presence of a German ambassador 
in its capital down to the last days of the Nazi Government. 

A feature of the British war situation which greatly disappointed 
the German propaganda department was the conspicuous unity of 
all classes in their antipathy to Nazi Germany and their willingness 
to continue the war effort under increasingly distressing conditions. 
The aerial bombardment of the cities only stiffened opposition to 
the German enemy. Though distrust of Chamberlain had prevented 
the Labour and Liberal Parties from accepting any share in the 
responsibilities of government under his continued premiership, 
Churchill—who for some years before the war had consistently 
criticized the Policy of Appeasement—was immediately offered the 
cordial support of these Parties. Though some members clamoured 
for the exclusion from office of those Ministers who, though they 
were now supporting the war effort, had a long record of sym- 
pathetic relations with Nazi Germany, the great majority accepted 
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a typically British compromise whereby bygones became bygones. 
Such criticism and opposition as were directed against the Churchill 
Government sprang from an eagerness to hit the enemy harder than 
had hitherto been attempted, and candidates who challenged the 
Administration at by-elections were usually of the “ Bomb Berlin ” 
type. Individual critics in the House of Commons voiced protests 
against the inadequacy of the measures taken against strikers, slackers, 
black marketeers and others who placed their personal or group 
interests before those of the nation, and against the wide disparities 
between the remuneration allotted on the one hand to members of 
the fighting forces and on the other to civilian workers. A spate of 
bad news from the war fronts would provoke strong criticisms in 
Parliament and Press of the Government’s management of the war. 
But the essential unity of the nation in the struggle against the Nazi 
menace remained unimpaired. Even when the entry of Japan into 
the war brought about a series of depressing set-backs and losses, 
hardly a voice was raised for peace, and in the debate on the war 
situation in January, 1942, the Government received a vote of con- 
fidence by 454 votes to I. 

It was fortunate that during the long months of mainly defensive 
warfare that followed the evacuation of Dunkirk the utterances of the 
Government were sufficiently realistic to warn the nation that there 
was a long road to travel before victory would be in sight. At the 
conclusion of the second year of the war, in September, 1941, 
Winston Churchill, in one of those admirable little surveys of the 
war which only an historical scholar of long experience could have 
compiled, could assure his audience only that “ we have climbed 
from the pit of peril on to a fairly broad plateau”. Since the flam- 
boyant nonsense talked during the days of the Norwegian campaign 
and the first weeks of fighting in France in 1940 there had been a 
strong reaction against undue optimism, and even when the Allied 
armies were streaming forward across France in 1944 the tone of 
official commentaries was restrained. Throughout the war the Ministry 
of Information, whilst holding back much that might have provided 
the enemy with additional data on which to assess the British situa- 
tion, studiously avoided anything that could be called mendacity. 
The British nation as a whole entered the war without demon- 
strative excitement, conducted the war with an easy-going air of but 
slightly modified normality, and rejoiced over the final victory in 
Europe with little more excitement than accompanied the winning 
of a test match in peace-time. 


CHAPTER XXII 
WAR CONDITIONS IN NAZI GERMANY 


UCH has been written about the mentality of the German 
people. They have been exculpated of war guilt as innocent 
and helpless victims of the Nazi gangsters; they have been execrated 
as Huns, born savages who can never rise above the crudest standards 
of the Caveman Age. That there are distinguishable differences 
between the mental and moral standards of different peoples is 
certainly true, but these differences in outlook are due, in the main, 
to differences of nurture rather than nature. The second generation 
of Germans, and even of Japanese, brought up in Canada or the 
United States shows little or no trace of those special mental and 
moral characteristics which are dominant in the countries from which 
their parents came and which are often said to be racial traits. An 
alien minority, such as the Jews have formed in many countries for 
long ages, conscious of its aloofness from the rest of the population 
and deliberately cultivating its own traditions, is more apt to preserve 
its original distinguishing features of behaviour, but where social and 
economic equality are supplemented by a common citizenship of 
equal status with the majority the grosser forms of dissimilarity tend 
to disappear. Since the German and the Englishman are racially 
akin, there is not even the prima facie supposition that their minds 
might be incapable of working in the same way. Such differences 
as are noticeable are due to differences in social customs, economic 
system and political institutions. 

Among all the nations which have developed the modern machine- 
civilization by slow and steady stages there are great similarities of 
outlook. Among the most noteworthy of these is an individualism 
which was lacking in earlier ages. Peoples that have adopted the 
machine civilization abruptly, as a result of a deliberate policy on 
the part of their rulers, have not developed this individualism to 
anything like the same extent. Neither the Japanese nor the Russians 
were very far deflected from their traditional communal attitude to 
the problems of life by the spectacular changes in material civilization 
which were introduced, in the one case by the benevolence of Meiji 
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Revolution, however, wrought its changes at the same slow and steady 
pace in the countries of western and central Europe and in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries of North America, and in every single case, 
with minor degrees of divergence among themselves, the trend to- 
wards individualism is heavily marked. The Englishman of the 
“good old days” before the Industrial Revolution was far more 
community-minded than his modern descendant: team work in 
manor, Church and State was more normal than blatant indivi- 
dualism. By the twentieth century the Englishman had become in 
outlook almost an independent unit within the framework of the 
State. 

“What can I do for England, that does so much for me?” a 
modern poet has sung, but the thought rarely enters the head of 
the normal Englishman in peace-time. The amenities of the State 
are taken for granted, and the ordinary Briton’s reactions to the 
public affairs of his country are illustrated rather by his grumbles 
about the rates and taxes than by his eagerness to help in the task 
of reformers who wish to build a new Jerusalem in his green and 
pleasant land. Every political development is judged by the “ man 
in the street” according to its probable effect on him and his family, 
to the exclusion of wider ideals of national prosperity. This cast of 
thought, which has been stigmatized by moralists as selfishness and 
lauded by some philosophers as the development of a healthy and 
vigorous individualism, is modified by a strong sense of “ fairness’, 
but this is directed rather towards other individuals than towards the 
community as a whole. In times of national crisis it takes a wide- 
spread campaign of propaganda and a new penal code to stir the 
people to a sense of the superiority of the communal interest to the 
petty interests of the individual. Even so, there are large numbers 
of citizens who remain stubbornly unmoved by the propaganda and 
whose sole reaction to the new penalties inflicted on anti-social 
persons is to devise means for dodging the law. Even when the 
vast majority of the nation appears to have been drawn into a 
common team effort such as that necessary for winning a total war 
the basic factor in the individual’s war effort remains supremely 
individualistic. The bed-rock upon which the British war effort 
rested was not a hatred of Fascism, or a desire to punish Hitler, or 
loyalty to the King or the Empire; it was the knowledge that defeat 
in this war meant subjection to the rule of an alien Government 
which would proceed to treat the conquered servant people in such 


manner that a Briton’s life would become a nightmare of misery. 
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Few Britons were devoid of the tendency to level severe criticisms 
against the political, economic and social institutions of their own 
country, but subjection to Hitler’s New Order meant a transfer from 
a more or less tolerable frying-pan to the flames of a devastating and 
torturing fire. Nobody in his senses wished for such a consumma- 
tion. So long as there was a reasonable prospect of the nation fighting 
its way through the period of danger and shaking off the formidable 
enemies who threatened it, the people were not only willing but 
eager to help in the necessary team effort. Some would have to 
sacrifice homes, family and life itself in the struggle, but the risk to 
each individual was less terrifying than the certainty of universal ruin 
which would accompany defeat. 

The British people were by no means unique in this basically 
individualist attitude towards the war. Every nation of the old 
industrialized group reacted in similar manner. Enemy propaganda 
and the soothing assurances of isolationist or appeasement-loving 
politicians might throw dust in a people’s eyes for a time, but as soon 
as the stark realities of the situation became clear to the majority of 
citizens each individual’s struggle for personal and family freedom 
combined with those of his neighbours to form a nation-wide war 
effort. With the European aggressor Powers the war aim was dif- 
ferent, but the motive force behind the war effort was just the same. 
Hitler very successfully, and Mussolini a good deal less successfully, 
persuaded their peoples that a short period of sacrifice and effort 
would bring them to a promised land of plenty. Few people even 
in Germany believed the shallow propagandist stories of British, 
French, Russian or Polish “ encirclement”. There may have been 
some Germans and Italians who believed in 1940 and 1941 that they 
were fighting a combination of enemies who had plotted to conquer 
and enslave them, but if so they must have been rare birds. The 
United Nations were fighting for a negative blessing—to avoid 
conquest and serfdom: the Axis was fighting for a positive blessing 
—to obtain in generous measure living space, raw materials and 
national wealth. 

In the years between the two great wars the Germans had ex- 
perienced poverty, unemployment, bad trade, shortages of the 
necessities of life: in the New Order, whatever nation went short 
of food or trade or any of the good things of life it would certainly 
not be Germany. When times were bad the master’s table would 
not go short in order to load the platters in the servants’ hall with 
delicacies. The Masterfolk would so regulate world trade that 
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Germany would be the last country to suffer in any general crisis 
such as that which had characterized the early ’thirties. Victory 
would mean the acquisition of vast colonial spaces in which every 
ambitious young German could carve out a career and in which the 
inferior tribes would look up to the conquering race as superior folk 
and treat them with the deference which they deserved. A world 
governed by Germans for the benefit of Germans was well worth 
fighting for. Some would fall in the struggle but the vast majority 
would survive. For the German, the war in its early stages was a 
gigantic lottery, but a lottery of an exceedingly pleasant kind. In 
ordinary lotteries only a few entrants secure prizes, but in this one 
the proportion of winners to losers was reversed: even if eight 
million Germans were to draw unlucky numbers and meet with 
death or ruin, out of eighty million European Germans nine out of 
ten would receive prizes—their share in the new prosperity of a 
Nazi-controlled world. With considerably less confidence the Italian 
hoped for a place in the sun if and when the new Roman Empire 
established its banners triumphantly round the shores of ‘“ Our 
Sea”. 

It takes all sorts to make a world. Among the masses of the 
German and Italian nation there were, of course, some pure idealists 
who had no other thought but to sink self in the struggle to make 
their country greater and more prosperous. It was natural that this 
type of enthusiasm should be found mainly among adolescents and 
very young people. Yet it is a mistake to imagine that even in the 
Hitlerjugend the tone was universally altruistic and patriotic. Behind 
the scenes of the Nuremberg Rallies, where teams of picked German 
youths displayed their athletic prowess, the conversation of the lads 
was concerned mainly with purely personal topics, such as the 
accommodation and travelling facilities they had been given, the 
pocket-money they had to spend and their own private affairs. The 
star athletes were often as intent on personal triumph and the 
acclamations of the crowd as any stage artiste in a country devoid 
of active patriotism. In spite of the preachings of Nazi instructors 
in school and club-house, boys who were happy at home took their 
Weltanschauung from their parents rather than from their pedagogues, 
and in a family dominated by the normal individualist outlook 
German youths inevitably approached life with the same basic 
attitude. 

Experience all over the western world has shown that with few 
exceptions patriotic citizens need some modicum of hope of victory 
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to ensure a protracted loyalty to national ideals. When faced with 
the alternative of living under moderately comfortable circumstances 
and annihilation they will prefer the former. Altruism may go so 
far as to stimulate them to sacrifice their lives for their fellow-citizens, 
on the principle of ‘“‘ Who dies if England lives?”, but when the 
nation appears doomed to inevitable conquest the normal reaction is 
to make the best of a bad job and try to save something out of the 
general ruin. If the beaten nation can be persuaded that surrender 
will entail, not torture and death, but a chance to live in social 
happiness and a tolerable economic condition, even though politically 
the enemy may be supreme, submission will appear preferable to 
wholesale martyrdom. ‘The example of France in 1940 displays 
vividly how a conviction of hopelessness may prostrate a nation 
before its enemies. The shock of the sudden collapse was so terrific 
that the French people could anticipate no possible salvation, either 
from their own efforts or from the aid of any foreign Power. ‘They 
would have preferred to continue the war until their own victory 
was assured, but it was too late. Hence they made the best of a very 
bad job. Perhaps, after all, when the fury and vindictiveness engen- 
dered by the war had abated, the Germans might prove good and 
kind masters: by studying and humouring their conquerors and by 
collaborating as faithful and obedient servants to the Herrenvolk 
they might still find life in the servants’ hall quite enjoyable. A few 
individuals of pessimistic mind committed suicide. Some of opti- 
mistic mind took the first opportunity of slipping out of the country 
and joining the forces of the Power that still defied the mighty Nazi 
war machine. 

Britain was fortunate enough to escape the awful experience of 
Nazi conquest. Churchill expressed the view of the more optimistic 
and heroic Britons when he declared that, should the German hordes 
overrun the British Isles, he and his Government would withdraw 
to Canada and fight on, hoping for ultimate salvation as a result of 
the intervention of America. The inhabitants of the Channel Islands 
submitted to force majeure when the British garrison departed. Who 
would be bold enough to assert that the mass of the British people 
would have behaved otherwise than the mass of the French people 
had the swastika waved over London, Liverpool, Cardiff, Edinburgh 
and Belfast? 

The history of Italy during this war again illustrates the effect 
of a consciousness of inexorable defeat upon a western industrialized 
and individualist nation. Though the war had brought no appreciable 
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successes to Italian arms, as long as the Axis Powers seemed on 
balance to be advancing to ultimate victory the people continued to 
support the war effort. With the transfer of the offensive to the 
United Nations in the latter part of 1942 Italian morale rapidly 
collapsed, and within a year the few Fascists who were still prepared 
to persevere with the struggle found themselves fugitives from their 
own people in the military headquarters of their German ally. Ger- 
many herself, when each tedious campaign of the Kaiser’s war 
continued to add to the territorial conquests of the Fatherland, main- 
tained steadfastness in her pursuit of victory in spite of heavy 
casualties and all the sufferings wrought by the blockade; but 
when the changing war map showed that German armies were in 
full retreat the collapse of the Kaiser’s legions was rapid. As soon 
as the German nation should come to realize the hopelessness of 
even a stalemate conclusion of the war, Hitler’s Nazism would in- 
evitably crack to pieces. Fiery propaganda, military esprit de corps, 
Gestapo vigilance against open defeatists might delay the final 
collapse but could not permanently avert it. Astute statesmen may 
successfully canalize and play upon human nature in order to achieve 
their aims, but they cannot fly in the face of human nature with 
any prospect of success. 

The outbreak of war, though hailed with expectant enthusiasm 
by the young bloods of the Nazi Party, came as a cold douche on 
those to whom the experiences of 1938 and early 1939 had given 
the impression that German expansion could be achieved by mere 
sabre-rattling. The more sober part of German public opinion 
realized the enormous difference between small enemies like Austria 
or Czechoslovakia and countries possessed of such vast material 
resources as those of the British and French Empires. The older 
people inevitably harked back to 1918 and visualized the sufferings 
which war with Great Powers entailed. The German masses did 
not realize the extent to which the Western Democracies had been 
weakened by the policies followed by their recent Governments. In 
spite of Géring’s boasts that enemy bombers would never bomb 
German cities, there was a widespread fear of air raids, whilst a 
serious invasion of western Germany was also anticipated. Yet as 
the weeks passed no such attacks materialized. Within little more 
than a fortnight it was evident that Poland was conquered. Apart 
from the bombing of a few naval bases and a little skirmishing before 
the Siegfried Line, the Western Democracies had failed to attack 
Germany. The long period of Sitzkrieg followed. As the spring 
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approached, fear of heavy attack by the French and British re- 
appeared, though the easy victory in Poland had greatly increased 
confidence in German armed might. 

In so thoroughly authoritarian a State as Nazi Germany any 
movement aimed at frustrating the major purposes of the Govern- 
ment had perforce to adopt violent and conspiratorial methods to 
ensure any prospect of success. Schemes for sudden coups d’état, 
usually involving the assassination of the Fuhrer, were discussed by 
all kinds of groups during the period of the Third Reich, including 
the years of war. Democrats, Communists, wealthy business men, 
generals of the Wehrmacht and ambitious careerists of the Nazi 
Party were all numbered at one time or another among the plotters. 
Most of these conspiracies were petty and ill-considered schemes 
which either petered out or were nipped in the bud by the ever- 
vigilant Gestapo, and it is often difficult to estimate whether a par- 
ticular plot represented a serious effort or merely loose imaginative 
talk among a group of wishful thinkers. Little real light has yet 
been thrown on the conspiracy which resulted in the wrecking of the 
famous beer hall in Munich—the scene of Hitler’s spectacular 
declaration of rebellion in 1923—by a bomb explosion in November, 
1939, just after the Fiihrer had made his anniversary speech in the 
building. Hitler had already made his departure when the explosion 
took place and, though several arrests were made, the affair was 
hushed up after a vague announcement that the traitors had been 
instigated by British agents. That the beer hall bomb explosion was 
a manifestation of any widespread popular opposition to the war is 
certainly untrue. 

The events of 1940 obliterated any fear of disaster that remained 
among the German masses. The great magician Adolf Hitler achieved 
the apparently impossible by conquering Norway, a country, sepa- 
rated by deep water from Germany, which the Kaiser had never 
been able to occupy during his bid for world empire. Hardly had 
the enthusiasm for this achievement begun to die down when the 
great western offensive was launched and the Wehrmacht hacked the 
enemy forces to pieces in a few weeks. The tumultuous enthusiasm 
with which national victories were hailed in earlier wars had become 
rare among the sophisticated peoples of the industrialized west, but 
the smashing defeat of France and Britain raised the confidence of 
the German people to a height never before attained. The curve of 
optimism and enthusiasm continued to rise during the greater part 
of 1941, when Germany rapidly overran in turn Jugoslavia, Greece, 
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White Russia, the Baltic States and Ukraine. Hitler stood at the 
pinnacle of his success during the days when the German armies 
were thundering at the gates of Moscow and Leningrad. Internal 
opposition to the Nazi régime had shrunk to insignificant propor- 
tions, even without the coercive influence of the concentration 
camp. The New Order and the Golden Age were well in sight. It 
was hardly necessary to enforce the penalties against listening to 
foreign broadcasts: the B.B.C. announcers were regarded as a pack 
of foolish liars, and the leaflets dropped by the R.A.F. were treated 
as a joke. 

The transition from peace economy to war economy was less 
drastic for a country that had been living largely under war con- 
ditions for several years than for Britain, with its easy-going and 
improvident pre-war ways. Military and industrial conscription 
became more intense; the production and sale of ordinary con- 
sumption goods was greatly reduced; the rules and regulations 
multiplied, with increasingly severe penalties for their infringement; 
there was a noticeable, though not severe, reduction in the food 
supplies available for the civilian population. During the first winter 
of the war—one of extreme severity—the only serious shortage was 
that of coal, and this was the result of inefficient rail transport. 

The conquests of 1940 opened up access to wide areas of food- 
producing land, and a feature of that summer was the arrival in 
Germany of vast quantities of parcels of food and other commodities 
stolen or purchased with overvalued German paper money in the 
occupied territories. The distribution of these new supplies was 
characterized by an almost reckless extravagance which took no 
account of future needs, since it was the general belief that the war 
in the west would be over within a few months. When the war 
continued into 1941 and into 1942 it was regretted that so little 
attention had been paid to the need for husbanding all available 
food resources until after the conclusion of hostilities. Denmark 
and Holland—the most noteworthy food exporting areas of German- 
controlled Europe—were both dependent on imported fodder for 
their continued production, and the blockade reduced the value of 
these lands as sources of supply. The continental harvests of 1940 
were not good, and the deficiencies of German transport imposed 
obstacles upon effective distribution. There was an increasing 
shortage of vegetable oils. Coal was again short during the second 
winter of the war; domestic heating throughout the Reich was 
limited by decree to two fires or stoves per dwelling house. Yet 
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until the middle of 1941 there was no severe food shortage, and 
rationing, though strict, was generous enough. The ban on the 
sale of pastries late in 1940 was due, not to any flour shortages but 
to a desire to cut out the supply of luxuries. Estimates of the con- 
sumption of foodstuffs in Germany at this time indicated that 
rationing had reduced the peace-time supplies by little more than 
15 per cent. 

The first indications of a decline in German morale appeared in 
the autumn of 1941, towards the close of the first Russian campaign, 
and as the winter passed this trend became yet more noticeable. The 
exigencies of the Russian campaign had reduced the supplies available 
for home consumption. The meat ration was severely cut, and was 
still further reduced by the limitation of supplies to the shops. The 
clothing ration was reduced to little more than half its previous 
amount, the wool shortage being acute. The stocks in shops of all 
kinds became increasingly scanty, many shop windows displaying no 
commodities at all. It became difficult to obtain many of the minor 
conveniences of life, such as brushes, razor blades, soap and electric 
torches; the shortages led to a vast increase of “‘ under-the-counter ” 
business in favour of special customers. Unattractive food substi- 
tutes, especially in the realm of flavouring, became increasingly 
prevalent. Restaurants were compelled to filter residue fats and use 
every available scrap of food. The soap ration for personal use was 
reduced to less than an ounce per person per month, whilst such 
toilet commodities as tooth-paste were made of unsatisfactory ersatz 
products. Even cigarettes were rationed at the rate of three per 
person per day. The leather shortage drove boots and shoes off the 
market for long periods, and old boots were repaired with small 
pieces of leather nailed over the holes. The maintenance of huge 
armies in Russia, in provinces where the “ scorched earth” policy 
had forced the invaders to live on such supplies as they could import, 
was the main factor in the deterioration of the home supplies. The 
ineffective railway system—throughout the war the one weak spot 
in the German war economy—was increased by the removal of 
rolling stock and skilled repair mechanics to Russia; transport de- 
ficiencies were responsible for Berlin being without potatoes—now a 
staple item of diet—for a fortnight towards the end of 1941. 

But it was not the short rations that produced the decline in 
morale which became noticeable towards the close of the year 1941. 
In three separate ways the former conviction of sure and rapid 
victory was weakened by the course of operations. Firstly, the 
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Russian war inflicted upon the German armies for the first time 
since campaigning began losses on a really large scale. The earlier 
conquests had been accomplished at a cost in life and limb which 
seemed insignificant when compared with the casualties suffered 
during the Kaiser’s war. From the first days of the invasion of 
Russia in 1941 the number of families mourning relatives lost on 
the eastern front mounted rapidly. The early casualties were treated 
mostly in hospitals situated in the occupied territories or in satellite 
States—Poland, Rumania, Hungary and Czechoslovakia: by the 
time the first winter campaign started it became necessary to utilize 
hospitals in Germany, and with the huge increase of casualties owing 
to frost-bite additional hospital accommodation had to be found in 
many German cities. The number of blanks and unlucky numbers 
in the great lottery was obviously going to be much greater than had 
at first been expected, and as the war went on the total of killed and 
permanently injured mounted higher and higher. The future ap- 
peared increasingly darker. 

Secondly, the air raids became sufficiently serious to have more 
than a nuisance value. When Churchill announced, in November 
1941, that the R.A.F. possessed more planes than the Luftwaffe he 
indicated the growth, not only of a fighting strength but of a bomb- 
ing capacity which began to shake the morale of the German city 
dweller. Even during the second winter of the war the damage 
done by raids on German towns had been inadequate to create 
anything that could be called terror. In the third winter of the war, 
when the numbers of attacking aircraft often exceeded three hundred, 
conditions in the bombed areas became such that the memories of 
victories and the hopes of ultimate triumph began to be overclouded 
by horror of a continuation of these devastating visitations, and the 
reaction was the more severe when Goring’s famous boast was called 
to mind. Bombing of civilian populations stimulates patriotic effort 
when the basic idea of a people is that they are eventually bound for 
victory, but as confidence in final victory begins to waver the effect 
on morale is just the opposite, and the experiences of such areas as 
the Ruhr had a marked effect in cooling German enthusiasm for the 
war. 

Thirdly, the failure of Hitler to fulfil his promise to bring about 
a complete victory during the year 1941 had a profound psychological 
effect. Hitherto he had managed to avoid committing himself to 
promises of military success more grandiose than his forces were 
able to achieve. The Fiihrer usually took a skilful look at all the 
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cards that were on the table before he indulged in prophecy. If 
more speculative forecasts were to be made, he left it to minor 
Nazi dignitaries like Gdbbels and Ribbentrop to indulge in premature 
boasting. Gébbels, Ribbentrop and Ley had all at one time or another 
confidently predicted the conquest of Britain during the summer or 
autumn of 1940, but the wise Fiihrer had held his peace on a matter 
which, however high his hopes soared, was fraught with considerable 
uncertainty. But at the beginning of 1941 Hitler took a risky plunge 
in talking of the completion of the victories of 1940 by the victories 
of 1941, whilst his later speech in May, forecasting the downfall of 
the British Empire during that year, emphasized his promise to the 
German people of a speedy release from all the tribulations of war. 
German families that had found in these prophecies consolation for 
the absence of their loved ones cut out the relevant passages from 
the newspaper reports of Hitler’s speeches, pinned them up next to 
the photographs of sons and husbands who were in the Forces and 
glanced hopefully at the little cuttings throughout the year. Even 
when summer turned into autumn, with nothing to indicate that the 
war was in its last stages, many Germans still believed that the 
magician of Berchtesgaden would yet fulfil his promise. During the 
fogs of November a great expedition was to land secretly on the 
shores of England, and then the war would soon be over. Only 
with the advent of the last month of the year did these hopes really 
wane. With the dawn of the New Year, 1942, the fact was incon- 
testable—the Fiihrer, whose utterances had always been right and 
whose promises to his own people had always proved trustworthy, 
had failed them. There was no immediate reaction into disloyalty 
or disaffection, but the feeling of confidence in the unerring judg- 
ment of the Fiihrer was seriously shaken. So many Germans had 
hitched the wagon of their personal and family interests to the star 
of Hitler’s omniscient genius. Millions of them never regained the 
absolute trust in their Leader that had developed during the many 
months of unbroken conquest that preceded the dawn of 1942. 
The spread of discontent, however, became marked during the 
latter part of that winter, and Hitler devoted the most important 
part of his speech to the Reichstag on 26th April, 1942, to the 
“criminal” weakening of morale, the increasing slackness in the 
war effort, the emergence of selfish individualism at the expense of 
patriotism and—a significant point—the unwillingness of the Courts 
to deal severely with those whose devotion to the national cause was 
flagging. He even admitted that the past winter had witnessed 
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mutinous outbreaks among the troops in Russia, though “ drastic 
punishment ”’ had checked the decay. On Hitler’s demand the 
Reichstag voted him power to dismiss from his post anyone, in- 
cluding members of the judiciary, who failed in his patriotic duty. 
The Fiihrer had already referred to slackers and traitors in a speech 
made on 8th November, 1941, but these passages were cut out of 
the printed text issued for publication; the evil had now become so 
pronounced that it was better to reveal it and tackle it by threats of 
punishment. A few weeks later the German radio revealed the fact 
that antipathy to the war had reached such proportions in the big 
cities that even soldiers home on leave were occasionally the subject 
of sneers and “insults” in public restaurants. Absenteeism in 
industry and mining increased enormously. 

For many of the older generation the entry of the United States 
into the war had a most depressing effect. They remembered that 
a similar event in the Kaiser’s war had been an important step to- 
wards the final victory of Germany’s enemies. The American set- 
backs at the hands of the Japanese, however, encouraged many 
Germans to believe that the United States effort would perforce be 
diverted to the Pacific, whilst the outburst of popular fury against 
Roosevelt, though possibly indicative of a feeling that the chances of 
victory were now far more remote, tended to obscure the dismay 
which this extension of the war brought to the hearts of the more 
enlightened section of public opinion. 

German morale continued to deteriorate during 1942. In the 
autumn Gdébbels was suggesting that even the old anti-Prussian 
feeling was reviving in the three large southern States of Germany, 
where the sufferings due to the war were being attributed to both 
the military ambition and the military mistakes of Prussian army 
officers. The food situation grew worse, again mainly as a result of 
transport difficulties. The radio drew frequent attention to the 
morbid irritability of the civilian population and advertised “ polite- 
ness weeks ” as an antidote. Life had become hard and drab; health 
was noticeably declining, largely, it was said, through lack of vitamins 
in the war-time diet—dentists in particular were heavily overworked. 
Personal morals were going to pieces; erotic excitement provided 
an escape from the depressing sordidness of daily life. Meanwhile 
the threats of punishment on the disaffected increased. In September, 
1942, Hitler declared that German criminals would be ruthlessly 
sent to death. The Forces would not be allowed to suffer through 
selfishness and apathy on the home front. “ We shall take care,” 
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said the Fiihrer, ‘“‘ that not only the decent ones die at the front but 
also the criminals at home.” 

The logic of the Nazi ‘‘ Weltanschauung ” dictated that the spread 
of disaffection should be countered by a stiffening of the police 
régime in the Reich. Of the Nazi combative organizations the old 
Sturm Abteilungen—the S.A.—had been allowed to fall into obso- 
lescence: it was too representative of the masses, and was known to 
be infected in some of its units by Communism and other under- 
ground movements. In August, 1941, its members were forbidden 
to wear their uniforms except on special occasions to be announced 
by Government, and the S.A. newspaper was suppressed on the 
excuse of paper shortage. The Schutz Staffel—the S.S.—being 
composed of carefully selected youths loyal to the Nazi Party, was 
developed into a larger and more closely-knit organization, and 
during 1942 its leaders were pushed into many of the key-posts in 
the Government. Working parallel with the S.S., and controlled in 
many branches by the same officials, was the Political Police—the 
Gestapo, which was said to number over half a million, including 
spies and agents of all kinds. In September, 1940, a special section 
of the S.S. began to receive training in warfare as a preliminary to 
undertaking duties of police in the conquered territories after the 
war; 150,000 young men were drafted into special corps attached 
to the armies at the front, and German generals had many com- 
plaints to make about their best soldiers being secured for the 
“ Armed S.S.”—the Waffen S.S.—and transferred from their old 
regular units to these new formations. In the event of disaffection 
making its appearance in the Forces these Waffen S.S. units might 
be relied on to suppress incipient mutinies. Among the civilian 
population Gestapo and §.S. redoubled their activities against de- 
featists and conspirators, and during 1942 executions of traitors 
became far more frequent than in the earlier years of the war. As 
a blow at the lukewarm magistrates of the ordinary courts—those 
against whom Hitler had fulminated in his Reichstag speech— 
Nazi Party Courts were set up in August, 1942, to supersede the 
normal tribunals in cases which concerned national affairs, Otto 
Thierack, an §.S. leader, being appointed Minister of Justice, and 
on the last day of the year 1942 a Government decree declared that 
the rights of the National Socialist Party were above those of the 
German State. 

Hitler had always said that he would never repeat the mistakes 
of the Kaiser. In one important matter, however, he appeared to 
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have learned nothing from the lessons of the last war. For three and 
a half years the Kaiser’s Government had maintained the national 
will to persist through all hardships and obstacles by emphasizing 
the encouraging prospect offered by the look of the current war 
maps. Apart from the colonial sphere of action, where nobody in 
Germany had hoped for much success, the German armies had 
always kept what they had conquered, and each year brought a fresh 
accession of territory to the Reich. Enemy after enemy dropped out 
of the contest and retired—conquered. By accustoming his subjects 
to judge of the prospects of the war by noting the direction of the 
military movements over the map of Europe the Kaiser put himself 
at the mercy of a probable reaction as soon as advances gave place to 
retreats. The collapse of Germany in 1918 became rapid as soon as 
the German armies were withdrawing from their outer conquests. 
Hitler was no less emphatic about the meaning of the war maps than 
his imperia! predecessor. Essentially this was in keeping with that 
theory of the Blitzkrieg on which the Nazi plans of victory had been 
founded. This time there would be no withdrawals and evacuations. 
What happened to Mussolini in Africa hardly counted, and German 
public opinion was more impressed by the achievements of Rommel’s 
comparatively small force than by the collapse of the Italian Empire 
overseas. Up to almost the end of 1942 the German armies continued 
to add to the territorial gains of the Third Reich. When the process 
was reversed there ensued an inevitable decline in morale. 

The first Russian winter campaign had taken very little from the 
sum total of German conquests. Apart from Rostov—evacuated 
after only a few days of occupation—not a single well-known city 
in Russia was lost. The thin strip of territory abandoned to the 
Russians was barely noticeable on a map of Europe. The Stalingrad 
campaign, however, was a different matter. By the end of the second 
Russian winter campaign a great quadrilateral almost as large as 
Germany had been regained by the Russian enemy. No German 
could fail to be impressed by the changed appearance of the war 
map of the eastern front. The effect was a rapid slump in morale, 
and the cumulative effects of the heavy casualties, the air raids and 
the Fiihrer’s broken promise were reinforced by the dread feeling 
that the result of this war might prove no more satisfactory than 
that of the Kaiser’s effort. 

The factors already existing, too, were being steadily reinforced. 
Casualties continued to mount, especially in the campaigns of 
Stalingrad and Tunisia. The British and American air raids became 
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heavier: 1130 planes appeared over Cologne in a single raid in 
May, 1942. Explosives became even more devastating; new bombs 
used in the spring of 1941 had five times the power of the old. In 
July, 1942, bombs weighing 4000 lb. were dropped on German 
cities, and in September bombs double the weight of these began to 
fall. In March, 1944, ‘“‘ Tallboys” weighing 12,000 lb. each— 
approximately five tons—descended on the stricken German cities, 
and a year later the ‘“‘ Grand Slam”, 25 feet long and weighing 
22,000 lb., made its appearance. Large-scale attacks were now no 
longer confined to the hours of darkness. Raids conducted by a 
thousand planes became common; in March, 1944, a total of 3000 
tons of high-explosive fell on Frankfort in a few hours, and in the 
same month a single raid scattered a third of a million incendiary 
bombs over Berlin. Acres of property were devastated in city after 
city, and German munitions production fell as a result by some 
15 per cent. Three-quarters of Hamburg lay in ruins; half Cologne 
and nearly half Essen were destroyed. Vast numbers of citizens 
were evacuated—two million from Berlin alone—and attempts were 
made to “ leap-frog”’ industries to safer zones in the eastern parts 
of the Reich. The heavy industries, however, such as those of the 
Ruhr, could not be extemporized in fresh quarters at short notice: 
unlike Russia, Germany had made no long-term plans for such a 
contingency. 

Hitler’s New Year promises for 1942 were much more cautious 
than those of 1941—there was to be a “ year of victories’ but he 
professed himself unable to estimate whether the war would end 
this year or not. By March, however, his confidence had returned 
and he prophesied that “ Russia will be annihilatingly defeated by 
us in the coming summer”. In September the mood changed again 
—“T do not deem it right to occupy myself with what may happen ”’, 
but this did not prevent the Fiihrer from uttering the forecast that 
his troops would never be turned out of Stalingrad. The falsification 
of this prophecy administered yet another shock to the Superman’s 
reputation for infallibility. The year 1943 was inaugurated by yet 
another confident prediction that the coming twelvemonth would 
“complete the greatest victory in history”. The official radio 
commentator Dittmar was more realistic when he declared in Feb- 
ruary, 1943, that “ for the first time we are experiencing the entire 
tragedy of the reverse. What we used to inflict on the others has 
happened to us.” 

Meanwhile, in 1943, the internal standard of living deteriorated: 
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there was a campaign against “‘ redundant shops” in February— 
sweetstuff shops, bars, jewellers’ establishments and_philatelic 
bureaux were all closed down, whilst the scarcity of ordinary goods 
became so marked that many household commodities were almost 
unobtainable. The new clothes ration for 1943 introduced drastic 
cuts: overcoats were released only under special permit and the 
total clothing ration fell to approximately half that issued in Great 
Britain. Wages in industry, judged by British standards, were 
amazingly small—half the workers were drawing an equivalent of 
33s. a week—but it made little immediate difference, for there was 
little in the shops to buy. The losses at the front reacted on civilian 
morale and, as Gébbels admitted in April, morale at the front was 
being adversely affected by the losses suffered by civilians in the 
cities blasted by air attack. There were signs, even before the end of 
1942, that Germany was slowly but steadily approaching the state 
of mind of poor Reynaud when he had declared that it was necessary 
to believe in miracles, since only a miracle could save France. In 
January, 1943, Goring asked the German people, “Could they 
believe that God had sent Hitler to become so great—all for 
nothing ?”’ 

With the more rapid deterioration in the situation on the battle- 
fronts the discipline exercised by the Gestapo was tightened up. 
Propaganda combined exhortations to a patriotic defence of the 
Fatherland with warnings of the awful fate that would befall the 
German people if the Allies—particularly the savage Bolsheviks of 
Russia—overran the Reich. Meanwhile the shortages grew more 
serious, particularly as more and more locomotives and vehicles 
were diverted from civilian to military needs. In 1943 most of the 
new boots and shoes on sale were made of wood and ersatz leather. 
In November it was announced that nobody would be allowed to 
purchase more than one pair of socks or stockings during the coming 
winter, whilst all other clothes could be obtained only by those who 
had lost their wardrobes as the result of air raids; an exception was 
made in the case of growing children. Even the cigarette ration 
sank to two per day for men and one for women in 1944. Good 
feeding and strict discipline still held the fighting forces loyal to the 
Third Reich—though by the end of 1944 10,000 soldiers had been 
executed for dereliction of duty—but civilian morale had really 
broken by the spring of 1944. Those who too openly protested the 
need for peace were hurried off to concentration camps or to firing 
squads; the masses continued to live from hand to mouth with little 
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or no hope of that ultimate victory which the Fiihrer still continued 
to promise them. During 1943 there was a daily average of nearly 
a quarter of a million political prisoners, whilst death sentences 
averaged fifteen a day. After Himmler took over the Ministry of 
the Interior in 1943 the terrorism of the Gestapo was intensified. 

Hitler’s New Year address for 1944 was coloured by the Nazi 
propagandist attempt to sow dissension between the Allies. There 
could be two alternative results of this war—either the victory of 
Germany or the subjection of Europe to Russian Bolshevism. 
Himmler at the same date gave as his slogan for the coming year, 
“ Keep on fighting till our enemies deign to make peace”. There 
was little talk now of imposing peace on defeated enemies. By the 
beginning of 1945 the boasts of the Nazi leaders went no further than 
to declare that they would hold this or that strategic position against 
all assaults. As each successive forecast was belied by events the 
public lost whatever little faith they still possessed in official pro- 
nouncements, and the final appeals of the Nazi propaganda machine 
in the spring of 1945 to trust the Fiihrer’s genius to produce a means 
of turning apparent defeat into sudden and dramatic victory fell 
upon deaf ears. ‘The hard school of experience was teaching the 
German people infinitely more than they ever learned from the 
propaganda leaflets that were showered from time to time by Allied 
aircraft on to the cities of the Reich. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
HITLER’S NEW ORDER 


we was quite evident from the record of his achievements, Adolf 
Hitler possessed more than his normal share of that German 
capacity for orderly preparation and organization which was one of 
the strongest assets of the Reich. Long before the war began, the 
Nazi Party had been made acquainted both with the philosophical 
theory of the new world of their Leader’s dreams and with the 
broad outlines of the practical organization of its administration. 
The basic philosophy on which the system was built up was always 
referred to by Hitler as his Weltanschauung, a word which he applied 
to the “ world outlook”’, or body of political opinions, on which 
any statesman’s policies must be founded. This particular Weltan- 
schauung centred round the primitive struggle for existence which, 
though a very real factor in those early centuries when migratory 
tribes possessed of only elementary knowledge of agricultural methods 
had to fight their neighbours in order to obtain the means of sub- 
sistence, was regarded by most modern economists as unnecessary 
in a world the resources of which had become vastly intensified by 
scientific development. When the German standard of living was 
compared with that of Britain, France or Russia, nobody could 
argue that the German people showed any signs of being hard 
pressed by local paucity of material resources. It was rather in the 
future that Hitler envisaged a German population swelling above 
the limits of the means of subsistence. Then would come an in- 
evitable struggle to acquire more land at the expense of other races, 
and in such a situation human nature would revert to the primitive 
law of tooth and claw. Only the fittest race would survive. 

That fittest race, according to Hitler’s views, was the German 
people. A plausible pseudo-scientific theory of race was elaborated 
to prove this thesis. Nature presents the spectacle of a graded series 
of organisms. Animals can be graded according to their powers and 
faculties, beginning with the simple one-cell organisms and working 
up through the fishes, reptiles and the various types of mammal to 
the apes, the pithecanthropes, and eventually the human species. 


Just as a dog is superior in development and capacity to a rabbit, 
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and an ape to a dog, so among the various races of mankind there 
is a definite grading. Lowest of all come the negroes—mere ape- 
men; the yellow man is superior to the negro, but cannot emerge 
from the imitative stage when it comes to the more advanced 
activities of the human race—witness the fact that Japanese and 
Chinese progress during the last few generations had been based 
entirely on European models; the Semitic races and the red men 
can live only by depredations upon other races—the Arab and the 
red man resorting to armed robbery and the Jew relying on trickery; 
the white man stands at the top of the scale. 

The same grading is discernible among the white races, beginning 
with the slow-witted Slav and rising through the superficially brilliant 
but unstable Mediterranean peoples to the Teutonic group, who 
combine mental brilliance with moral stability. Of the ‘Teutonic 
nations some have remained small, though progressive, whilst others 
have expanded and grown strong. For some centuries the English 
maintained an apparent superiority, but the basic merits of the 
German race exceed those of the English, who have mingled their 
original German blood with that of lower races and have now 
become “ decadent”’. ‘The conclusion is that the future leadership 
of the world will fall to the Germans. 

Of course, exactly the same kind of plausible argument could be 
used to prove the pre-eminence of several other races, and the Nazi 
German has never been able to provide anything approaching a 
convincing answer to the challenge that the German people, had it 
possessed this wonderful superiority of blood and talent, would not 
have waited until the appearance of Adolf Hitler to take control of 
Europe and the World. When the Nazi maintained—as he usually 
did—that the great German people had for generations been balked 
of its natural rights by the nefarious activities of the parasitic Jews, 
he gave his whole case away, since if it were true that half a million 
Hebrews could sway the destinies of fifty or sixty million German 
supermen for several generations, then the said Hebrews must surely 
be super-supermen. However, as Hitler repeats many times in 
Mein Kampf, the masses are moved by emotion rather than logical 
argument, and if the German people could be got to feel their 
superiority by patriotic emotion the results would be far more 
effective than those of the most ingeniously arranged scientific 
arguments. 

In the “ New Order” envisaged by the Nazis, the German race 
was to come into its rightful heritage, the rule of the Earth. There 
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Cologne after the 1000 bomber raid in May, 1942. When the United nations had 
built up their air forces sufficiently to take the offensive on a large scale, German 
cities suffered damage far greater than that inflicted on London. 
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is no “ equalitarian nonsense ”’ about this New Order: the Herren- 
volk, the master race, will naturally reap the largest crop of prizes, 
whilst the Dienstvolker, the “ servant peoples ”, whilst enjoying some 
advantages from life under the wise rule of the superfolk, will 
undertake only such tasks as will suit the plans of their masters. 
Following the new school of racial scientists, the Nazis grade the 
subject peoples according to their natural limitations. Niggers and 
yellow men will fall into their right position as slaves and coolies 
working for the superior race. The Jew is to be exterminated as a 
noxious parasite. Of the white men, the Slavs, representing the 
lowest grade of this branch of the human race, will occupy a position 
little superior to that of the niggers and yellow men. The Mediter- 
ranean peoples, including the French, will provide customers for 
German trade and collaborators in constructive work which will 
primarily serve the interests of the German people. The Teutonic 
peoples, being akin to the Germans, may eventually become absorbed 
in the Masterfolk, especially if the coming generations are bred 
from German fathers and the womenfolk of the subject branches of 
the Teutonic family of nations. 

The old problem of the fall in the birth-rate of the most advanced 
peoples distressed the racial enthusiasts of the Nazi Party. Before 
the war, like all the western nations, the German people were 
approaching the time when, if conditions were not changed, the 
death-rate would exceed the birth-rate. During the war, which took 
an increasing toll of the manhood of the Masterfolk, every effort 
was made to encourage fertility, by the most blatant propaganda in 
favour of both legitimate and illegitimate breeding, by special rations 
on a generous scale for young children, by subsidies for large families 
and by restricting facilities for birth control. The fact that the 
Slavonic peoples to the east of Germany—notably the Poles and the 
Russians—had displayed a rapidly increasing birth-rate before the 
war provoked a deliberate campaign of extermination in those lands. 
Such members of the civilian populations as were able to contribute 
to the German war effort by working in field, mine or factory were 
transported to the appropriate centres in and outside Germany and 
set to labour. The old and the very young were either left to starve 
or removed by massacre. The machine-gun and the gas chamber— 
a closed van into which the exhaust gases of its engine were directed 
—accounted for tens of thousands of Russians and Poles. The 
workers carried off to forced labour were segregated in camps which 
allowed no access to members of the opposite sex. ‘Thus, in the 
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eastern Marches of Germany, there would be created an ample 
“living space”? for a German population which as yet had not 
begun to exist. 

The crude lines of racial discrimination were, however, broken 
through by the very practical factor of the degree to which a subject 
population showed itself willing to collaborate in the tasks set by the 
German conquerors. A pliant and servile people which was prepared 
to abandon all memories of former independence and greatness 
might expect correspondingly milder treatment. The capacity for 
brave and stubborn resistance by sabotage, guerrilla war and in- 
transigent hostility to the occupying garrisons was regarded as a 
dangerous indication of latent counter-revolution. Not only in the 
Teutonic countries of Denmark, Norway and Holland, but in France, 
and even in Slavonic lands such as Czechoslovakia and Croatia, the 
readiness with which a considerable section of the people at first 
accepted the inevitableness of German domination met with an 
immediate response in the relaxation of the more severe forms of 
treatment at the hands of the occupying Power. Nazi Youth Or- 
ganizations for the training of the subject peoples in “ collaboration ” 
were founded in Denmark, Norway, Holland, France, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia and Croatia. The extent to which these indications 
of a willingness to assimilate the trustworthy elements in the con- 
quered peoples with the Masterfolk would persist after a final 
German victory was utterly unpredictable, but there were obvious 
advantages in tempering the wind to these shorn lambs so long as 
the conflict with the major Powers of the United Nations was 
undecided. Not only would the collaboration of more or less re- 
conciled rivals provide more efficient work for the German war 
effort than the labour of oppressed slave gangs, but the object lesson 
of comparatively easy treatment might be expected to soften the 
resistance of as yet unconquered peoples whose defensive efforts 
would only be strengthened by a realization of the hopeless misery 
awaiting them in a New Order characterized by a universal enslave- 
ment or extermination of the “ lesser breeds without the law ”’. 

It was with the triple object of promoting willing collaboration 
among the subject peoples, modifying popular antagonism in the 
belligerent enemy peoples and flattering the vanity of the German 
people, that in the autumn of 1940 the Nazi propaganda departments 
began their campaign of advertising the “ New Order in Europe” 
which was to follow the final German victory. There was little that 
was definite in the spate of propaganda which extolled the virtues 
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of a German-controlled Continent: the world was told in extrava- 
gant phrases how much better European life would be when once 
the sinister powers of England, America, Bolshevism and Inter- 
national Jewry were destroyed, and how peaceful co-operation under 
German leadership would inaugurate a golden age of prosperity, 
but the mandarins of the German propaganda offices, with their 
usual maladroitness in handling relations with the foreigner, failed 
to produce the blueprints of any practical schemes, sincere or in- 
sincere, which might encourage the citizens of alien lands to welcome 
the New Order as a step forward in the march of human progress. 

The only thing that was certain about the “ New Order ”’ was 
that the final word in any question would remain with Germany. 
Hitler and other Nazi leaders had many times stressed the importance 
of effectively disarming all possible rivals to the Nazi State. There 
would be no such mild peace treaty as that Versailles ‘“ Diktat”’ 
which the Fiihrer had used so effectively to rouse the fighting spirit 
of the Herrenvolk. After the war Germany would be the only Power 
possessed of a large and well-trained army, and she would have no 
rival on the sea or in the air. All strategic points of vantage would 
be permanently garrisoned by German troops. Furthermore, all 
heavy industry would be concentrated in Germany and in areas 
closely controlled by German forces, for without local means of 
manufacturing war equipment rebellion would surely fail. Resistance 
of any kind would be ruthlessly stamped out. 

As a matter of principle, if for no other reasons, Hitler reannexed 
to Germany those European territories that had been lost at Ver- 
sailles—Danzig, Memel, the Polish Corridor, Upper Silesia, Northern 
Schleswig, Eupen and Malmédy. Pending the signature of a definitive 
peace treaty with France, Alsace-Lorraine was not formally annexed, 
but its administration was co-ordinated with that of the Reich and 
such of its citizens as refused to opt for German citizenship were 
expelled to other parts of France; later on conscription was enforced 
as though the province were part and parcel of Germany, and in 
1942 the use of the French language in public proceedings was 
forbidden. Many French families were expelled for no other reason 
than that their houses were required to accommodate German 
evacuees from the bombed areas of western Germany. But apart 
from the territories lost at Versailles certain other areas were annexed 
to the Reich. The little State of Luxemburg was formally incor- 
porated in Germany in the summer of 1942, conscription being at 
once introduced. After the conquest of Poland the whole of the 
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German-occupied area was formally annexed to the Reich but, though 
the Polish Corridor was incorporated in the German State, the 
eastern section of the occupied territory was placed under a separate 
administration with the designation of ‘‘ Government-General ’”’—a 
title revived from the days of occupation during the Kaiser’s war. 
After the Italian armistice the Trentino was annexed to the Reich. 
Finally, at the far southern end of the Austrian provinces, a slice of 
Slovenia containing a population of about three-quarters of a million 
was annexed to Germany in the autumn of 1942. Within the former 
frontiers of Czechoslovakia there remained two nominally autonomous 
States—the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia and the Republic of 
Slovakia. 

To Germany’s allies there were several immediate grants of 
territory. In Jugoslavia Italy annexed the southern parts of Slovenia, 
which adjoined the districts of Trieste and Fiume, and the greater 
part of the Dalmatian coast, including numerous islands in the 
Adriatic. A few small districts in Montenegro and southern Serbia 
were added to the Kingdom of Albania, whilst Croatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Montenegro and parts of Dalmatia and Slovenia were 
combined to form a new appanage to the Italian crown under the 
designation of the Kingdom of Croatia. 'The Duke of Spoleto, 
brother of the Duke of Aosta who surrendered in Abyssinia, was 
declared King in May, 1941, but he never even visited his kingdom. 
Hungary, besides expanding into the part of Transylvania allotted to 
her by Hitler’s award of 1940, annexed Baranya and the Banat of 
Baczka immediately after the collapse of Jugoslav resistance in April, 
1941. Bulgaria, which had also profited at Rumania’s expense by 
regaining the southern Dobrudja in 1940, was allowed to administer, 
with a view to eventual annexation, all the Jugoslav and Greek portions 
of Macedonia and Thrace, which brought her provisional frontiers 
into contact with Albania on the west. Rumania received compen- 
sation for her enforced cessions to Hungary and Bulgaria by being 
allotted a large slice of south-western Russia after its conquest in 
1941: not only did she regain those parts of Bessarabia and the 
Bukovina which she had been forced to cede to Russia in 1940, but 
she obtained a rich slice of western Ukraine, including the great 
port of Odessa. Rumanian public opinion, therefore, was far more 
concerned with the loss of the disputed territories in Transylvania 
than with the acquisition of this new province of ‘“‘ Transdniestria ” 
with its almost entirely non-Rumanian population. Over each and all 
of these allies Germany maintained an increasingly effective control 
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during the months when her armies were extending their conquests 
into fresh territories, though the absence of any German Governor 
or Council with formal powers of administration made it possible 
for these satellite States to avoid the fulfilment of some of the more 
exacting demands of the Masterfolk. 

Outside the areas annexed to Germany and allotted to her satel- 
lites the Nazis invariably tried to set up some form of puppet Govern- 
ment which might obtain more willing support for the German war 
effort than could be evoked by the orders of the alien conquerors. 
Even in Poland and in the conquered parts of Russia attempts were 
made to find local citizens who would be able to present the world 
with a passable imitation of a national administration. The first 
response to such overtures in the occupied territories came from the 
notorious Major Quisling, leader of the Norwegian National Socialist 
Party, who greeted the invaders with an offer to take over the premier- 
ship of his country. Quisling was so unpopular with a people who 
at first showed some readiness to accept the German occupation 
philosophically that, after a few days’ hesitation, Hitler set him on 
one side. When the attitude of the Norwegian population hardened 
towards the Germans Hitler took the Quisling party into more open 
favour, and within a few weeks most of the seats on the new Council 
of State were given to his supporters, though the Major was kept 
in the background. It was not until February, 1942, that Quisling 
himself took over the premiership, with a policy of ruthless re- 
pression of a people that refused to reconcile itself to the New Order. 

In all those countries in which there was a pro-German party, 
its members were detested even more heartily than were the foreign 
invaders. For this reason both Mussert and Degrelle, who were ear- 
marked as possible collaborationist premiers of Holland and Belgium 
respectively, were kept in the background so long as popular resistance 
to the occupation was not too widespread. After persistent impor- 
tuning by Mussert, Hitler went so far as to recognize him as satellite 
Fiihrer of the Netherlands at the end of 1942. In Serbia and in 
Greece, however, local ‘“‘ Quislings ’’ were installed from early in the 
period of the German occupation. In August, 1941, General Neditch 
formed a Government in Old Serbia, the Banat north of the Danube 
remaining completely under German control, exercised through a 
Government of local German residents. In Greece General T'sola- 
koglu, who had commanded the army which surrendered in Albania, 
formed a puppet Government soon after the fall of Athens; this 
Government maintained its existence for more than three years, the 
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General being succeeded as premier by Professor Logothetopoulos 
in 1942, he in turn giving place to Rhallys in 1943. 

In unoccupied France the Vichy Government varied in member- 
ship from period to period and its degree of subservience altered 
with the composition of the Cabinet. None of its members had 
wanted the Germans to conquer and control France, but since the 
enemy’s victory seemed to be complete they were all prepared to 
make the best of the situation by accepting the overlordship of 
Hitler. Patriotic feelings, however, lingered beneath the surface of 
nearly all the Vichy Ministers, and each politician had his own 
particular limits beyond which he would not willingly go in col- 
laboration with the German conquerors. Of the more celebrated 
Vichy leaders only Laval and Darlan were prepared to put their 
own before their country’s interests, the former through sordid 
financial motives and the latter through an inordinate desire to 
stand in the limelight whatever the régime might be. The moderates 
in the Vichy Cabinet succeeded in persuading Marshal Pétain to 
dismiss Laval at the end of 1940, but the succeeding months saw 
the concentration of power, such as it was, in the hands of Admiral 
Darlan, who was only a little less ready to act as Hitler’s Gauleiter 
than Laval had been. The failure of the first German campaign in 
Russia, however, caused Darlan to begin to trim his sails to the 
wind of the anti-German combination, and the entry of the United 
States into the war drove him into a decidedly reserved attitude 
towards “collaboration”. Threats and promises from Hitler— 
especially a hint that Savoy, Corsica and Tunis might be forcibly 
transferred to Italy—brought Laval back into the Cabinet in April, 
1942, Darlan remaining in charge of the fleet and other armed forces, 
which he tried to secure for the United Nations as soon as the Anglo- 
American invasion of North Africa took place. Darlan’s desertion 
to the Allies led to the German occupation of the whole of France, 
and Laval—perhaps warned by Darlan’s fate at the hands of an 
assassin that his own career as a member of the United Nations 
Front would probably be equally short—continued to function as 
the dictator of the puppet Government at Vichy, reiterating at 
intervals his fervent hope for a German victory. 

Of all the occupied territories Denmark for long received special 
favour. Since the opposition to German control was comparatively 
mild, it was decided to make Denmark the ‘“‘ show house” of the 
New Order Estate. Other nations were invited to see how humane 
and benevolent the Masterfolk could be to a people who had not 
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been foolish enough to treat the Germans as enemies. Denmark 
retained its King, its Parliament, its democratic franchise, its elec- 
tions, its old political parties and for more than two years even its 
Socialist Premier. The Trade Unions went untouched, there were no 
anti-Jew laws and the people were freely permitted to listen to 
foreign broadcasts. The Press, however, was under rigid German 
censorship; German troops occupied the whole country; by starving 
Danish industries of their raw materials the workers were forced to 
accept jobs in German factories. In 1942 sabotage of German war 
industries in Denmark began and arrests were made. By August, 
1943, the trouble had spread to such an extent that Hitler ordered 
the Danish Government, now headed by Scavenius, a Radical, to 
proclaim martial law and impose the death penalty for sabotage. 
The Danish Cabinet was bold enough to refuse. This was the end 
of the “show house”. The Germans took over complete control 
of every part of the administration, issued the decrees they had 
demanded and established a reign of terror. 

From the moment they took over the control of each conquered 
country the Germans energetically organized its resources, agri- 
cultural and industrial, to assist the Nazi war effort. Railway stock, 
machinery and other commodities were commandeered wholesale 
for use in the various war zones. Compulsory labour service was 
established during 1941 and 1942 in Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Greece, and vast numbers of 
foreign workers were transported to the Reich, where they were 
employed in fields and factories, releasing Germans for military 
service. By the autumn of 1943, the total number of alien workers 
in Germany, including prisoners of war, exceeded twelve million. 
Refusal to go was dealt with by the withholding of food ration 
cards and by more violent forms of coercion. 

The German authorities had never been inclined to sacrifice the 
security and efficiency of their agents in conquered territories by 
yielding to humanitarian or idealistic principles. Where persuasion 
and propaganda failed to suppress disorder and sabotage, ruthless 
coercion was applied. The degree of severity varied, not only with 
the amount of opposition but also with the race of the conquered 
people. No mercy was shown to Slavs or Jews, but among the 
western and northern peoples there was a notably less severe standard 
of treatment. By the summer of 1943, after three years of German 
occupation, the total numbers of executions in Norway and Belgium 
were, for each country, less than 200; in Holland they exceeded 
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300; in France they exceeded the thousand figure. During the same 
period there were more than 3000 executions in Czechoslovakia, 
more than this number in Jugoslavia, far more in Greece, where 
in Crete alone nearly 3000 persons were put to death, whilst in 
Poland the slaughter was on such a wholesale scale that the figure 
of a million is probably an underestimate. The system of reprisals 
varied. In some countries a specific number of hostages were shot 
for the death of one German—in Jugoslavia it was a hundred, in 
France fifty when the assassin was caught and a hundred in other 
cases. In Poland, Greece, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia whole 
villages were destroyed and all their adult males executed as a 
penalty for freeshooting. The assassination of Heydrich, the tyran- 
nous Governor of the Czech Protectorate, in 1942 was avenged by 
more than a thousand executions, a hundred of the victims being 
women. Jews from all the occupied countries were deported to 
Poland, where they were either left to starve or systematically 
slaughtered in batches. They were joined by most of the remaining 
German Jews, whose extermination was decided on in the autumn 
of 1941 and carried out with ruthless thoroughness during the 
ensuing twelvemonth. 

The Slavonic countries not only experienced the most savage of 
the reprisals, they were denied facilities for culture and education; 
their peoples were to be the future slaves of the great German 
Reich. Educational facilities were restricted to such elementary in- 
struction as would enable the conquered peoples to understand the 
orders of their foreign masters and to read the controlled Press of 
the new rulers. The denial of all facilities for scientific and advanced 
technical education was intended to supplement the destruction of 
local heavy industry as a means of robbing the victims of the power 
to organize rebellion against their well-armed masters. Since national 
movements have usually been led by men of superior education, a 
deliberate attempt was made to crush out the cultural life of the 
Slavonic peoples by the closing of their universities, the extermina- 
tion of their intelligenzia and the burning of their libraries. 

In general the ruthless policy of reprisals succeeded in maintain- 
ing order. Only in the mountainous and forested areas of the Balkans, 
Poland and Russia was there any serious guerrilla warfare until 
1944. ‘he Greeks and Jugoslavs provided occupation for several 
Axis divisions that were continuously hunting guerrilla bands about 
the mountainous parts of the Balkan Peninsula. Reprisals on the 
populations of towns and villages had no effect on these fierce 
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guerrillas, who were on occasion betrayed and even opposed in arms 
by their own compatriots, not through any Quisling motives but 
through fear of German reprisals if the rebels continued their 
activities. Mostly very poor and hardy peasants, these outlaws 
fought with savage fury not only against the invaders but among 
themselves, for political differences dating from before the German 
invasion and personal rivalries for the leadership of the national 
resistance movements often made it impossible for them to work 
together. Yet in spite of these dissensions they were able to defy 
capture in the mountain recesses of the Balkan countries, and when 
the collapse of Italy in 1943 denuded a large part of the Balkan 
Peninsula of effective troops they made themselves masters of many 
small isolated areas until ejected by German troops. In Poland and 
Russia similar bands of smaller size maintained a precarious exis- 
tence in the forests of the east. In other occupied countries oppo- 
sition to German rule rarely went beyond acts of sabotage and the 
circulation of “underground ”’ newspapers. The amount of damage 
to the German war effort, though sometimes locally spectacular, was 
comparatively trivial. A resistance campaign stimulated by B.B.C. 
propaganda in 1941 and having the V sign as its badge, produced 
little effect until the first big retreats of German armies gave sub- 
stantial encouragement to the belief that Hitler’s star was on the 
wane. The conquered peoples, apart from a few Quislings at one 
end of the scale and a few daring and intransigent patriots at the 
other end, were willing to earn some kind of a living and to escape 
the firing-squad by keeping the peace and working for their new 
masters whilst treasuring increasing hatred in their hearts and wait- 
ing for the day of vengeance when the armies of the United Nations 
would arrive to release them from the serfdom of the “ New Order ”’. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE LIBERATION OF FRANCE 


O* Christmas Day, 1943, it was announced that a number of 
distinguished officers had been appointed to command the 
various forces which, during the coming year, were to be directed 
against those parts of western and southern Europe which were in 
the occupation of German military forces. The American General 
Eisenhower, who had been in command during the African cam- 
paign, was now appointed supreme commander of the Allied forces 
in Great Britain, with General Montgomery under him as com- 
mander of the British contingents. General Alexander became re- 
sponsible for Italy and the central Mediterranean, whilst General 
Wilson took charge of the eastern Mediterranean zone. Large armies 
were assembling and perfecting their training in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and huge stores of munitions were being accumu- 
lated as a result of a war production which had steadily mounted 
until it exceeded that of the enemy powers in the ratio of four to one. 
In air power alone the Allies, by the spring of 1944, had massed in 
Great Britain a force of planes more than double the total number 
of machines at the disposal of Hitler’s Luftwaffe, whilst in southern 
Italy yet another air force was ready for action, itself nearly as 
numerous as the Luftwaffe. The American rate of production for 
planes, which had stood at 6000 a year in 1940, had risen to 49,000 
in 1942 and to 86,000 in 1943; by the middle of 1944 the United 
States was turning out planes at the rate of over 100,000 a year. 
Production of other types of war equipment had proceeded at ap- 
proximately the same pace, and the prospects for the Nazis in the 
coming struggle against the united strength of Britain, America and 
Russia were by no means cheerful. Soviet industries, developed 
methodically and intensively during the war, were already turning 
out something like the same amounts of war material as were being 
produced in the factories of the German Reich. East, west and south, 
Germany was threatened by gigantic forces equipped with material 
at least equal in quality and far superior in quantity to that which 
was at Hitler’s disposal. 


A highly-satisfactory feature of the situation for the Allies was 
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the steep fall in the achievements of the German U-boats. Allied 
losses in ships under convoy had never been very heavy: even in 
1941 the proportion of such losses to sailings had been only one in 
180. In 1942 the proportion was one in 230; in 1943 it was one in 
340, whilst the figure for the second half of 1943 showed a figure 
of only one in a thousand. For four whole months during the 
summer of 1943 there had been no shipping losses at all in the 
North Atlantic, and for a fortnight in September there had been 
no losses anywhere in the seven seas. In November Churchill was 
able to declare with confidence that ‘‘ the back of the U-boat war 
had been broken ”’, and at the close of the year the shipping tonnage 
available to Hitler’s enemies was slightly greater than at the begin- 
ning of the war. On the German side, the toll of submarines was 
steadily increasing: in the last four months of 1943 more U-boats 
were sunk than Allied merchant ships. 

Thus, with the advance of more favourable weather for landings 
in the spring, Germany had to brace herself for formidable assaults 
which might develop at any point or points of a vastly extended 
coastline of many thousands of miles. Huge armadas of transports 
were assembled in British harbours; from a host of air bases, totalling 
a quarter of a million acres in extent, the British and American air 
forces were preparing to cover the coming invasion; a powerful 
fleet, assured of effective air support, was moving nearer to those 
continental waters across which the great attack would be delivered. 
An ominous lull in the Russian operations after the beginning of 
April was accompanied by every sign of active preparation for a 
heavy offensive against the German forces in the east, whilst the 
arrival of reinforcements for the Allied land and air forces in southern 
Italy indicated a renewal of activity in that region too. 

The first move in the launching of the great assault on Hitler’s 
vast fortress was an offensive in Italy. Churchill had considered it 
essential to signalize the elimination of Italy as an Axis partner by 
the capture of Rome, but realizing the difficulties of warfare in 
Italy he had not proposed to carry the Allied advance farther north 
than Pisa, Florence and Rimini. On 11th May, 1944, Alexander 
struck at the German line along the Garigliano which had served 
the enemy in such good stead during the winter. Slight superiority 
in numbers and equipment, together with heavy air superiority, 
at once achieved results. The vaunted “‘ Hitler Line” backing the 
Garigliano positions was cracked at many points, and on 21st May 
the Allies entered the seaport of Gaeta. Two days later the Anzio 
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beach-head force created a diversion in the enemy’s rear, and 
Kesselring began to withdraw his forces northwards. On 5th June 
the Allied vanguard entered Rome. Had the Allies possessed ade- 
quate reserves of shipping, the long coastline of Italy would have 
presented many opportunities of attack on the enemy’s rear, but 
shipping space was now the most difficult problem for the United 
Nations. Movement on land was doomed by the nature of the 
ground to be slow and painful, and a wider strategic vision than 
was applied to the Italian campaign would have restricted Allied 
operations here to the defensive as soon as the enemy had been 
elbowed away from the vicinity of the Italian capital. ‘Though, as 
was argued, Alexander’s forces pinned down a certain number of 
enemy divisions, they would have occupied the attention of no less 
a number of opponents had they been transferred to France, where 
they would not have had to overcome the gigantic natural obstacles 
of the terrain. Churchill had agreed that the decisive blow in the 
west must include a double invasion of France, and it was intended 
that the attack from the south should be launched early in the 
spring of 1944. With this important strategic move in contemplation, 
Churchill had declared that “ it would be folly to allow the campaign 
in Italy to drag on and to face the spring campaigns with the task 
in Italy half finished’. The Allied High Command, however, failed 
to see the advantage of contenting themselves with modest gains in 
the Italian peninsula in order to concentrate the maximum force 
against the main strategic targets. 

In Italy the mountains and the marshes were worth many divi- 
sions to Kesselring. Adhering to Rommel’s strategic pattern, he fell 
back slowly, fighting at every vantage point which afforded oppor- 
tunities for a delaying action and withdrawing as soon as the enemy 
seriously threatened to cut off and destroy any large body of his 
troops. It took the Allies more than two months to advance from 
Rome to Florence, which city was occupied on 12th August. In 
the central sector Perugia fell on 19th June, and on the east coast 
Polish troops captured Ancona on 19th July. Yet in all these opera- 
tions Kesselring had no such formidable artificial defences as those 
of the Hitler Line. The next artificial barrier, known as the ‘‘ Gothic 
Line’, extended across Italy from the hills of Massa-Carrara to the 
Adriatic port of Rimini, and it was not until the end of August that 
its main positions were subjected to direct attack in any sector. On 
2nd September what were believed to be the main positions of the 
Gothic Line were stormed at the eastern end of the front, between 
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Pesaro and Rimini, but rejoicings proved premature and the ridges 
behind those captured proved even stronger obstacles to Allied 
progress. At the west end of the front Pisa and Lucca were taken 
early in September; at the eastern end Rimini fell on 21st September. 
It took ten more weeks of severe fighting to press the advance farther 
along the Adriatic to Ravenna, which fell on 5th December. 

The great invasion of France had been arranged to begin on 5th 
June—a date referred to under the code name of “‘D day”. Von 
Rundstedt, who was in general command of all the German divisions 
in France, anticipated that the attack would be directed mainly 
against those ports which lay closest to the English coast and be- 
lieved that until one or more of these ports should be captured and 
made available for shipping the prospects of Allied success would be 
poor. Yet the Allies had planned a double surprise. The attack 
was to be concentrated in Normandy, between the mouths of the 
rivers Vire and Orne, whilst two great prefabricated harbours, each 
as large as Dover Harbour, were constructed in sections which could 
be towed across the Channel and put together to form safe anchorages 
and firm landing quays where there were normally only flat and 
open beaches. Heavy Allied bombing of the Calais and Boulogne 
zones helped to maintain the illusion that the main attack was to be 
expected there, whilst ships and men, destined for Normandy, were 
kept in the south-eastern ports of England until the last moment. 
June came in with bad weather; the day originally assigned to the 
departure from English ports proved too stormy for operations, and 
the expedition was postponed for twenty-four hours. On 6th June 
the weather, though improved, was still stormy; nevertheless, the 
Channel passage was practicable, and the huge armada of over 
4000 vessels, preceded by 350 minesweepers, set sail. The crossing 
in so rough a sea brought a compensating advantage: the enemy 
were not anticipating the launching of major operations under such 
conditions and the landings came as a complete surprise. Not a 
single German reconnaissance plane was in the sky and no prepara- 
tions had been made to rush reinforcements in strength to the 
beaches where the British, Canadians and Americans converged. 
The crossing was made without a single casualty until the invasion 
barges came within short range of the enemy’s coastal batteries. 

Eleven thousand aircraft, bombers and fighters, accompanied the 
expedition and heavy units of the Allied fleets covered the operations 
by severe bombardments of the German coastal defences. Waves of 
paratroops and airborne infantry—the largest force of such com- 
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batants hitherto used in a single operation—descended upon key- 
points with remarkable success. Large numbers of amphibious tanks 
enabled the Allied footholds on the shores to be rapidly enlarged: 
Eisenhower considered that without these weapons success would 
have been problematical. ‘The Nazis had long boasted of the im- 
pregnability of their “ Atlantic Wall’’—the line of fortifications 
protecting the most vulnerable points on the western coasts of the 
occupied territories—but with the element of surprise, the rearward 
operations of the paratroops, the heavy shelling from the warships 
and, above all, the complete air supremacy of the Allies, within the 
first twenty-four hours the invaders had secured a firm footing on 
the Normandy coast and had already landed a quarter of a million 
men. Next day, 7th June, the little city of Bayeux fell to the Allies. 
The next task of the invaders was to secure a regular port to 
supplement the prefabricated harbours. ‘The American forces turned 
westward into the Cotentin Peninsula to strike at Cherbourg from 
the rear. Though the Germans flooded the Fen country at the 
southern end of the peninsula, they were unable to hold up the 
advance for long. On 26th June, after very severe fighting on the 
fortified hills round the town, the port of Cherbourg was captured, 
along with 20,000 prisoners. Meanwhile the British and Canadian 
troops were enlarging their foothold on the Normandy coast. Within 
the first ten days more than half a million men had been landed, 
a figure which was increased to a million within a month of D-day. 
This achievement was all the more remarkable when it is considered 
that a four-day storm beginning on 19th June completely wrecked 
one of the prefabricated “ Mulberries ”, and that the remaining one 
was not in full operation until the middle of July. Though the 
Germans, still under the impression that the Normandy landings 
were a diversion to distract attention from a greater blow in the 
Calais region, kept large reserves idly waiting on the French coast 
facing Dover, the resistance encountered in the area south of the 
Normandy beaches was very stiff and fighting was severe. Complete 
air supremacy was of inestimable value to the invaders. Bridges and 
railway junctions far in the rear of the fighting zones were destroyed 
and movements in the open by daylight became almost impossible 
for many of the reinforcements which Rundstedt hurried westward. 
One German division took fifteen days to complete the journey from 
The Hague to the Normandy front. For all this, progress in the field 
was slow. The city of Caen fell on gth July and on 18th July the 
Americans entered St. Lo. When the enemy reserves in the Calais 
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region were at last released for use in Normandy on 1sth July it 
was too late to restore German control of the Channel coast. Hitler, 
on receiving the first news of the D-day landings, had ordered 
Rundstedt to “clean the invaders up by midnight”; when the 
Marshal advised the Fiihrer on 6th July that it would be advisable 
to prepare for the total evacuation of France he was dismissed and 
replaced by General von Kluge. Meanwhile, in the Normandy 
operations Montgomery found himself matched against his old 
opponent Rommel until, severely wounded during an Allied air 
attack, the most brilliant of the German generals was obliged to 
abandon his command. 

Having now established a fully satisfactory foothold in Normandy 
General Eisenhower proceeded to launch a decisive blow at the 
enemy forces. A new and powerful American army, heavily equipped 
with tanks and well supplied with air power, was to seize the Brittany 
ports and then strike in full force up the valley of the Loire to out- 
flank the German armies in northern France. The commander of 
this new striking-force was General Patton, who was accompanied 
by a corps of Free French under General Leclerc, hero of the desert 
march from Tchad across the Sahara to Tripoli in 1943. On Ist 
August Patton struck in overwhelming force at the German positions 
west of St. Lo. Breaking through, the Americans poured southward 
along the Breton boundary, capturing Dinan and Rennes. ‘The 
Germans, leaving 75,000 troops in the Breton ports with instructions 
to hold out at all costs, directed their retreat eastward to retain 
contact with Von Kluge’s main armies. On roth August Patton’s 
forces reached Nantes. Though a German thrust towards Avranches 
on 7th August had given the impression that resistance in this 
western sector would be as tough as that in the east of Normandy, 
the rapid retreat of the main forces facing Patton suggested to 
Eisenhower that it would be opportune to press the pursuit in force 
and not to wait until the Breton ports had been reduced. Detach- 
ments adequate to mask the German coastal strongholds were sent 
westward into Brittany, whilst Patton’s main force pushed eastward 
through the country north of the Loire. From Le Mans, on 11th 
August, Patton switched off several divisions northward to strike at 
the German rear in the neighbourhood of Caen, whilst the main 
drive continued eastward to execute a still wider encircling move- 
ment. By 18th August, his advanced units were in Orleans, Chartres 
and Dreux. Kluge had committed some of his best troops to the 


local offensive at Avranches, for if he could achieve a break-through 
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here Patton’s whole army would find itself cut off from its ultimate 
supply bases in Normandy; the battle continued for five days, and 
when the German assault was eventually abandoned Patton was in 
position to cut off the divisions retreating from Avranches. Realizing 
the danger of the situation, Kluge ordered a general retreat of all 
forces to the line of the Seine. 

From this moment the second Battle of France became a German 
rout. The collapse of resistance came with remarkable suddenness. 
Closely pursued by the Imperial forces to the west, harried by 
American columns from the south and with the Seine bridges wrecked 
one by one as Allied bombers in a steady stream dropped their loads 
on the lines of withdrawal, the German armies were huddled into 
a confused mass of men and vehicles on the west bank of the Seine. 
The long columns of retreating vehicles provided excellent targets 
for the Allied air forces, which had almost undisputed command of 
the skies. Concentrations of barges on the Seine were shattered; 
hurriedly repaired bridges were smashed again. Many thousands 
of Germans falling back from Avranches were cut off in the region 
of Falaise by the American cross-country drive from Le Mans and 
were pounded into destruction or surrender by concentrated artillery 
fire. On 19th August Patton’s troops reached the Seine near Mantes 
and on the same day the city of Paris rose in insurrection against the 
attenuated German garrison. The whole of the Parisian police force 
joined the insurgents and bitter street fighting ensued, the Germans 
being driven from the central part of the city. A truce to enable 
the garrison to evacuate the capital was arranged on 2oth August, 
but the confused nature of the street fighting prevented its enforce- 
ment. Meanwhile American and Free French columns were pressing 
in the arc of the western defences of Paris and on 24th August Le 
Clerc’s troops penetrated to the capital. Next day the local German 
commander agreed to surrender with 10,000 of his troops and 
General de Gaulle was received with tumultuous enthusiasm by a 
liberated people. Small groups of Germans continued to resist in 
various parts of the city, and De Gaulle was shot at by Germans 
concealed in the gallery of Notre Dame Cathedral during the Te 
Deum service which celebrated the liberation of the French capital. 

So complete was the rout of the German armies that the formation 
of strong lines on the east of the Seine proved impossible and the 
great retreat continued. On 2oth August American troops crossed 
the river at Mantes; next day Rheims fell, and on the last day of 
August Amiens and Rouen were liberated. Patton’s southernmost 
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column, passing through Orleans and Sens, reached Troyes on 25th 
August. By this time the total losses of the Germans in killed, 
wounded and prisoners since the invasion had mounted to 400,000, 
half of whom were prisoners in Allied hands. The Nazi armies 
had during the same period lost 1300 tanks, 2000 guns, 3500 aircraft 
and 20,000 motor vehicles. Von Kluge, like his predecessor, received 
his dismissal; after handing over the command to General Model 
he committed suicide. Model decided to cut his losses: no real 
stand seemed possible on the northern plains of France, or even in 
Belgium, so, leaving garrisons in the ports to hinder the arrival of 
reinforcements and supplies to his enemy, he began a wholesale 
withdrawal to the line of the Vosges and the Siegfried defences. 
As one observer put it, the Allied troops now “‘ put away their 
military maps and brought out their guide-books”’. The list of 
liberated towns became a mere catalogue: Verdun, Nancy, Sedan, 
Arras, Lille, Dieppe, Abbeville. On 2nd September the British were 
across the Belgian frontier and in Tournay; next day Brussels was 
liberated. Namur, Antwerp, Louvain, Liége, Ghent, Ypres, Ostend 
and Bruges followed. 

The German policy of holding on to the ports was a wise one. 
As the advance proceeded the lack of adequate transport facilities 
for supplying a force which had increased from a million at the time 
of Patton’s first advance to nearly two millions began to tell on the 
speed of the movement, though the oil pipe-line laid across the 
English Channel—as great a novelty as the prefabricated harbours— 
saved a vast amount of shipping space. On 5th September American 
troops entered the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, advancing to its 
capital a week later. The towns of Eupen and Malmédy, annexed 
to Belgium after the Kaiser’s war and reannexed to Germany in 
1940, were occupied on 11th and 12th September. The flooding of 
the polders of Holland held up further progress in that direction, 
and the battle front began to crystallize roughly along the line of 
the Dutch frontier, the German frontier from Aachen to Trier, the 
course of the Moselle and the foothills of the Vosges. On 11th 
September American units set foot on German territory in strength 
near the city of Aachen. 

Whilst the Allied armies were threatening to encircle the main 
German army in Normandy, a large-scale diversion was launched 
against the south of France. After vainly trying to bring Turkey 
into the war as a member of the United Nations, the British and 
American Governments decided to use the bulk of their forces still 
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in the Levant elsewhere. General Maitland Wilson, now in command 
of these armies, assembled an expeditionary force in Corsica and 
Sardinia ready for a blow at southern France. Had this expedition 
landed earlier in the invasion, there would have been a greater 
chance of annihilating German divisions, since in the early stages 
of the invasion of Normandy the temptation to reinforce the German 
armies in the south for the purpose of repelling Wilson’s attack 
would have been very strong, and the later drive eastward from 
Paris might well have isolated large numbers of German troops. 
However, this strategy was not adopted, and the second invasion 
merely pushed the German armies from the south of France back 
towards the German frontier. On 15th August British, American 
and Free French troops, preceded by large numbers of paratroops, 
effected landings between Cannes and Hyéres, whilst Winston 
Churchill watched the operations from the bridge of a destroyer. 
The Free French here were commanded by General de Tassigny, 
who had raised an abortive revolt against the German occupation of 
southern France in 1943 and had escaped to North Africa. There 
was no opposition on any large scale. The garrisons of the great 
ports—Toulon and Marseilles—maintained a sturdy defence against 
attacks from the landward side for a fortnight but both were forced 
to capitulate by 29th August. 

American columns easily penetrated through the mountain 
valleys to the north of the Riviera; within eight days of the first 
landing they were at Grenoble. On 24th August advanced elements 
reached the Swiss frontier near Geneva, whilst another column 
reached the Rhone at Valence. The main force proceeded at a 
somewhat slower pace up the Rhone valley, where resistance was a 
little stiffer. On 3rd September Lyons fell; two days later the Allies 
passed through Chélons on the Saéne and on 11th September Dijon 
fell. On that day American units from the south gained contact 
with other American units from the north on the Dijon-Paris road. 
The retreating Germans fell back to the Vosges mountains and the 
Belfort Gap, where they formed the southern end of the new defence 
line for the protection of the Reich. The German débacle in the 
north of France had precipitated the enemy’s retreat and enabled 
Wilson’s forces to advance at a pace far more rapid than had been 
anticipated. The total of prisoners taken in this campaign was 
80,000. 

The success of the double invasion of France was the signal for 
a widespread rising of the French Resistance Movement. Beginning 
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with the seizure of the little town of Annemasse on the Swiss frontier 
on 18th August, the movement spread throughout Upper and Lower 
Savoy. On 21st August Toulouse was taken by local rebels, and in- 
surrections broke out in no less than twenty-four Departments of 
southern France. The F.F.I.—French Forces of the Interior— 
initiated the liberation of Marseilles as they had done that of Paris, 
and on 24th August another local force rose in Bordeaux, the city 
being finally cleared of German troops a week later. Laval and his 
friends were in full flight for Germany; old Pétain was carried off by 
the Germans. 

By the beginning of October the first phase of the great offensive 
in the west was over, and the Allies began to mass troops and equip- 
ment for the assault on the new German defence line and for the 
advance into the Reich. Already more than two and a half million 
Allied troops had been landed; two-fifths were British and Imperial, 
three-fifths were American. It was estimated that more than three- 
quarters of a million Germans had been put out of action since 
“D-day ”’; the prisoners alone numbered close on half a million, 
The Allied casualties totalled less than a quarter of a million— 
90,000 British and Imperial, 145,000 Americans. The breaking of 
the Atlantic Wall, the liberation of almost the whole of France and 
Belgium and the destruction of such huge numbers of enemy troops 
represented a triumph of achievement auguring well for the next 
phase of the campaign. 

The spectacular victories on the western front somewhat obscured 
the fact that the Russian armies were tying down even more German 
divisions than were occupied in the fighting with the British and 
Americans.: The Red Army’s contribution to the general offensive 
was planned for 22nd June—anniversary of Hitler’s invasion of the 
Soviet Union. As a preliminary to the main offensive a powerful 
blow was launched against the Finns a few days after the landings 
in Normandy. After severe fighting, the Mannerheim Line was 
pierced, and the Russians entered Viborg on 21st June. Farther 
north, the Russians expelled the Finns from the positions they had 
held across the original Murmansk railway in Karelia and on the 
Stalin Canal. By the end of the first week in August the whole of 
this area had been cleared of enemy troops. The Russian strategy 
of the main offensive was similar to that of Foch in 191g9—the gradual 
extension of a long line of heavy pressure against an inferior enemy 
until there was no sector from which the opponent dare withdraw 
large reserves for use in the other sectors. ‘The first blow fell in 
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White Russia. In five days the fortifications known as the “ Father- 
land Line” were pierced; Vitebsk, Mogilev and Minsk were 
liberated. Pressing on to the borders of the three Baltic Republics, 
the Red Army entered Vilna, after very fierce fighting, on 13th July. 
As soon as the pressure had become acute in Lithuania, another 
assault was launched on both sides of the Pripet Marshes. Pinsk 
fell on 14th July, whilst a large German force was surrounded in 
the Minsk region, surrendering piecemeal. On 16th July Grodno 
fell, and in mid-July the offensive was further extended to the 
Carpathians, Russian armies converging on the great German base 
at Lvov. After the first month of the offensive the Germans had 
suffered the loss of over half a million men in killed and prisoners; 
the booty captured included 3000 tanks, gooo guns and 57,000 
military vehicles. 

The active front now extended over the whole length of territory 
between the Baltic and the Carpathians. The “ war on two fronts ”’ 
so much dreaded by the German High Command was now making 
havoc with the Nazi plans. The Russian drive continued apace. 
In the northern sector Pskov, Narva and Dvinsk fell; on rst August 
a Russian column seized Mittau and reached the sea west of Riga, 
temporarily cutting off large enemy forces in Estonia and Latvia. 
Farther south Kovno and Bialystok were occupied. German counter- 
attacks in strength multiplied with increasing ferocity, but on 17th 
August the Red Army reached the East Prussian frontier near 
Mariampol. In central Poland the Russians advanced through Lublin 
to the banks of the Vistula at Ivangorod. Brest Litovsk fell on 28th 
July and the Red Army reached a point a dozen miles from Warsaw. 
Away to the south, the Vistula was crossed near Sandomierz, whilst 
in the Carpathian foothills further progress was made. Lvov fell 
on 27th July and the Germans in Eastern Galicia retired to the 
passes leading into Slovakia and Ruthenia. 

It remained to bring the last sector of the vast front into activity. 
On 18th August, just when the fighting in other sectors seemed to 
be dying down, the Russians attacked in force in Moldavia and 
Bessarabia. Jassy fell, and on 23rd August the Lower Dniester was 
forced, the Red Army seizing Bender, Akkerman and Kishinev. 
With the Dniester defences shattered, the Rumanian Government 
decided to abandon the hopeless struggle. On the evening of 23rd 
August King Michael issued a proclamation in which he declared 
that the terms offered by the Allies in secret negotiations conducted 
abroad were accepted and that henceforth Rumanian troops would 
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fight as co-belligerents of the United Nations. Antonescu, who for 
four years had been Dictator of Rumania as Hitler’s puppet, resigned. 
A new Government, headed by General Sanatescu, issued a general 
amnesty for all political offences and Rumanian troops received 
orders to attack and disarm the German units that were stationed in 
the country. On 25th August Rumania openly declared war on 
Germany; Nazi airmen bombed Bucharest in reprisal. On the 
battle front the Rumanians allowed their former opponents to 
advance without opposition and on 26th August the Red Army 
reached the Danube at Ismail. 

The defection of Rumania so early in this campaign came as a 
surprise to the German High Command. It provoked a débacle in 
the Balkans. Galatz, Braila and Costanza fell in quick succession, 
and the Ploesti oilfields were occupied with little opposition. On 
the last day of August the Red Army entered Bucharest. In the 
whole operation from the break-through at Jassy the Red Army 
had taken 200,000 German prisoners, 1000 tanks, 6000 guns and 
50,000 motor vehicles. The crash came with such suddenness that 
the Germans had no time to establish fresh defensive lines, even on 
the natural barrier of the Carpathians. The Transylvanian passes 
were forced with little effort and on gth September Russian troops 
reached Alba Julia. Just as the German occupation of Rumania 
had forced Bulgaria into the Nazi orbit in 1941, so the Russian 
occupation in 1944 drove the Bulgarians out of Hitler’s camp. The 
day after Rumania declared war on Germany Bulgaria proclaimed 
her neutrality. The establishment of a new Government in Sofia 
under Muraviev somewhat delayed the transfer of Bulgarian 
support to the Allies, and on 5th September Russia precipitated 
matters by formally declaring war on Bulgaria; this had immediate 
effect and within a few hours Bulgaria had declared war on Germany. 
A formal armistice terminated the short war with Russia on gth 
September. Russian troops meanwhile occupied all the strategic 
points in the country. 

Hungary would have been glad to extricate herself from the 
Axis toils in the same manner as Rumania and Bulgaria, but the 
comparative proximity of its frontiers to the Reich prevented the 
materialization of plans for surrender to the Allies. Hence the war 
in Transylvania proceeded and was carried into Hungarian territory. 
On 20th September Temesvar fell, and ‘Transylvania was com- 
pletely overrun by 24th October. In Hungary, Szegedin fell on 
10th October, Debreczin ten days later. The advance of the Russians 
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in Transylvania forced the Germans to evacuate many of the northern 
Carpathian passes, and Russian units began pouring down from 
Ruthenia to join hands with their comrades from the south. The 
Rumanian débacle imperilled the whole German position in the 
Balkans, and the evacuation of Greece, Albania and southern Jugo- 
slavia was begun. The Germans made strong efforts to keep open 
the main rail routes leading back to the Reich, and when the Russians 
entered Jugoslavia near the Iron Gates at the end of September 
severe fighting was necessary before they reached Belgrade, which 
did not fall until 2zoth October. Meanwhile a British force under 
General Scobie landed in Greece, at Patras, on 5th October. ‘The 
German garrisons were already withdrawing from the country and 
there was little fighting beyond the harassing of the enemy’s re- 
treating rearguards. Athens was occupied by the British on 14th 
October, Salonika on 1st November. By 6th November the whole 
of the Greek mainland was free of enemy troops, though German 
garrisons, unable to escape in time, remained to hold out in some 
of the AXgean islands. Albania was cleared of German troops by 
the end of November, whilst Jugoslav partisans liberated Monastir 
on 6th November. 

Whilst this great series of victories was developing in south-eastern 
Europe, the main Russian offensive was slowing down. The transfer 
of active operations from areas served by the Russian broad-gauge 
railway system to those served by the narrower tracks of the Polish 
lines imposed an obstacle against Russian movements. Heavy re- 
inforcements had been forwarded to the Germans on the eastern 
front. ‘The Red Army’s bases were now far behind the fighting 
front. Furthermore, the advance had now reached the great defence 
line originally planned and constructed in 1941 by Fritz Todt and, 
since the Stalingrad disaster, steadily strengthened and extended. 
Since it had become apparent that a wholesale German withdrawal 
from Russia was within the bounds of probability, tens of thousands 
of Polish labourers had been forced to work on these powerful 
defences, which had become the most formidable artificial defence 
system in the world. The eastern front therefore became more or 
less stabilized along a line which ran almost due north and south 
from Mittau to Bialystok and then projected in a salient to the out- 
skirts of Warsaw, whilst the southern sector ran across Galicia a 
little to the west of Lvov. On the Baltic coast, the Germans managed 
to regain a somewhat precarious contact with their severed northern 
wing by an advance at Tukkum, whilst there was desperate fighting 
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for the approaches to the city of Warsaw, Praga being taken by the 
Red Army on 14th September. 

The approach of the Red Army to Warsaw provoked the tragic 
rising in the Polish capital which caused such bitter recriminations 
between Russians and Poles in subsequent months. On 4th August, 
anticipating that the Russian advance would maintain its speed of the 
last few weeks, and encouraged by broadcasts from Moscow urging, 
in general terms, Polish co-operation in the liberation of the country, 
Polish patriots rose in insurrection within the capital under the leader- 
ship of General Komorowski, who had organized local resistance 
under the assumed name of General Bor. The German garrison, 
taken by surprise, was ejected from the central part of the city, but 
the success of the rising depended on the speedy arrival of Russian 
help, and this did not materialize. The refusal of the Russians even 
to drop supplies to the insurgents by air—on the plea that the rising 
had taken place without the approval of the Russian High Com- 
mand and that the restricted area of the street fighting made it 
likely that such supplies would fall into enemy hands—added to the 
bitterness of feeling between the two Slavonic peoples. Nevertheless, 
the rebels continued a desperate and heroic resistance for two 
months. It was not until 3rd October that the remnants of the 
insurgent force surrendered to the Germans; by that time the city 
had been largely reduced to ruins. Of the 80,000 Poles who fought 
in this tragic rising 15,000 became prisoners; to eliminate the 
chances of a second insurrection the Germans deported over a third 
of a million civilians from the Warsaw region to concentration 
camps. Though the charge that Russia specifically promoted the 
Warsaw rising appears to be unjustified, the circumstances attending 
the tragedy reflected little credit on the Soviet Government. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE INVASION OF GERMANY 


NE of Adolf Hitler’s favourite themes was the criminal foolish- 
ness of those who had abandoned the struggle in 1918 whilst 
the bulk of the German army was still in being. He had argued this 
question so many times during the years of the Weimar Republic 
that it had become one of his obsessions. Even during the great days 
of Nazi conquest, when the prospect of defeat seemed to his followers 
so remote as to be almost impossible, he had occasionally introduced 
into his speeches declarations that he would never capitulate to an 
enemy. ‘Thus, when the war began to turn against Germany, the 
Fiihrer found in the steadily deteriorating situation a certain psycho- 
logical satisfaction inasmuch as he was able to display to his critics 
how he would deal with a crisis which in its essentials reproduced 
the features of that of 1918. Coercion and propaganda were here to 
rise to their most emphatic heights. The activities of the Gestapo 
in suppressing defeatism and demands for peace were intensified. 
The S.S. divisions in the army were given the task of setting an 
example of steadfastness in adversity and, if necessary, of suppressing 
any mutinous spirit among the other troops. Trusted officers with 
Party and S.S. connexions were introduced into key-posts. Slackness 
in the war industries, which had grown apace during the last few 
months of the Kaiser’s war, was severely punished, and anything 
resembling a strike was still unheard of in Germany. Propaganda 
concentrated upon stirring exhortations, lurid pictures of the fate 
of Germans under Bolshevik rule, and unqualified execration of the 
weak spirited. 

Until the civilian population could be sure of effective protection 
against reprisals it was absurd to expect anything in the nature of a 
revolution from a people who knew that rebels would be ruthlessly 
shot down at the first sign of revolt. To counteract any tendency 
to regard the enemy as a “‘liberator”’ from a Government that had 
suppressed democracy, Nazi propaganda now harped incessantly on 
the vindictive spirit of the United Nations, conjuring up visions of 
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planned for Germany’s enemies in the event of complete Nazi 
victory. Nevertheless, the same factors that had broken the German 
will to resist in 1918 and that had broken the spirit of the French 
and Italians in 1940 and 1943 were inevitably sapping the morale 
of the German people. The latest trends of the war were not without 
effect on the outlook of the General Staff—the only section of the 
nation that possessed the means of asserting its will against the 
Fiihrer and the Party. The professional soldier, like the expert 
chess player, sees no point in continuing the game after his ultimate 
defeat becomes a matter of certainty. As a patriot, faced with the 
alternatives of glorious annihilation and a surrender which will leave 
his country sufficient potential strength to revive the national power 
at some future time, he prefers the prospect of living to fight another 
day. The revival of German strength under Hitler had been possible 
just because the Kaiser’s Government had stopped the slaughter of 
German manhood and the destruction of German cities as soon as 
ultimate defeat became certain. During 1944 German patriots were 
coming more and more to believe that the only sane policy was to 
bring a lost war to a speedy termination so as to provide the maximum 
nucleus for a third great Wehrmacht which might eventually give 
Germany that “ place in the sun” which was the fitting destiny of a 
Herrenvolk. 

Yet to the Nazi politicians it was impossible to accept defeat at 
this stage of the conflict. Surrender, either now or later, could only 
mean proscription at the hands of either their foreign or their 
domestic enemies. he greater the position of dignity and respon- 
sibility in the Nazi Party, the greater the probability of an igno- 
minious death as a “ war criminal”’. To the non-political German 
army officer, inheritor of the proud traditions of the armies of 
Bismarck and the Kaiser, the fate of the Nazi Party was as nothing 
compared with the fate of the German nation. Thus to the military 
leaders the acceptance of a short-term defeatism was essential to the 
evolution of a long-term policy of triumph. The political chiefs, 
apart from the egregious Adolf Hitler, were almost all self-seeking 
adventurers, without the background of national tradition and old- 
fashioned self-respect that had characterized the Hohenzollerns, the 
Junker aristocracy and the army officer caste. Many of them were 
men of brilliant talent, but their work was so bound up with their 
personal advancement and prosperity that patriotism had become 
with them a mere smoke-screen for careerism—if indeed it had ever 
been anything else. It was certain that the Nazi leaders would make 
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every effort to keep the struggle going as long as possible, whatever 
the injuries inflicted on the German people. 

That the rank and file of the German armed forces were by a 
large majority utterly sick of the war and anxious for an early peace 
was obvious. Yet German army discipline was as strong as ever, 
and with the Gestapo system at work even among the units of the 
Forces it was difficult to organize anything which might crystallize 
into an effective mutiny. Two generals were shot for insubordination 
on the Eastern front in February, 1944. The breaking point would 
come only when the High Command should decide to sever its 
connexion with the Nazi Government and take over independent 
command of the armed forces. The subordinate officers and the 
rank and file would willingly follow their military chiefs even against 
the Fiihrer in an attempt to extricate themselves from an increasingly 
hopeless and destructive war. Yet the months went by and there 
was no sign of any effective sabotage of the Nazi plans by the German 
High Command. It was remarkable that men trained to the pro- 
fession of arms and willing to risk their lives in military operations 
should have failed to rid themselves of the pernicious domination 
of a gang of political adventurers whom many of them in their 
hearts despised. It says much for the effective thoroughness of 
Hitler’s system of coercion and propaganda that the High Command 
continued to play the Nazi game for months after the futility of 
the policy from a national point of view had become apparent to 
all. 

One futile conspiracy against Hitler did indeed mature among 
a group of senior officers during the spring of 1944. Half a dozen 
generals were involved, but apart from Rommel, whose share in the 
plot is obscure, only three still held active command, and these 
three—Von Hase, Fromm and Olbricht—were employed with the 
Home Forces, which were now of comparatively small importance in 
the German army groupings. The conspirators included some 
prominent civilian administrators, including Count von Helldorf 
who, as Berlin police chief, had played a leading part in the famous 
“ blood bath”’ of 1934. Many of the details of the plot have come 
to light, but there are still as many obscurities as in the case of the 
celebrated English Gunpowder Plot of 1605. As in that historic 
case, there is some evidence that leading personages in the Govern- 
ment had fairly full information of the conspiracy and allowed it to 
approach maturity. It has even been suggested, with some degree 
of probability, that Himmler, cognizant of the whole scheme, de- 
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liberately refrained from using the Gestapo to frustrate the assas- 
sination of Hitler, whilst preparing to seize power for himself as 
soon as the Fiihrer should be removed. 

The plot was clumsily conducted. A Colonel von Stauffenberg, 
who had access to the meetings of the High Command in a humble 
capacity, conveyed a time bomb in an attaché case into the meeting 
held at Hitler’s eastern front headquarters at Rastenburg on 2oth 
July, 1944, and left it in a position where it might kill the Fiihrer, 
who was presiding. The bomb exploded, killing two generals and 
wounding five others, but Hitler escaped with comparatively minor 
injuries. The would-be assassin had meanwhile reached Berlin by 
plane, and his confederates, spreading the news of the Fiihrer’s 
death, attempted to secure the support of the Berlin garrison, whilst 
other conspirators seized an air-training camp near Munich and 
made attacks on government buildings at Hamburg and in Vienna. 
Government orders to take prompt measures against the rebels were 
reinforced by a broadcast from the Fiihrer in person, and the leaders 
were arrested or dispersed within an hour or two of the coup. A 
military court, with Keitel, Rundstedt and Guderian as the most 
prominent figures, sentenced the prisoners to death on 8th August, 
and a number of their relatives were also shot. A month later another 
batch, including Count von Helldorf, was similarly disposed of. 
Rommel, who had been incriminated as an accessory to the plot, 
and who was now an invalid as a result of his wound received in 
France, was shot later in the year, but the news of this popular 
general’s treason was kept from the public. One result of this 
abortive conspiracy was the appointment of Gestapo Chief Himmler 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Home Forces. ‘Though outwardly 
little injured, there seems no doubt that Hitler never recovered from 
the shock and other indirect effects of the bomb explosion. Hitherto 
his decisions, however erratic and maniacal they might seem to his 
critics, were almost without exception based on highly-intelligent 
reasoning: during his last months of power he gave many in- 
dications of having lost his former grip of realities. 

There was no slackening in the organization of maximum German 
resistance to the vast waves of Allied troops which were steadily 
advancing from east and west upon the frontiers of the Reich. On 
the day of the bomb explosion a new “total war’? decree placed 
everyone and everything in Germany at the disposal of the Nazi 
Government. Géring was appointed plenipotentiary to supervise 
the execution of this decree, with Gédbbels as his deputy. The 
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Press emphasized the need for patriotic self-sacrifice on a hitherto 
unprecedented scale and threatened the direst penalties for failure 
to co-operate in the great national effort of self-defence. The Hitler 
salute was substituted for the old military salute in the armed forces. 
Guderian, the famous Panzer expert, was appointed Chief of Staff 
in succession to Zeizler, and new defence works were thrown up in 
the frontier regions. Every German city, said Hitler, was to be 
turned into a Stalingrad; every street and every house must be 
transformed into a fortress and defended to the utmost. In August 
all theatres and other entertainments were closed until further 
notice, and even the publication of fiction and other light literature 
was suspended as inappropriate for so serious an hour in the national 
destiny. A sixty-hour week was decreed for industry. In October 
plans were ready for the creation of a German Home Guard, which 
was to comprise every man between the ages of sixteen and sixty. 
Youths were at once put into training for ferocious guerrilla warfare. 
Meanwhile wholesale arrests secured the persons of all those sus- 
pected of active discontent, particularly those who, by their previous 
records, might be expected to become the leaders of a democratic 
German Government bent upon making peace with the Allies. A 
fresh reign of terror was instituted; many hundreds were executed 
and the concentration camps were again filled to repletion. On 
16th October the bread ration was reduced. In November a decree 
attempted to intensify the Nazification of the army by abolishing 
the formal law against political activities and calling for a militant 
devotion to National Socialism from all ranks. 

It was significant that no less than sixteen German generals who 
had been captured by the Russians combined to broadcast appeals 
to the German army emphasizing the suicidal nature of the Nazi 
plans for continued resistance. These broadcasts began in July, 
and in August Field-Marshal Paulus, warrior of Stalingrad, added 
his voice to those of the sixteen “ renegade”’ generals. Since plans 
were already mature for the invasion of Germany from the west, 
it was anticipated by many observers that the first large-scale invasion 
of the Reich would in no long time bring about that revolt of the 
High Command against the Nazi political bosses which was the only 
means of averting from Germany destruction more extensive than 
any yet suffered as a result of air raids. Authorities which had 
hitherto never showed undue optimism on the subject of Germany’s 
power to fight were now calculating on a probable surrender during 
the autumn. 
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There were other encouraging symptoms of German collapse. 
In 1918 the fall of the Kaiser’s Reich had been heralded by the 
surrender of Germany’s allies; now the same drift away from the 
losing cause made itself manifest among the “satellite” states of 
the “New Order”. As early as February, 1944, Finland opened 
tentative negotiations with Russia through the embassies in Sweden; 
in March, similar overtures were begun by Hungary through the 
embassies in Turkey; in April, these negotiations in Ankara were 
supplemented by approaches to the Allies from the Rumanian 
Government. Later in the year, in August, Bulgaria—which, though 
at war with the western Allies, was still officially at peace with 
Russia—also began negotiations in Ankara with a view to abandoning 
the German alliance. In the same month a revolt, albeit futile, broke 
out in Slovakia, and for a few weeks German troops were busy in 
the Carpathian foothills suppressing this insurrection, which cost the 
Slovaks 20,000 lives. 

Finland’s first approaches were met by Stalin with a demand for 
a return to the 1940 boundaries except in the far north, where the 
Russian frontier was to be extended to include the port of Petsamo. 
Though these proposals were rejected by the Finnish Parliament by 
a four to one majority in March, the negotiations continued. Stalin 
now offered to restore to Finland Hangé in exchange for Petsamo. 
By July it appeared that an agreement was about to be reached, and 
Hitler sent Ribbentrop post-haste to Helsinki to threaten the direst 
consequences if the Finns should desert the New Order. The 
presence of strong German formations in the north of Finland gave 
point to these threats, and President Ryti advised acquiescence in 
Ribbentrop’s demands. Without summoning Parliament, the 
Finnish Cabinet signed a new treaty of firm alliance with Germany. 
Yet the continued Russian progress in the campaign of 1944 stimu- 
lated a reaction against this surrender, and in a few weeks Ryti 
resigned, being succeeded by Marshal Mannerheim, now aged 
seventy-seven. In spite of his record as a friend of Germany, the old 
Marshal reopened the peace negotiations, and on 5th September a 
military truce was signed, followed eleven days later by a regular 
armistice. Petsamo was to be exchanged for Hangé, but Russia 
now obtained in addition the peninsula of Portala-~-Ud—in close 
proximity to Hangd. A Finnish indemnity to Russia was fixed at 
£60,000,000 in goods. Furthermore, the Finns undertook to attack 
the German troops in Finland in the event of Hitler’s refusing to 
withdraw them. A week later fighting began between Finns and 
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Germans on the “ waist-line” of Finland, the Nazi divisions being 
gradually pushed back to the Norwegian frontier. 

In the negotiations with Rumania the Allies were prepared to 
be generous at the expense of Hungary.’ The 1940 frontiers were 
to be modified by the restoration of the whole of Transylvania to 
the Rumanians. The final acceptance of the terms was postponed until 
the invasion of Rumanian territory by large Russian forces, and then, 
on 23rd August, King Michael’s Government announced its consent, 
declaring war on Germany two days later. The formal armistice 
was signed on 13th September. Bulgaria’s withdrawal from the 
Axis orbit was rapid after the institution of negotiations on gth 
August. The Government suppressed the Nazi journals, abolished 
the Nazi-inspired youth movement and repealed the anti-Semitic 
laws. On 26th August it declared Bulgaria’s neutrality and sent a 
delegation to Cairo to negotiate peace. To secure military bases in 
the country, Russia formally declared war on Bulgaria on 1st Sep- 
tember, and a week later a formal armistice was signed, expanded 
by a more detailed agreement later. 

Hungary was less fortunate. On the first rumours of peace 
feelers, in March, Hitler summoned the Regent, Admiral Horthy, 
to Germany, and the old man was bullied into reaffirming his loyalty 
to the New Order. Meanwhile the Premier, Kallay, fled to the 
Turkish legation in Budapest. After a stop-gap Ministry under 
Sztojay, a “reliable” pro-Axis Government was installed under 
General Lakodos, and all the Hungarian political parties were dis- 
solved. Nevertheless, the increasing conviction of the hopelessness 
of the Axis cause and the penetration into Hungary of Red Army 
units soon drove even this Government into peace negotiations, and 
on 15th October Horthy asked for an armistice. Before he could 
leave the capital, the Regent was seized by Nazi troops and forced 
to repudiate his offer. A new Government, composed entirely of 
the ‘‘ Arrow Cross ” Party—the Hungarian Nazis—took office under 
its founder and leader Szalasy. The Hungarian Commander-in- 
Chief, General Miklos, accompanied by his Chief of Staff, escaped 
to the Russian lines, and was at once put in charge of a rival Govern- 
ment. In December elections to a National Assembly were held in 
those parts of the country that were in Russian occupation, and the 
elected representatives, meeting at Debreczin, proceeded to declare 
war on Germany. A formal armistice was concluded with Miklos 
in January. 

The terms of these various armistices were broadly similar. The 
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defeated satellites of Germany were to evacuate such Allied territories 
as remained in the occupation of their troops. In Finland Allied 
intervention was limited to the use of airfields and shipping, and 
Finnish military co-operation was limited to clearing the Germans 
out of the country; in the other countries—Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary—the Allies were given a general control of the Press and 
communications, the use of shipping, industries and rail facilities, 
and the command of specified divisions for general service against 
the Germans. Indemnities in goods were to be spread over a period 
of six years. Finland was to pay £60,000,000 in value, the corre- 
sponding figures for Rumania and Hungary being fixed at 
£75,000,000 each. The Bulgarian indemnity was left over for future 
negotiation. 

Yet in spite of this evidence of the disintegration of the Axis 
combination, it was soon clear that Germany herself was still pre- 
pared, not merely to tolerate the continued leadership of the Nazi 
Party, but to sacrifice her blood and wealth in the suicidal struggle 
into which the Nazi bosses were prepared to lead her. When, on 
17th September, the next phase of the offensive in the west was 
opened by the biggest airborne operation yet recorded, the German 
troops fought back with apparently undiminished enthusiasm 
and vigour. The obvious way into Germany lay across the plains 
adjacent to the lower course of the Rhine, and here, in the vicinity 
of Arnhem, 7500 British airborne troops descended on 17th Sep- 
tember to prepare the way for a general advance across Holland into 
the Reich. The main attack, however, though reaching Nymegen, 
was held up before it could establish contact with the airborne 
detachments; after an heroic struggle the Arnhem positions had to be 
abandoned, and on 26th September the 2000 survivors succeeded in 
making their way back to the Allied lines. 

The direction of the main Allied attack in the west was now 
shifted to a more southerly region, and in October the Americans 
crossed the frontier between Belgium and Germany for an assault 
on the city of Aachen. After a strong resistance the enemy evacuated 
the city on 22nd October; the total number of German prisoners 
taken in this operation was only 10,000, and further progress was 
held up in the fortified zone a few miles east of Aachen. Farther 
south still, the Allies found it heavy going to expel the Germans 
from their last remaining footholds on French soil. Patton’s army 
did not reduce the last of the Metz forts until 14th December. Mean- 
while French forces penetrated the Vosges passes into Alsace, 
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reaching Strasbourg and the Rhine in December. It was becoming 
clear that there would have to be severe fighting in 1945 before 
the Nazi power could be broken. 

The supply of munitions to the Allied armies was still seriously 
hampered by the continued occupation of so many ports in France 
by German garrisons. The Allies in dealing with these garrisons 
made a distinction between those which were considered of major 
importance for supply purposes and those which could be tem- 
porarily ignored. St. Malo was reduced in August, the islet of 
Cézembre off the harbour holding out until 2nd September; Brest 
was stormed in September, after nearly a month of severe fighting; 
the same month saw the capture of Le Havre, Boulogne and Calais. 
In these operations a total of over 50,000 prisoners was taken. The 
fortified area at the mouth of the Scheldt, barring the approach to 
the great port of Antwerp, the installations of which had been 
captured intact, offered tough resistance but was finally liquidated 
on 8th November, and the first Allied ships reached the Antwerp 
quays on 26th November. The other enemy-held ports—Lorient, 
St. Nazaire, Rochefort, the Gironde Estuary and Dunkirk—were 
beleaguered by French troops; together the garrisons accounted 
for somewhat less than 100,000 German troops. ‘The German 
garrisons of the Channel Islands were also allowed to remain under 
blockade. Supplies from Germany occasionally reached these 
centres of resistance by submarine and by air. The positions at the 
mouth of the Gironde were cleared by French attacks in April, 1945, 
the Isle of Oléron surrendering on 1st May. 

The failure of the western Allies to break German resistance 
on the frontiers of the Reich was emphasized in mid-December by 
the launching of a spirited counter-offensive by Marshal Rundstedt, 
who had been reappointed to command in the west on 17th Sep- 
tember. The blow was aimed at the weakest sector of the Allied 
line, in the stretch of country along the Luxembourg frontier and 
round Malmédy. Rundstedt’s aim was to pierce through to the 
Meuse and then, turning north, to strike forward to Antwerp, 
severing the communications of the Allied forces in the Aachen 
sector and on the borders of Holland. It was a bold gamble, de- 
pending for its success on the prospect of capturing enough petrol 
to enable the advance to continue. On 16th December the attack 
was launched with a volume and force which Eisenhower had neither 
foreseen nor prepared for. A quarter of a million men took part 
in the operation, though not more than 2000 tanks could be spared 
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for the campaign. Germany launched in support of the attack the 
largest air operation since D-day. As one factor in the element of 
surprise Rundstedt threw his first Panzer brigade into action 
equipped with captured American machines. The action somewhat 
resembled the blow hurled at Corap on the Meuse in 1940. The 
American lines crumbled and broke, and the Germans advanced to 
a depth of fifty miles, reaching a point within four miles of the 
Meuse and creating a bulge thirty-five miles across into the Allied 
positions. Montgomery at once hurled British forces at the north 
flank of the new salient at the point where the greatest danger 
threatened; the German advance was held. With the arrival of 
adequate reinforcements the tide was turned, and by the time the 
bulge was “ironed out” in January the enemy’s casualties were 
120,000 as compared with 55,000 on the Allied side: the Allies 
had taken 40,000 prisoners and Rundstedt had taken 18,000. When 
it became evident that the westward thrust had failed, Rundstedt 
shifted his attack to the French in Alsace, where heavy fighting 
flared up on 5th January, but this assault too made little headway 
and by the middle of January the western front had become stabil- 
ized. The dislocation of the Allied plans by this German offensive 
delayed the great invasion of the Reich by six weeks, but the effort 
cost Rundstedt precious reserves of petrol. Since the spring of 
1944 the Allied air offensive on the Reich had been largely concen- 
trated on the synthetic petroleum establishments, and production 
had by the end of the year been reduced to a third of the normal 
output. 

In the east, the Russians were no more successful in continuing 
their drive into Germany and Poland. On 18th October the Red 
Army launched an offensive into East Prussia, crossing the frontier 
at Eidtkunnen; it made little progress, and came to a standstill 
in front of Gumbinnen. Though farther north the Red Army 
cleared Estonia and Latvia of enemy forces, a strongly-fortified 
zone protecting the Lithuanian ports of Ventspils and Liepaya re- 
sisted all attempts to reduce it. In the far north the Russians secured 
their new Arctic base at Petsamo in October, and a Red Army force 
crossed the Norwegian frontier and occupied the small port of 
Kirkenes. By the middle of November it was obvious that little 
further immediate progress could be hoped for in the sectors north 
of the Carpathians, and it was generally believed that the resumption 
of the Russian offensive in this area would not materialize until the 
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‘There was, however, a field in which Russian advances might 
still be made. There was evidence that the Rumanian débacle had 
completely disconcerted the German plans for defence in these 
southern regions, and there were few prepared defence positions of 
any strength in the Hungarian plain. Early in December the Red 
Army launched a big drive in this zone of operations, breaking 
through the German and Hungarian positions to Lake Balaton and 
Budapest. ‘The Hungarian capital was surrounded on 26th De- 
cember and was defended with desperate intensity. Strong relief 
columns were hurled back, whilst the fighting in the city proceeded 
from street to street and from house to house. After six weeks of 
resistance the last of the garrison surrendered on 13th February; 
110,000 prisoners were taken after a total of 50,000 Germans and 
Hungarians had been killed in the street fighting. By the middle of 
January the Russian advance had reached the general line of Lake 
Balaton and the borders of Slovakia. 

Then, whilst attention was still focused on the fierce struggle 
for Budapest, the Red Army sprang one of the greatest surprises 
of the war, launching a full-scale attack along the whole of the 
apparently quiescent front between the Baltic and the Carpathians. 
On the extreme right General Chernyakovsky resumed his advance 
into East Prussia towards Gumbinnen, whilst a second army group 
under Marshal Rokossovsky swung into the province from the south; 
Marshal Jukov attacked along the Vistula opposite Warsaw, being 
supported on his left by Marshal Konev in southern Poland; along 
the foothills of the Carpathians yet another army group, under 
General Petrov, struck at Cracow. More than three million Russian 
troops were thrown into the great assault along the 400 miles of 
battle front; the German forces opposed to them totalled somewhat 
less than three million, including those engaged on the Hungarian 
sector, where some 200,000 Hungarian troops were still obeying the 
orders of their Nazi masters. The offensive began on rath January 
with an advance of Petrov towards Cracow and rapidly spread along 
the whole front. The first spectacular gain was the capture of 
Warsaw on 17th January, and within another two days the whole 
German line began to crack and crumble. Advancing through the 
strongest fortified lines in Europe, the Red Army liberated almost 
the whole of occupied Poland within a fortnight. Chernyakovsky, 
who was killed in the fighting, had driven through to Tilsit and 
Memel; Rokossovsky had the satisfaction of pursuing the defeated 
Germans from the famous battlefield of Tannenberg and cutting off 
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the defenders of Kénigsberg by an advance to the Baltic east of 
Elbing; Jukov swept through northern Poland, taking Lodz on 
19th January, and into Germany at a point almost due east of Berlin; 
on his left flank Konev pressed through into Upper Silesia, rapidly 
overrunning the industrial towns round Kattowitz and Beuthen, 
and reaching the river Oder on 23rd January; Petrov, taking Cracow, 
expelled the enemy from the Carpathian foothills. By the end of 
January the German losses were close on a third of a million; the 
total of prisoners taken by the Red Army exceeded 90,000. 

There followed the inevitable pause for the shifting forward of 
the bases across the huge area of territory over which the tide of 
battle had swept, but the Russian positions were further improved 
by pressing the advantage in those sectors in which immediate 
success appeared probable. On 6th February the Oder was forced 
by Konev in Upper Silesia, and during the ensuing week Liegnitz 
and Glogau fell. A German force was cut off in Breslau, where 
desperate fighting of the Budapest type raged for three months; 
the last of the garrison surrendered on 7th May. Other isolated towns 
in which enemy garrisons had been surrounded were taken one by 
one—Poznan, Bromberg, Schneidermuhl—each yielding its batch of 
prisoners. Elbing was stormed on roth February. Jukov advanced 
his front towards Berlin as far as the Oder, whilst during the first 
fortnight of March a big flank drive of Jukov and Rokossovsky 
cleared most of west Prussia and eastern Pomerania. A Russian 
column reached the Baltic near Kolberg on 5th March and captured 
that town after severe fighting a fortnight later. By the end of the 
third week in March the Germans had been hemmed into the coastal 
fortresses of Kénigsberg, Danzig and Gdynia, whilst the main 
Russian front had been advanced to the Oder along its entire length 
from the Baltic to Upper Silesia, with a large bulge across on to the 
western side of that river throughout the whole length of the province 
of Silesia. 

The danger to Berlin and the advance of the Red Army towards 
the great port of Stettin on the one side and the borders of Saxony 
on the other diverted the main German reserves to the eastern 
front. No sooner had the tempo of the Russian attack slowed down 
than Eisenhower resumed full-scale operations on the western front. 
The original plan for that advance had been laid for January, but 
Rundstedt’s counter-offensive had postponed the blow. On 8th 
February Montgomery began attacks in strength along the Dutch 
frontier south of Nymegen; the Americans in the adjacent sector 
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spread the offensive southward to the area of Aachen. For three 
weeks the German defences withstood the force of these attacks 
without anything more serious than local withdrawals, but from the 
first day of March it was apparent that the masses of men and 
material now being hurled against the German positions were too 
great to hold back any longer. War on two fronts was at last bringing 
the Nazi armies to breaking-point. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE FALL OF THE THIRD REICH 


N essential factor in the continuance of German resistance was 
the possession of the great production centres in the Ruhr 
and in Upper Silesia. In the Allied plans the overrunning of these 
two areas formed a primary objective. The Russians reduced the 
Silesian towns in their steady advance from southern Poland; it 
was for the western Allies to secure the Ruhr. But whereas Silesia 
had no great natural defence line on its eastern side, between the 
Ruhr and General Eisenhower’s forces lay the great barrier of the 
Rhine, together with the artificial defences of the Siegfried Line. 
Before launching the final drive into the heart of the Reich Eisen- 
hower considered it essential that he should move his whole line 
forward to the Rhine: full control of the western bank of that river 
would enable him to mount strong offensives at any one or more 
of a number of points. His further plans envisaged a great pincer 
movement to enclose and cut off the Ruhr from the rest of Germany: 
one army would cross the Rhine near the Dutch border and sweep 
eastward across the north German plain, whilst another would cross 
the Middle Rhine in the neighbourhood of Mainz and press east- 
ward on Frankfort-on-Main and Cassel. For this final campaign 
Eisenhower could now draw upon a total of nearly four million Allied 
troops. 

For the defence, Hitler relied first on the effectiveness of the 
Siegfried Line and other works along the Rhine, whilst his possession 
of interior lines would enable him to shuttle forces in Napoleonic 
fashion between the western and eastern fronts as required. His 
ability to sustain a prolonged defence on the two fronts was proble- 
matical, for the daily and nightly air bombardments were steadily 
reducing his war potential, particularly in respect of the essential 
commodity of oil. As a further source of hope, Germany was 
feverishly producing new weapons which might paralyse the enemy. 
Had the V weapons been produced a little earlier, not only would 
large areas of England have been exposed to hitherto unparalleled 
destruction but the mounting of the Normandy offensive might have 
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abandoned. New types of poison gas were being produced, and 
work on atomic energy seemed likely to produce a new and shattering 
explosive in the near future. Germany was in advance of the Allies 
in the development of jet-propelled aircraft and, had it not been for 
the perpetual bombing of the production centres, the Nazis might 
well have attained air superiority by concentrating on the production 
of this type of plane. One last factor in Hitler’s hopes of avoiding 
downfall was the possibility that, as German power diminished, the 
western Allies would fall foul of the Soviet Union and decide to retain 
a moderately strong Germany as a counterpoise to an over-mighty 
Russia. 

On 1st March, 1945, the German defences between the Maas 
and the Rhine were pierced on a broad front and the town of 
Miinchen-Gladbach fell to the invaders. Next day the border 
strongholds of Roermond and Venloo, which had defied all attempts 
to capture them for some months, fell to Montgomery and on the 
same day British troops entered the large manufacturing city of 
Krefeld. Yet another blow descended on 2nd March far to the 
south: the Americans forced their way into the city of Trier. On 
6th March the German people received the still more alarming 
news that the great city of Cologne had fallen and that the defenders 
of the ‘‘ Western Wall” were making a strategic withdrawal across 
the Rhine. The retreat was rendered more costly by Hitler’s stub- 
born refusal to yield any part of this outlying western bastion of 
his defences until his divisions were so shattered that their powers 
of further resistance were exhausted. Eisenhower was surprised and 
delighted to be able to dispose of vast numbers of the enemy before 
he was faced with the problem of crossing the Rhine in force. By 
23rd March the Allies in the west had taken more than a quarter of 
a million prisoners. Whilst Montgomery advanced against an 
enemy front that generally maintained a straight and compact front, 
the Americans in the south made greater advances on their flanks 
and squeezed the German armies into an ever-narrowing corridor 
between the Saar Valley and the banks of the Rhine at Speyer and 
Mannheim. On 7th March, owing to a mistiming of the demolition 
charge, the bridge over the Rhine at Remagen, between Bonn and 
Coblentz, fell into the hands of the advancing Americans. This 
fortuitous incident proved of immense importance in the coming 
campaign. No other Rhine bridge was left intact: only at Remagen 
was it possible for the invaders to establish a bridgehead on the 
eastern bank without the necessity of constructing pontoon bridges 
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under enemy fire. Remagen bridge was destroyed by enemy fire 
ten days after its capture, but by that time the bridgehead had been 
connected to the west bank by pontoon bridges. The American 
crossing of the Rhine at Remagen upset the whole defence plan of 
the German High Command. At the same time the remainder of 
the area west of the river was cleared; on 18th March Coblenz fell, 
and within the next week the Allied line was pushed up to the Rhine 
from the Dutch to the Swiss frontiers. 

Meanwhile, from the distant Italian front, there came news that 
seemed to indicate that the anticipated collapse of German morale 
was at last beginning to make itself evident. On 21st February 
General Alexander received a hint from General Wolff, chief of the 
S.S. in Italy, that informal talks on the subject of a cessation of 
hostilities in that country might prove beneficial to everyone con- 
cerned. ‘There had been many other unofficial suggestions by 
German agents in neutral countries that a compromise peace might 
be arranged, but it was uncertain to what extent these approaches 
were sanctioned by persons of real authority in Germany, or if so, 
to what extent the pacific talk was sincere. Were these latest pro- 
posals merely a ruse to obtain a respite from Allied attacks on the 
southern front whilst the High Command carried out a regrouping 
of its forces? However, it was not long before it became clear that 
the offer was a real attempt of Wolff and other German generals to 
call a halt to the further slaughter of German manhood on all fronts 
and that the Nazi bosses in Berlin were unaware of the proceedings. 
Contact was established with Wolff’s agents in Switzerland and then 
in France. On 22nd March Rundstedt was for the second time 
relieved of his command in the west, and Kesselring was appointed 
to succeed him. Kesselring’s successor in Italy, General von Vieting- 
hoff, was privy to the secret negotiations, and these were resumed 
soon afterwards with increased urgency on the German side. The 
German military delegates tried hard to insist upon something short 
of unconditional surrender but, under instructions from the Allied 
Governments, Alexander’s representatives remained adamant. With 
several interruptions and temporary breakdowns, the negotiations 
continued, with the fortunes of war gradually turning more and more 
heavily against the Nazis. 

The transfer of vast quantities of supplies to the line of the 
Rhine was effected by the Allies with remarkable speed, and by 23rd 
March all was in readiness for the next stage in the invasion of the 
Reich. The crossing of the Rhine had been rehearsed many times 
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on rivers of similar breadth and current in England, and the opera- 
tion which resulted within the next three days in the establishment 
of four bridgeheads in the sector between the Ruhr and the Dutch 
frontier was carried out with magnificent efficiency. Whilst 40,000 
British and American airborne troops descended behind the river 
defences, a terrific onslaught of 6000 planes swept the German 
positions. 

The Americans in the Remagen bridgehead pressed the attack 
eastwards, whilst a further crossing of the Rhine was made at 
Oppenheim, south of Mainz. Three spearheads, continuously and 
heavily reinforced, struck out into Germany from Wesel, Remagen 
and Oppenheim. The southernmost of these forces at once made 
spectacular progress: on 25th March Darmstadt fell, and next day 
advanced columns entered Aschaffenburg. On 27th March the 
central forces reached Wetzlar. Though on Montgomery’s front re- 
sistance was strong during the first four days of the attack across 
the river, it soon became apparent that here, as elsewhere, the 
German defence was crumbling. 

The great onslaught could, in fact, be neither stopped nor 
seriously impeded in any sector. More armies poured across the 
Rhine, including a French force which undertook the conquest of 
Baden. Eisenhower had divided his forces into seven groups. Under 
the general control of Field-Marshal Montgomery were the British 
Second Army under General Dempsey and the First Canadian 
Army under General Crerar; farther south came the American 
Ninth, First, Third and Seventh Armies, under Generals Bradley, 
Hodges, Patton and Patch respectively; the southern end of the 
front was formed by the French First Army under General de 
Tassigny. 

The German resistance varied considerably from sector to 
sector: here a desperate stand, involving heavy casualties, there a 
brief formal resistance and a wholesale surrender. The S.S. for- 
mations generally justified the confidence placed in them by the 
Fiihrer and maintained the fight long after other units had collapsed. 
The toughest fighting of all was on the German right flank, for 
Hitler was determined to retain control of the Dutch ports and U-boat 
bases for as long as possible. Here too the defenders could take 
advantage of the flooding system to interpose water barriers between 
themselves and their opponents. By gth April Holland had been 
cut in two by a British advance to the Zuyder Zee near Zwolle, and 
within the next ten days most of the eastern provinces of the Nether- 
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lands were overrun. From this sector a strong Polish contingent 
crossed the German frontier and advanced towards the port of 
Emden. The main body of Montgomery’s army pressed eastward, 
reached the Weser near Minden on sth April, and then fanned out 
towards Bremen and Hamburg. Fighting their way over the Lune- 
burg Heath, they reached the general line of the Lower Elbe. Bremen, 
after a bitter struggle, was captured on 27th April, whilst farther 
east Hamburg was taken on 3rd May. On 2nd May British troops 
crossed the Elbe and advanced against very slight opposition to 
occupy Liibeck and Wismar. On their right American troops of 
Bradley’s army entered Hanover on roth April and carried the 
advance forward to the middle reaches of the Elbe. 

Strong German garrisons had been left to defend the great in- 
dustrial cities of the Ruhr, but the Americans, sweeping past this 
block of resistance on both sides, left strong forces behind to reduce 
the “‘ Ruhr pocket ”’ by attacks from all sides. A sweeping move- 
ment from Wetzlar enveloped the area, and on 1st April this force 
linked up with other American units proceeding parallel with the 
British near Lippstadt. Though attempts were made both from 
inside and from outside the “ pocket”? to keep open direct com- 
munication with the rest of the German forces, the defenders, 
under Model’s command, remained isolated until continuous assaults 
wore out their resistance. Essen fell on 11th April; a week later the 
whole area had been cleared, the bag of prisoners reaching a total 
of nearly a third of a million. 

In the centre of the great advance the Americans of Hodges’ 
army reached Gotha on 3rd April, another column seizing Cassel 
next day. By 12th April they had reached the Elbe near Magdeburg, 
which city fell after severe resistance six days later. Meanwhile 
the Thuringian towns were falling rapidly and, pressing on into 
Saxony, Hodges occupied the great city of Leipzig after a very 
short attempt at defence on rgth April. By the end of the fourth 
week in April the Americans, linked up with the British on their 
left, held the line of the Elbe and its tributary the Mulde. Even 
more spectacular was the advance into southern Germany, where 
it had been anticipated that the more hilly nature of the country 
would provide stiffer obstacles to the Allied assaults. Mannheim 
on the Rhine fell on 29th March and Heidelberg next day. Very 
stiff resistance held up progress for several days and at one moment 
the Americans were forced to retreat from the town of Crailsheim, 
but on 11th April Heilbronn fell and the advance swept on into 
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Bavaria. Nuremberg, in spite of an order from the Fiihrer to hold 
this famous rendezvous of the Nazi Party at all costs, fell after four 
days’ resistance, on 20th April—Hitler’s birthday. Meanwhile other 
columns secured Bayreuth and cleared the northern part of Bavaria, 
crossing the north-western tip of the Czech frontier on 18th April. 
The main force of the American drive now changed its direction 
southward. Patton swept along the edge of the Béhmer Wald to 
reach the Austrian frontier near Passau on 26th April; another 
of his columns took Regensburg on 27th April. Patch secured 
Ingoldstadt on 26th April and—regaining the ground lost at Crails- 
heim—crossed the Danube at Dillingen and captured Augsburg on 
28th April. Next day the great city of Munich, birthplace of the 
Nazi Party, surrendered after very slight resistance. At the far end 
of the Allied front the French crossed the Rhine on 31st March 
and four days later captured Karlsruhe. Whilst one column swept 
up the Rhine valley to the Swiss frontier, the main force moved 
eastward and captured Stuttgart on 22nd April. Yet another column 
crossed the Black Forest and reached Lake Constance. 

With disaster piling up on disaster, it became more and more 
difficult for the Nazi leaders to keep the nation in step with their 
policy of unyielding resistance. As early as 21st January Hitler, as 
Commander-in-Chief of all the German forces, had issued orders to 
all the divisions of the army that every military movement must be 
referred for approval to him personally—an order which, if taken 
literally, would have paralysed most of the German armies. The 
order indicates the feverish intensity with which the Fiihrer was 
watching for any indication of loss of morale: whatever happened, 
he was determined that nobody should be able to reproach him 
with the slightest departure from his iron ruthlessness. He was 
taking a somewhat morbid delight in implementing his oft-repeated 
boasts regarding the way in which he would have handled a crisis 
such as that which overthrew the Kaiser in 1918. With the invasion 
of Germany plans had been elaborated for the organization of a 
widespread guerrilla warfare to harass the enemy’s rear, and there 
were in fact a few acts of sabotage behind the American lines. On 
25th March the Burgomaster of Aachen was assassinated for having 
taken orders from the Allied Occupation authorities, and a similar 
fate befell the chief magistrate at the small town of Meschede shortly 
after. On ist April the German radio officially inaugurated the 
guerrilla campaign, giving the partisans the designation of ‘‘ Were- 
wolves”. Yet surprisingly little activity of this nature developed 
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during the subsequent weeks. In the occupied areas the vast majority 
of the people were cowed and hopeless of further resistance; in 
some towns the population even welcomed the invaders with cheers. 
In other places there was nothing but sullen hostility towards the 
victorious British and Americans. The increasing tendency for 
divisional commanders to surrender after a modicum of vigorous 
resistance provoked a new decree of death for the display of such 
weakness. The garrison of Kénigsberg, after a protracted and 
creditable resistance, surrendered to vastly superior Russian forces 
on roth April: two days later Hitler declared the commander a 
traitor and had him sentenced to degradation and death. The 
officer in question, however, was out of reach of the court, being 
a prisoner in the hands of the Red Army. On 16th April a new 
decree was broadcast: death for any member of the German forces 
who retreated without orders. 

Yet the number of prisoners was mounting rapidly. During the 
first fortnight of April more than half a million had been counted. 
A similar number came in during the ensuing fortnight. Among 
the more distinguished prisoners were the retired Generals List, 
Leeb and Rundstedt, all of whom agreed that Germany’s cause was 
hopelessly lost. General Dittmar, who for long had acted as the 
High Command’s official representative in the German broad- 
casting services, surrendered to the Americans on 27th April with 
caustic comments on the suicidal obstinacy of Adolf Hitler. In 
Italy the negotiations conducted by Vietinghoff were taking a more 
decisive turn and the German armies were falling back before the 
renewed attacks of General Alexander’s armies in a manner that 
contrasted strangely with the stubborn defence that had marked the 
campaigning of the previous twelve months. Hitler merely extended 
his reign of terror. ‘‘ Traitors’? were hanged on trees and lamp- 
posts in the streets of Berlin. The crowded concentration camps 
became gigantic cemeteries in which the wretched prisoners were 
allowed to starve to death in thousands. 

Whilst the Allied armies were pressing inexorably forward to 
final victory, one of the outstanding statesmen of the age, who had 
been directly and personally responsible for the organization of 
public opinion in the Western Hemisphere in support of a whole- 
hearted effort to rid the world of the menace of Nazi tyranny, passed 
away. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who had warned his countrymen 
of the consequences of failure to deal effectively with aggressor 
nations in his famous Chicago speech of 1937, lived to witness the 
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victorious invasion of Hitler’s Reich and the beginning of that 
process of disintegration which within a few more weeks was to lay 
Nazism in the dust. The American people had long recognized in 
him the most indispensable leader in the years of world crisis. No 
other President of the United States had been vouchsafed more than 
two terms of office; in 1944 Roosevelt had been elected for a fourth 
term. When General Wolfe lay dying during the crucial battle of 
Quebec, his last moments were gladdened by the cry of “ They 
run! They run!” from his advancing troops. The news of the 
enemy’s collapse was reported to the dying English commander. 
“Then I die happy,’ were Wolfe’s last recorded words. Some 
such thought must have come to the great American President when, 
on 12th April, 1945, he ended his long life of public service. His 
successor, Harry Truman, was left to shoulder the task of rounding 
off Roosevelt’s work by carrying the war to final victory, against 
the already overstrained forces of Germany and Japan. 

During the first half of April the major advances into Germany 
were made by the western Allies; the Russians, tying down the 
German divisions that each day awaited the next great blow on the 
eastern front, concentrated their attacks on the far flanks of the 
line. On the Baltic coast Gdynia fell on 28th March, Danzig two 
days later, and Konigsberg on roth April. Hungarian territory was 
completely cleared of the enemy by 4th April; Austria was invaded, 
and the great city of Vienna fell, after only six days of street fighting 
—a great contrast to the protracted defence of Budapest. In 
Slovakia Bratislava was captured on 4th April. Then, on 16th 
April, the great drive on Berlin began with a full-scale offensive 
along the Oder and the Neisse. Frankfort-on-the-Oder fell on 23rd 
April, and that day the first Russian columns entered the suburbs 
of the German capital. By 26th April Jukov from the north and 
Konev from the south had completely encircled Berlin, joining 
hands near Potsdam, which fell next day. To the north Rokossovsky 
crossed the Lower Oder and captured the port of Stettin on 26th 
April; by 2nd May his columns had reached Rostock. South of 
Berlin Russian troops contacted American units near Torgau on 
25th April. Saxony was invaded from the east; Bautzen fell, and 
the Red Army advanced on Dresden. In Czechoslovakia Brno 
was stormed on 26th April. Hitler demanded the maximum effort 
to save the German capital from falling into the hands of the hated 
Bolsheviks. He announced that he was personally in command of 
the defences and that the enemy would never succeed in taking 
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_ the city. Already largely devastated by periodic aerial bombard- 
ments at the hands of British and American airmen, Berlin was 
now exposed to a more terrible hail of destruction than any hitherto 
experienced by its citizens. Massed Russian artillery systematically 
wiped out streets and prominent buildings; planes hailed bombs 
down on the defenders; tanks supported by infantry units forced 
their way in hundreds through the rubble of the German capital. 
In spite of Hitler’s invocations and measures of terrorism the defence 
rapidly crumbled. Six days after the encirclement of the city, on 
2nd May, the last of the garrison laid down their arms. 

Meanwhile in Italy the campaign was rapidly proceeding to its 
close. On roth April Field-Marshal Alexander launched his offensive 
on both sides of the peninsula. On 21st April Bologna was occupied; 
five days later the river Po was crossed without serious opposition, 
and the cities of Ferrara, Modena, Reggio and Parma saw the entry 
of triumphant Allied forces. Next day Milan, Turin and Genoa 
were taken over by Italian patriot forces with no opposition from 
the German armies. The Americans on the west coast passed almost 
unopposed through Spezia and entered Genoa on 27th April. On 
29th April General Vietinghoff signed a convention for the un- 
conditional surrender of all the German armies in the southern 
zone, the abandonment of resistance throughout the area to come 
into force on 2nd May. By that date close on a million German 
troops had given up their arms and become prisoners of war. Venice 
and the harbour of Trieste were occupied by British troops without 
opposition. Mussolini and his little band of loyal “ Republican 
Fascists’? found themselves at the mercy of their Italian enemies. 
Secured by Italian patriotic forces before they could escape to 
Switzerland or elsewhere, Mussolini, Farinacci, Starace, Scorza and 
other leading Fascist chiefs were summarily shot. The corpse of the 
once-powerful Duce, and that of his unfortunate mistress, Clara 
Petacci, were hung up by the feet for the Milanese mob to revile 
and spit upon. For the last two years he had been an insignificant 
puppet in the hands of Adolf Hitler. 

In the last days of the great Napoleon’s campaign of 1814 the 
Emperor found himself deserted by all his closest and oldest military 
comrades. By the end of the third week of April there was little of 
Germany left under the control of the Nazi leaders, and the Fiihrer 
found even the most celebrated of the Party chiefs taking steps to 
abandon the struggle. Much was heard of preparations for a con- 
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of Bavaria and Austria, with Bohemia as an outlying bastion; Hitler’s 
celebrated headquarters at Berchtesgaden was to form the core of 
what was termed the “‘ Southern Redoubt”. The two most powerful 
men in the Nazi Party after Hitler were Himmler and Goring; 
both were preparing to leave the sinking ship. Himmler entered 
into negotiations with Count Bernadotte, head of. the Swedish Red 
Cross organization, with a view to contacting the British and American 
Governments. When Bernadotte saw Himmler in Lubeck on 19th 
and 21st April, he was asked to transmit an offer to conclude a 
military convention with the western Powers which would leave 
Germany free to hold back the Russians from further conquests in 
the east. Bernadotte handed the business over to the Swedish 
Foreign Office, which transmitted the offer to London and Washing- 
ton. It was instantly rejected. On 24th April Goring, who was at 
Obersalzberg, telephoned Hitler in Berlin suggesting that the time 
had come for the Fiihrer to resign and offering to form a new Govern- 
ment which might negotiate peace. He appears to have honestly 
believed that the Fiihrer had himself suggested such a step, but 
Hitler replied by dismissing Goring from all his posts and ordering 
the S.S. to arrest his old Party comrade. ‘The ex-Marshal was 
rescued from the 5.S. by a body of Luftwaffe officers, and Géring 
withdrew into Austria. On 30th April, when Berlin seemed on the 
point of falling, Gdbbels made a futile offer of an armistice to Russia. 

On 1st May Admiral Dénitz, broadcasting from Hamburg, 
announced that the Fiihrer had fallen in defence of the German 
capital and that before dying he had appointed the Admiral his 
successor in the government of the Reich. Published statements 
regarding Hitler’s last days were for many months fragmentary, 
conflicting, obscure and of doubtful authenticity. Thorough and 
painstaking research, however, carried out by Commissions of the 
Allied Governments, have succeeded in piecing together a coherent 
and on the whole convincing story. The Fiihrer had intended to 
withdraw from Berlin to the “Southern Redoubt” after celebrating 
his fifty-sixth birthday in the capital on zoth April. By that time, 
however, the military situation was so bad that even Hitler’s blatantly 
confident spirit broke. Staying on in Berlin, for a week he alternated 
between fits of pessimism and fiery defiance of his enemies, but on 
hearing of Himmler’s peace negotiations with Sweden—news of 
which reached him on 28th April—he resolved to commit suicide. 
He dictated a “ political testament ” as a last message to the German 
people and held a final interview with Gébbels, Bormann and such 
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other leading Nazis as were in Berlin. All this was more or less to 
be expected, but early on 29th April he took the amazing step of 
marrying, before a civil official, his private secretary Eva Braun, 
who had been his close, but platonic friend for twelve years. This 
superficially romantic and melodramatic marriage, so utterly out of 
keeping with Hitler’s mentality, was probably intended as a symbolic 
gesture towards a German citizen who stood by the Fiihrer to the 
end whilst the common herd, whom he had always despised, were 
running off to try and save their skins. On 30th April Adolf Hitler 
shot himself. His bride took a fatal dose of poison. Under the 
supervision of Bormann supplies of petrol were brought to the 
Chancellery courtyard for an extemporized cremation. The bodies 
were buried in a site which, according to the latest published infor- 
mation, has not been discovered. 

Admiral Dénitz immediately made advances to the western 
Allies with the object of ending the war, though he publicly called 
upon his countrymen to continue the fight against Bolshevism. On 
2nd May Ribbentrop was replaced at the Foreign Office by Count 
von Schwerin-Krosigk, a Conservative politician of the old school. 
The High Command had signally failed to take matters into its own 
hands; now the separate commanders began to make their own 
arrangements to stop the slaughter of their men. The armies facing 
Montgomery were now under the command of Field-Marshal von 
Busch, and on 4th May this commander followed the example of 
Vietinghoff by making unconditional surrender to Field-Marshal 
Montgomery on behalf of all the armies under his command. Admiral 
Dénitz gave his approval to this surrender. ‘The whole of north- 
west Germany, with Schleswig-Holstein, was thus delivered over to 
Allied occupation; the forces in western Holland negotiated a 
separate truce on 30th April to enable food to be sent to the Dutch 
inhabitants and laid down their arms when von Busch surrendered; 
resistance was also abandoned in Denmark. On 4th May, the day 
that von Busch surrendered, Patch’s army, hurrying southwards to 
penetrate the mountainous area before the Nazis could establish 
their ‘‘ Redoubt ”’, entered Berchtesgaden without opposition, whilst 
a column of his force, crossing the Brenner Pass, linked up with 
Alexander’s army in Italy. On the following day, 5th May, the 
remaining German forces in the south of Bavaria and the adjoining 
parts of Austria, now commanded by General Schulz, surrendered 
to the American General Devers. Apart from the outlying garrisons 
in Norway, France, the Agean Islands and Jugoslavia, the only 
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armies still left to the new German Government were those holding 
Bohemia, eastern Austria, central Saxony, the coast of Lithuania 
and a few districts in the area between Berlin and Magdeburg. 
These armies were being subjected to continuous pressure from east 
and west. American troops invaded Bohemia from the west on 
5th May, and on the same day the population of Prague rose in 
revolt against the German garrison, whilst in Austria the Americans 
took Linz and moved forward to join up with the Russians at Vienna. 
In Saxony the Russians took Dresden on 7th May. Meanwhile 
another Allied expeditionary force was ready to embark from Scot- 
land for the invasion of Norway. 

During these early days of May Admiral Dénitz had been pre- 
paring for the final surrender. The western Allies remained obdurate 
on the question of continued warfare on the eastern front: un- 
conditional surrender must be made to the forces of the United 
Nations on all fronts. Even as late as 6th May Donitz was still trying 
to maintain the differentiation between the Russians and their allies: 
he broadcast instructions to the “ Werewolves” to cease their 
activities against British and American troops, leaving them to 
continue such guerrilla warfare as they were capable of waging 
against the Red Army. Early on 7th May the German Government 
yielded, and before dawn of that day General Jodl, now Chief of 
Staff of the Rezchswehr, signed at Rheims a convention under which 
all the remaining German forces in every part of Europe were to 
lay down their arms in unconditional surrender within forty-eight 
hours. ‘The convention was confirmed by a more comprehensive 
agreement signed in Berlin on 8th May. 

All resistance to the British and American forces now ceased, but 
in Bohemia the German troops continued to fight against the Russians 
and against the rebels of Prague. The local German commanders 
hoped that they would be allowed to withdraw westward in order to 
become prisoners of the Americans, but they were notified that they 
must surrender to those Allied armies against which they had been 
fighting at the time of the conclusion of hostilities. Fighting in 
Prague continued until shortly before the arrival of a Red Army 
column on 9th May, and isolated units of the German army of Marshal 
Schorner were still giving battle in south-eastern Bohemia until 
15th May. The German garrison of the Danish island of Bornholm 
in the Baltic held out until overpowered by Russian troops on 16th 
May. 

The troops that laid down their arms under the great surrender of 
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7th May were not allowed to disperse: they became prisoners of war 
until the Allies should decide to release them. The total number 
of these prisoners was colossal. The western Allies had taken over 
four million; 400,000 had surrendered in Norway; Rochefort, St. 
Nazaire, Lorient, Dunkirk, Crete and the Dodecanese all added their 
quotas; the Red Army secured some hundreds of thousands in 
eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Lithuania. Allied 
prisoners of war were released wholesale from the camps in Central 
Europe, whilst the liberated hordes of foreign workers who had 
been persuaded or forced to leave their conquered countries and 
work in Germany numbered more than four millions in the British 
zone alone. Among the distinguished prisoners now liberated from 
German camps were the French leaders Reynaud, Daladier, Blum, 
Weygand and Gamelin, the King of the Belgians, Schuschnigg, 
former Chancellor of Austria, General Bor-Komorowski, defender 
of Warsaw, and Pastor Niemoller, leader of the German Protestant 
opposition to the Nazi régime. Whilst these distinguished leaders 
had been treated without excessive severity during their captivity, 
conditions in the concentration camps where German malcontents 
and civilian prisoners from the conquered countries had been herded 
more than bore out all the stories of horror which had circulated 
regarding them: during the last weeks of the war thousands of the 
inmates had been starved to death, whilst the camps were hells of 
filth and vermin in which every conceivable cruelty had been per- 
petrated on the wretched victims. 

From the first days of Allied occupation every effort was made 
to secure the persons of all Nazi leaders, national and local, and of 
all those directly connected with atrocities in any part of Europe. 
Of the prominent Nazi leaders, Gébbels and his whole family com- 
mitted suicide by poison before the fall of Berlin; Himmler poisoned 
himself after arrest by the British; Henlein, leader of the Sudeten 
Nazis, and Terboven, Nazi ruler of Norway, also died by their own 
hands; Dr. Ley, leader of the Nazi Labour Front, committed 
suicide some weeks after his arrest; Frank, the tyrannous governor 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia, was captured after an unsuccessful 
attempt at suicide. Other prisoners included Géring, Ribbentrop, 
Alfred Rosenberg, racial theorist of the Nazi Party, Julius Streicher, 
the famous Jew-baiter, Baldur von Schirach, Nazi Youth Leader 
and many German generals. These men, who had for long con: 
sidered themselves lords and masters of Europe, now began the 
unedifying journey which led to their public trial at Nuremberg. 
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Within the territories held by German troops until the final collapse 
a host of “ Quislings’’ and collaborators with the Nazi authorities 
fell into the hands of the Allies. Laval, the most detested of the 
Vichy group, managed to escape by air to Spain, but after some 
weeks of hesitation Franco’s Government decided to expel him, and 
he returned in the plane that had brought him to Spain; landing 
in Austria, he was seized by the Americans, who handed him over 
to the French. Of the prominent Nazi leaders only Martin Bormann, 
Deputy Fiihrer in succession to Rudolf Hess, disappeared without 
trace; it was generally believed that he was killed during the final 
bombardment of Berlin. 

The liberated countries were placed under Allied military govern- 
ment pending arrangements for the transfer of control to the national 
leaders. Germany was divided into zones of, military occupation— 
the Russians in the east, the British in the north-west, the French 
in the extreme south-west and the Americans in the remaining areas. 
The Dé6nitz Government officially ceased to exist from the moment 
of the surrender, and the German embassies and legations abroad 
closed down in recognition of the fact that Germany had now no 
Government of her own. On 23rd May Admiral Dénitz, von Krosigk 
and other members of the short-lived post-Hitler Administration 
were placed under arrest. ‘The surrender had indeed been un- 
conditional; the Third Reich was at an end, and the victory of 
the United Nations was complete. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
THE JAPANESE SUN SETS 


s[a* collapse of Nazi Germany spelt the doom of Japanese hopes. 
The whole weight of the American and British war efforts 
would now fall on the Land of the Rising Sun, whilst the history of 
Russo-Japanese relations during the preceding half-century made it 
certain that the Soviet Union would now proceed to drive the 
Japanese from the mainland of Asia. The tide of war had for nearly 
three years been steadily, if slowly, flowing against the aggressors of 
the Pacific and, with the Allies ensconced in the naval and air bases 
recently captured, it would be only a matter of months before the 
cities of Japan would be laid in ruins by constant air attack and the 
islands of the Japanese homeland would be invaded in strength. 
Plans, in fact, were already in an advanced stage of preparation for 
the supreme blow at the heart of Japan. 

The Japanese leaders knew that complete defeat was now only 
a matter of time. They might still hope to snatch some profit out of 
quarrels between the Allies, particularly if the old enmity between 
Communist Russia and the capitalist Powers should revive. Hitler’s 
machinations had failed to effect such a breach, and it was deemed 
useless to approach the Anglo-Saxon Powers with offers of a future 
alliance against the Soviet colossus. It was, however, considered 
just possible that Russia might be content with expelling the Japanese 
from the territories in the immediate vicinity of the Soviet border 
and might be tempted to adopt a policy of excluding the other 
White Powers from influence in the Far East. Though the policy 
offered little hope of success, it was decided in Tokyo to make 
advances to the Soviet Union. As early as May, when the news of 
the German surrender arrived, the Japanese Government decided 
that all future policy must be directed towards a termination of the 
war on the most favourable terms attainable, and early in July 
specific proposals were made to Russia that she should mediate a 
settlement between Japan and her enemies. The suggestion met with 
but a cold response. On 26th July, at the conclusion of the Potsdam 
Conference between the British, American and Russian Govern- 
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an ultimatum to Japan calling upon her to accept the alternative 
of unconditional surrender or cumulative destruction. It was in- 
dicated that Japan must submit to total disarmament and to the 
elimination of her war industries and that she must abandon all her 
numerous conquests beyond the limits of the Japanese Islands. 
Reparations in kind would be levied on the Japanese people. As 
some consolation it was suggested that the Allied military occupation 
of Japan would not be of very long duration. Russia was not a sig- 
natory of this ultimatum, but it was clear that the Soviet Government 
had been informed of it and had not disapproved. 

The Potsdam ultimatum was scornfully rejected, but there was 
little hope left in Tokyo. Then, on 6th August, Japan’s last hopes 
were shattered by the appearance of the most devastating secret 
weapon of the war—the atomic bomb. ‘The harnessing of the 
electrical energy released by the disintegration of atoms had long 
been discussed by scientists of many lands, and the stimulus of 
war had provoked intensive study and experiment in this field both 
in the Allied and the Axis countries. Six years of research in Britain 
had resulted in the production of the most destructive bomb ever 
invented, and its manufacture was begun in the United States—out 
of range of the Axis bombing-planes—before the end of 1942. 
Successful production was achieved only after numerous difficulties 
had been overcome, but by 1945 these obstacles had been sur- 
mounted, and the Potsdam ultimatum had behind it the knowledge 
that the next stage of the war against Japan would involve destruction 
hitherto unimagined. The investment of {500,000,000 and the 
employment of some 65,000 workers in Britain, the United States 
and Canada resulted in the production of a bomb which, though 
only a tenth the size of the largest existing high-explosive projectiles, 
possessed the destructive force of two thousand normal bombs of 
ten tons each. 

On 6th August, 1945, one of these atomic bombs, containing the 
equivalent of 20,000 tons of high-explosive, was dropped by an 
American plane on Hiroshima, a city of 300,000 inhabitants. Four 
square miles of the city were reduced to a desert, and the total death 
roll exceeded that of the whole of Great Britain during the com- 
bined air raids of the six-years war. The single bomb on Hiroshima 
killed at least 78,000 people. Three days later a second atomic bomb 
fell on the great port of Nagasaki. Owing to the configuration of 
the land, the effect here was not so terrific, but it laid waste one 
and a half square miles and killed 40,000 people. The art of war 
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seemed to have been revolutionized and the whole world stood 
aghast at the potentialities of destruction opened up by this latest 
product of scientific ingenuity. To the Japanese it was indeed the 
twilight of the Gods. The moral effects of the Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki bombs were such that the Russian declaration of war 
against Japan on 8th August seemed like a minor incident in a 
distant campaign. ‘The Japanese were unaware that the Allies had, 
for the time being, no further stock of atomic bombs. 

The Russian armies which invaded Manchuria from three direc- 
tions on 8th August met with comparatively little opposition. In 
two days a column from the north-west swept through Manchuli 
and Dalainor to Hailar and then pressed on in the direction of 
Harbin. Frontier towns on the Amur and Ussuri rivers were secured 
by blows from Blagoveshchenk and Khabarovsk. Near the Korean 
border the city of Hung Chun was taken by a force from Vladivostok, 
whilst Russian landings on the coast secured the Korean ports of 
Rashin and Seishin. Meanwhile the normal bombing of Japanese 
cities continued on an ever-increasing scale and the Allies’ invasion 
armies were assembling in the Japanese Mandated Islands of the 
Pacific. Once more the Emperor Hirohito intervened to solve a 
deadlock among his Ministers. On roth August the Japanese Govern- 
ment notified the United Nations that the terms of the Potsdam 
ultimatum were accepted, but with a proviso safeguarding “‘ the 
prerogatives of the Emperor as a sovereign ruler ”. 

The Allied reply to this somewhat vague proviso came next 
day. Emperor and Government were to be subject to the orders of 
an American commander; the Emperor must completely implement 
all the terms of the ultimatum and must secure the signatures of 
the Japanese High Command to these terms; the Emperor must 
himself order Japanese disarmament. As regards the future, the 
Japanese people must be left to decide on the system of government 
which was to exist in their country, and the status of the Emperor 
in this system would depend on the verdict of the Japanese electorate. 
On 14th August the Japanese Government notified the United 
Nations of its acceptance of this interpretation of the proviso, and 
during the last hours of that day the Allied Governments drew up 
their official statements declaring the termination of hostilities. It 
was some days before it was certain that the Japanese armies in the 
various war zones would abide by this surrender of their Govern- 
ment, and until this question could be cleared up the signature of 
the formal surrender was postponed. Meanwhile airborne units of 
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the Allied forces landed at an airfield near Tokyo on 27th August, 
and two days later landings in force began on the coasts of the Japanese 
Islands. On 2nd September, 1945, Japanese envoys signed the in- 
strument of surrender on board the American battleship Mzssourt in 
Tokyo Bay. It was six years and a day since Adolf Hitler gave the 
signal for the Second World War by his invasion of Poland. 


The student of History may turn back with interest to the re- 
flections prompted by a survey of the other four great upheavals 
provoked by the attempts of single nations to subjugate the world. 
‘“‘'The story is basically the same in each case: it is as though the 
Muse of History, wishing to write a new epic on the theme of world 
aggression, could find no better method than to take a well-worn 
plot and rewrite it round a set of new characters who wear new 
costumes and use new weapons. ‘The combination of temporary 
military superiority with an intense nationalist propaganda led by 
an energetic and brilliant statesman of dictatorial proclivities launches 
a series of campaigns against a collection of inert and mutually sus- 
picious peoples who find it difficult to co-operate effectively against 
the common enemy. In Part One of the story there is an almost 
unbroken run of spectacular successes for the aggressor Power, and 
this run continues until it stimulates an intensive fear among the 
surviving Powers. Though the weaklings in the defeated countries 
always raise the cry of ‘ All is lost!’ the tougher elements of human 
nature come to the top and, further stirred by the spectacle of the 
fate which befalls the shattered victims of the aggressor, they create 
a war effort superior in power to that of their opponent. In Part 
Two of the story this effort gradually produces so great a military 
superiority to the forces of the aggressor that the mighty imperialist 
drive slows down, stops, and then collapses.” ‘This most recent 
version of the old saga featured Adolf Hitler in the leading rdéle; 
the reactions of human nature remained true to type; the wheel 
had come full circle. 


When Sir Jacob Astley, commander of the last surviving Royalist 
field army of the English Civil War, surrendered to the Parliamentary 
Government in 1646, he is reported to have observed, ‘‘ Well, that’s 
the last of us. Now you victors can go and fight among yourselves ”’. 
At San Francisco, in April, 1945, the United Nations had begun to 
discuss a scheme for a new organization for the maintenance of 
world peace. ‘The First World War had been declared by its victors 
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to be “‘ the war to end war’’; within little more than twenty years 
the world was distracted by an even more destructive conflict. The 
most important task of the statesmen of to-day is to devise and to 
implement measures which will save humanity from the agonies of 
a Third World War. By intelligent thinking, by the spoken or 
written word, by wise and courageous action, there are few of us 
who cannot contribute something towards that aim. 
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